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EQUIPMENT EVERY KETAILER SHOULD 


The above illustrations show a number of buildings and racks that 
keenly interest farmers in all sections of the country. These were selected 
because of their simplicity and practicability. Any carpenter in the coun- 
try may look at any one of these illustrations and build one to satisfy the 
needs of the farmer. The interest of farmers in such things is very keen 
and, furthermore, their extended use is being pushed and urged by 
county farm agents, by the agricultural colleges of the various States, by 
farm papers and by progressive farmers thruout the country. The value 
of having such things built and ready for the farmer was pressed home 
at the summer meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
held at the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, an account of 
which appeared on page 51 of the August 16 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The building and feeding racks here shown are exactly 
the kind advocated by the university authorities. No exact sizes are 
necessary. Many. of them can be made from odds and ends of stock 
that accumulate in a retail yard or that can be purchased at a very 
attractive price, and if put out where the farmers can see them, they will 
soon be taken home. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that every 
retailer show these illustrations to several farmers and ask their opinion 
of the idea. The racks and buildings can be built at odd times when busi- 


HAVE READY FOR THE FARM TRADE 


ness is dull. Or it may well pay to have a carpenter make the racks and 
buildings when he is not busy. 

(1.) Sheep feeding at a rack. This keeps the feed clean and makes 
it easy for the sheep to get at it. (2.) Cattle like their food better when 
it is clean and easy to get at. The farmer likes a rack of ‘this kind 
because it reduces the labor of feeding and at the same time conserves 
hay. (3.) The contented manner in which cattle are munching food from 
this trough is a fine advertisement for this use of wood. (4.) Brooder 
houses of this type are greatly needed by farmers. Note that the build- 
ing is of the same general design as the hog house shown in No. 6. 
In fact, a retailer may easily build these houses so that they may be used 
for either purpose. (5.) A clean pig is a better pig and a faster growing 
pig. This ‘‘A” shaped hog house was made for easy cleaning. (6.) A 
plain and at the same time sensible hog house. (7.) Hogs making use 
of a self feeder. Self feeders help to increase weight in hogs and at the 
same time greatly economize food; also they make it possible to feed 
kinds of food that would otherwise be very difficult to give to hogs. 
(8.) Another view of an “A” type hog house, showing how this house 
may be easily and quickly ventilated. (9.) Calves feeding without waste 
from a simple feeding rack in a barnyard. 
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Weed Quality Doors 


MADE FROM CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


During the past few months, when builders were 
busy in all parts of the country, there has been a 


lively demand for Weed Quality Doors. 


These doors eliminate kicks due to warping, sagging, 





mantewess | Weed Lumber Company | sbi 


Weed Quality 


Sash and Doors WEED, CALIFORNIA Sash and Doors 








checking or shrinking—they are made from the 
wood that has no substitute. 

Order a few cars of stock sizes from your nearest 
jobber and prove to your customers that you sell 
high grade products. 





Leading Jobbers 


Weed Quality 
































Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Mr. Factory Buyer 


we have several million feet of 


EXCELLENT—DRY 


Hardwood Lumber 


ALL GRADES—ALL THICKNESSES IN 


Birch Basswood 


Maple Soft Elm 


If you require anything special, we will cut it for you. 


Write us. 


Tipler -Grossman 
MiWisstes Lumber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 


03 Bellin-Buch ° e 
Green Bay, Suiine "Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 








Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


_ Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries 


The Westport Lumber Company 


Lumber Path eS Lath 


Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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ONE OF the’effects of the income tax law which 
credit men have noticed is that it is now much more 
easy to obtain accurate financial statements, and 
the period immediately following the filing of in- 
come tax reports is found to be a good time to ask 
such information from customers. 


Iv 1s said that in many communities in Great 
Britain municipal bills prohibiting the erection of 
wood structures are being amended. If Britons 
begin living in wooden dwellings one of the stock 
arguments of the N. F. P. A. against wooden con- 
struction in this connection will receive a beautiful 
black eye. 


A MODERN type of screen door has a wooden 
panel a foot or so in height at the bottom. It is 
advertised as a ‘‘No Sag Door’’ and of course 
the panel materially stiffens the constryction, but 
another important advantage lies in the fact that 
it prevents the wearing out of the screen at the 
bottom, which is where it usually first gives way. 


Six Ferris type wood vessels have been purchased 
by a private concern at Seattle, Wash., and will be 
rigged as four-masted barkentines. The Ferris hull 
is not built on sailing ship lines but it is believed 
the ships can be operated successfully; and will 
carry double the capacity of lumber because the 
space otherwise occupied by the steam power plant 
will be available as cargo space. 


THE BRICKBAT is about to lose its deadly char- 
acter of assault. The clay is now mixed with a 
mineral ‘‘baking powder’’ so that it will swell or 


rise in baking and the light porous brick is then 
ground for an admixture of cement in a concrete 
which is both light and strong. This concrete was 
primarily developed for concrete ship building, but 
is being tested ont for gondola freight cars and 
other uses. The Scientific American refers some- 
what flippantly to this article as ‘‘ puffed brick.’’ 


WITH ALL the tons of catalogs which have been 
issued descriptive of woodworking machinery there 
is only a small proportion that can class as ade- 
quate instruction to the apprentice hand in the 
care and operation of such machinery. Some few 
firms appear to realize in the preparation of their 
literature that the machines they sell will reflect 
greater credit upon them if skilfully operated and 
are very careful to set down in considerable detail 
the results of their own knowledge and experience 
in this direction. There is a movement to stand- 
ardize the size of catalogs and it should be accom- 
panied by a movement to standardize their contents 
along the line of this suggestion. This is especially 
important in the export trade. 





“LEAKING IN TRANSIT” 


The Grain Dealers’ Journal, of Chicago, 
conducts an interesting column headed 
‘‘Leaking in Transit.’’ Recently a con- 
cern in Minneapolis addressed the follow- 
ing letter to that journal: 

‘*Car No. C&NW 10655 passed thru Eau 
Claire, Wis., Monday, Sept. 29, leaking 
four inch boards. 

‘*While this is hardly a fit item to put 
under your ‘‘Leaking in Transit’’ column, 
still we thought it would interest you. 
This was a gondola car. Apparently no 
attempt was being made to stop the lum- 
ber leaking out of the car. It was drop- 
ping off between the car it was in and the 
car following it. Several cars in the train 
seemed to have had some rough handling. 

‘‘We presume some poor lumber yard 
will be told this was a clear record car.’’ 

Altho not dealing in lumber this concern 
was attracted by the apparent loss that 
was going to be sustained by someone by 
reason of the constant dropping off of 
lumber from this car. This probably is 
not an isolated case. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pleased to have its readers report any cars 
coming to their attention that by reason 
of poor loading or rough handling have 
lost a part of their load enroute. 











A Storage Charge That Is Calculated 
to Keep Cars Moving 


The announcement by the Railroad Administra- 
tion a few days ago of a ten-dollar-a-day storage 
charge on refrigerator and lumber-laden cars held 
for reconsignment has been a fruitful topic for dis- 
cussion wherever lumbermen have come together. 
Viewing it as a traffic problem entirely and giving 
it no consideration from the economic standpoint, 
the Administration took this method of endeavor- 
ing to afford relief from a constantly growing car 
shortage that is affecting all branches of industry 
and is greatly interfering with the lumber industry 
especially. 

Reports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicate 
that the order of the Railroad Administration is 
being received by lumbermen with both approval 
and disapproval, depending upon how it may affect 
different branches of the industry. 

Inasmuch as this is a storage charge, only, as- 
sessed as a penalty for the undue withholding of 
cars from active service, it is to be presumed that 
the charge will be assessed indiscriminately and 
made to apply wherever a loaded car is held beyond 


the time allowed. It is not probable that this order 
will settle permanently the transit car question, but 
if kept in effect for a sufficient length of time it 
probably will make it possible for the transit car, 
in future hearings, to be judged in the light of 
actual experience on both sides. If the assessment 
of this onerous storage charge prevents the use of 
the transit car—or its abuse—and this proves real- 
ly to be a good thing for the industry and for users 
of lumber, then there can be no valid objection to 
an order of this kind being made permanent. If, 
on the other hand, experience shows that the claims 
of the proponents of the transit car are substan- 
tiated and that the privilege is beneficial to the 
public and to the industry, agitation of the sub- 
ject should cease and attention be diverted to mat- 
ters of greater import. 
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Daily Paper Says Good Word 
for Wood Construction 


Wood usually gets the worst of it in any dis- 
cussions which it receives in the daily press, but 
not always. An unidentified clipping has come to 
hand which reads as follows: 


Wooden Walls Resist Fire 

Not long ago in a storage warehouse fire, a socalled 
fireproof building burned out its contents and its 
concrete walls were badly damaged. Fire spread from 
room to room and from floor to floor thru holes in walls 
and floors that were in no case larger than six inches 
in diameter, left for the installation of steam pipes. 

It was behind an unbroken wooden partition on one 
of the upper floors that the firemen were able to make a 
stand to check and finally control the blaze. The 
wooden wall was more potent for fire control than all 
the combustible materials of which the building was 
constructed, 

This was not a “freak” occurrence and it should be 
noted by building code makers. An unbroken wooden 
plank partition giving no edges for the fire to attack, is 
itself, to a certain degree, more fire resistive than most 
concrete walls, as wood is a better non-conductor of 
heat than concrete, and because of the disintegrating 
qualities of concrete and its porosity, the solid wooden 
wall stands to great length under fire. In many cities 
a wooden building of mill construction provided with a 
sprinkler system will have the same rate of fire insur- 
ance as a similarly constructed concrete building. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recognizes this as re- 
ferring to a fire which occurred in a warehouse at 
Schenectady, N. Y. This interesting account of 
the fire might have gone further by stating that 
the conerete in that fire suffered serious damage 
from the heat, and the experts concluded that this 
was because of the character of the gravel used in 
making it. 


An Experience with an Old Wooden 
House Offers Suggestions 


There were many people in Chicago this fall who 
searched in vain for a suitable place to rent and 
some who had not thought of purchasing at this 
time were forced to consider that expedient. All of 
the undesirable dwellings of every sort appeared to 
be on the market, but a decision of a north side 
family to move to California placed their home for 
sale in the morning and it found a ready buyer the 
same afternoon. 

The house was evidently built just at the time 
when white pine was still coming into Chicago by 
cargo and its new competitor from the South was 
also reaching the market; for all of the framing 
in the house is of white pine in the full rough sizes 
of the cargo period, but such of the flooring as is 
not of oak (in the attic) is of southern pine. It 
has a Colonial 2-story porch in front, but as origi- 
nally built the only access to the spacious second 
story porch was thru the windows of the two front 
bedrooms. A former owner, however, had eut thru 
a doorway to make this porch an actually useful as 
well as ornamental feature of the structure. 

The carpenter’s joiner of those days was leisurely 
and exact, a source of pleasure to anyone who 
appreciates fine work, This was so true that suc- 
cessive coats of paint had made all of the windows 
too tight. The inner stops are being taken off and 
renailed more loosely and on certain of the windows 
are being put back with screws instead of nails. 
These windows, particularly in the third story, are 
miude to open only from the bottom and there is 
no way to reach the outer side of the glass in the 
lower sash for cleaning except by removal of the 
sash. 

The former owner had placed the property in the 
finest possible condition preparatory to a sale and 
among other things had a carpenter go over the en- 
tire roof, who used only a dozen or so of new 
shingles in replacement but did a lot of renailing. 
The net result is that while the roof leaked slightly 
only in one place before, it now leaks slightly in 
four places. It may be possible to cure these from 
beneath with asphalt paint injected into the shingle 
laps with a long nozzled automobile grease gun. 
The instance suggests, however, that the doctoring 
of an old shingle roof should be attempted only 
when the roof is thoroly moist in order to avoid 
as far as possible the splitting of shingles in re- 
nailing. 

The basement has brick walls, a good cement 
floor and a number of its partitions are lathed 
and plastered. The builder, however, thought to 
save the cost of baseboards, which was not wise, 
inasmuch as the plaster near the floor has gone. 

These are, however, minor points to be jotted 
down here to be practically useful in the planning 
of other homes. The purchaser believes that he has 





in this solidly built frame building a substantial 
and permanent investment. He does not agree with 
those who claim that it would prove more perma- 
nent if built of brick, for the brick part of this 
structure, the foundation walls, seems to require 
preservative treatment more than any of the wooden 
superstructure as evidenced by the little row of red 
brickdust accumulated on the floor at the bottom 
of the walls, a graphic exposition of the fact that 
brick is by no means imperishable. 


An Effective Method, Perhaps, but 
Hardly Convenient 


A news item from Madison, Wis., published else- 
where in this issue, discusses end coatings for logs 
and lumber to prevent checking. It says paint and 
white lead are convenient, but respectively of low 
and medium effectiveness; while rosin lamp black 
is easy to handle and is of high effectiveness. It 
further directs that one part by weight of lamp 
black be stirred in sixty parts by weight of melted 
rosin and the ends of the sticks dipped in this 
molten mixture to a depth of about one-half 
inch. 

This may be very excellent in its ultimate re- 
sults, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN respectfully 
wishes to point out that it is somewhat inconven- 
ient to pick up a 16-foot log, 15 to 20 inches in 
diameter and dip the end of it in the way de- 
scribed. Better prescribe something, brethren, 
that can be put on with a brush. 





So Concrete Also Is Improved 
e . 
by Painting 

The American Builder for September says: 

It has been only recently that the desirability of 
painting concrete structures has been admitted, Prob- 
ably that is the reason for the large number of examples 
of concrete construction found in all industrial centers, 
presenting a most untidy, inartistic appearance, 

All of these old structures could very easily be 
beautified and protected from deterioration by the 
application of one or more coats of a standard con- 
crete paint. It is applied with a brush the same as 
wooden structures are painted, dries very quickly and 
greatly improves the external appearance of concrete 
structures of all kinds. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has never seen the 
desirability of painting conerete structures ad- 
mitte] when the costs are being compared with 
wooden construction, It would destroy one of the 
favorite arguments of the concrete people used 
against wood, that wood requires occasional paint. 


A Careless Practice that Should 
Be Discontinued 


An importer in Brussels, Belgium, has directed 
the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the 
failure of lumbermen and other business men in 
the United States to attach sufficient postage to 
letters destined for the Continent. This 
spondent says: 

‘*We are receiving almost daily letters from 
American firms that are insufficiently stamped and 
we keep on paying 30 centimes tax several times 
every week. Perhaps it might be advisable that 
your paper, which is read by so many thousands of 
lumbermen, would point out that letters for the 
Continent, whether Belgium or France, must be 
stamped 5 cents and not 2 cents. Thereby you 
will render me and many other people here a real 
service, ’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in 
calling attention to this careless practice in order 
that it may be corrected, and trusts that lumber- 
men, at least, will be careful to see that all their 
correspondence. destined for the Continent has 
sufficient postage attached, thus removing a petty 
cause for annoyance to their correspondents on the 
other side. 


corre- 





WHILE THE acceptor of a trade acceptance usually 
indicates his own bank as the place where it is 
payable the acceptance often comes to another bank 
in his town with which he may not be doing busi- 
ness, or he may in fact not be on friendly terms 
with it. Such banks usually present the acceptance 
direet for collection instead of sending it over to 
the bank indicated upon it. This has created frie- 
tion in some instances and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, has sent out a letter to 
member banks asking that friction on this point be 
avoided as much as possible. 


Current Fire Losses Show 
Substantial Decrease 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has sent out a review of property fire losses 
during the four months ending with Oct. 1, which 
it states are a marked decrease from last year’s 
figures for the corresponding period. 

The table shows total losses of nearly $71,000,000, 
of which 53.6 percent were in warehouses, factories 
or congested business sections. It also calls special 
attention to the fact that dwellings represent but 
3.6 pereent of the total losses, showing that the 
attacks upon wooden dwellings and shingle roofs 
are not direeted to a chief or indeed the really 
important source of fire losses. Fires in stables 
and barns represent 1.8 percent and in garages 1.6 
pereent. 

The bulletin also calls attention to the fact that 
the socalled fire prevention experts are still harping 
upon the conflagrations which occurred in 1916, 
having no important conflagrations in 1918 or 1919 
up to the present date to talk about. It suggests 
that the two points to which attention should be 
most largely directed are the defective flue and the 
careless individual. Shingles are made the scape- 
goat for many defective chimney fires. 





Forester Graves Outlines 
National Policy 


Altho the chief forester of the United States 
Forest Service has had somewhat to say upon the 
matter of a national forest policy upon several 
oceasions in the recent past it has remained uncer- 
tain in the minds of many, and particularly of those 
who are interested in the subject from the lumber- 
man’s viewpoint, just what details might lie be- 
hind his generalizations. In this issue on pages 50 
and 50A he condenses into a brief space a logical 
statement of the program that he has in mind and 
states it in a way which is on the whole fairly clear. 
Certain phrases are still sufficiently vague to leave 
tome room for inquiry—as where he speaks 
of better returns from timber land ‘‘in the long 
run.’’?’ Not all lumbermen may desire to make a 
long run for their realization. 

Reading further, however, and considering the 
discussion as a whole it appears gratifyingly free 
from any suggestion of coercive measures invad- 
ing the rights of private property as usually de- 
fined. Mr. Graves in this’ instance ap- 
pears to come with a golden apple in his hand 
instead of a club, and his utterances contrast very 
markedly with the intemperate and ill-tempered re- 
cent discussion of the subject by the president of 
the American Society of Foresters. 

In brief the general idea of the forester appears 
to be that the Federal Government can exercise ade- 
quate control over the States by offering them co- 
operative and financial assistance conditioned upon 
their fulfilling the standard requirements which it 
prescribes for the purpose of unifying the program. 
If the State governments act along the general lines 
desired they receive Federal assistance, which 
is withheld if they don’t. In a general way this 
also appears to be the chief foundation for co- 
ordinating the efforts of the individual lumberman 
or timber owner with the Federal and State pro- 
gram. If the individual elects to operate his tim- 
ber conservatively or to grow forests upon his 
cut-over or other land holdings best suited for that 
purpose, the State and Federal governments assist 
him to the extent that the results achieved are of 
public rather than private benefit. 

This principle as regards the relation between 
the Federal Government and the States is quite ade- 
quately stated. This is because it may be taken 
for granted that the national Government can 
exercise no coercive power over State legislators. 
It may purchase their codperation, but can not com- 
pel it. It is not quite so clear in regard to the 
individual whether this principle is to be entirely 
relied upon. Suppose that the individual owner 
of timber considers it more profitable to cut his 
timber immediately in clean cutting while the 
forestry experts in charge of the Federal or State 
program do not agree with him. Will any law un- 
der contemplation limit his current cuttings 


to the mature trees which may be officially desig- 
nated; or, will the State as an alternative measure, 
upon the theory that this particular piece of for- 
est must be preserved as a matter of public benefit, 
exercise the long established prerogative of con- 
demnation, appraisal and purchase? 

This is, however, merely by way of speculation 
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and in order to throw light upon Col. Graves’ pres- 
entation of the sul ject. Even altho the questions 
raised above are nut entirely clear, it is clear that 
the program as outlined is intended to remove the 
chief present incentives to early exploitation of for- 
est resources, rather than their conservative and 
deliberate realization. Men cut timber because as 
it stands it is not safe from fire. Very well, we 
will give it better protection. They cut it because 
the taxes are eating up its increase in value by 
holding. Very well, we will adjust the timber as- 
sessments. They cut timber because they need the 
money locked up in it, or if they do not need their 
initial investment can not afford the additional in- 
vestment for carrying charges. Very well, we will 
loan them money upon favorable terms which will 
enable them to secure the higher realization prom- 
ised by holding for further growth and future sale. 

Looked at in this broad way this present con- 
tribution would seem to be the most complete pres- 
entation of a national forest program which has 
as yet been made. It is, of course, in condensed 
form and its various features may later be elabo- 


rated in greater detail. It affords a most excellent 
foundation for further discussion and elaboration, 
and is on the whole a very notable contribution 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pride in 
presenting to its readers. 


Comfort Makeshifts for 
Concrete Floors 


A writer in the Wood-Worket has the following 
to say regarding factory floors: 

While it is true that the old wooden floor had a 
pernicious habit of wearing freely between the knots, 
leaving them rearing up round and polished like cobble- 
stones in the bed of a brook, yet it is true that they 
seemed to have a sort of fellow-feeling for the feet of 
the mortals with which they came in contact, and 
softened the jar to their anatomy by their resiliency, 
also did the best in their power to equalize the temper- 
ature to these same feet during the cool and the heated 
periods, 

This the cement floor will never do. While it is 
extremely sanitary and easily kept clean, yet it always 
has the cold and clammy feeling of the inside of a 





tomb and a resiliency about equal to a hunk of cast 
iron. It is a great little heat conductor also, and while it 
never has any warmth of feeling itself, yet it will pilfer 
the natural heat from Bill Green’s pedal extremities 
and scatter it broadcast, just as if it hadn’t cost Bill 
most of his weekly pay for meat and groceries just to 
generate that same heat. 

Seriously, tho, this unnatural drain of bodily heat 
has a bad effect on the feet of most men, causing them 
to swell and become painful, breeding corns and 
bunions, also that tired feeling which has never yet 
been known to help increase the figures on the pay 
envelope nor win the bearer any genial smiles from the 
manager. Mats made from linoleum, roofing paper and 
like material help a good deal when placed where the 
workman stands in front of machine or bench. A 
good stunt is to stick them down at the corners with a 
little shellac or tar, so the edges won’t curl up and 
commit indiscretions with the feet and legs of the 
operators. 


Obviously the makeshift coverings referred to are 
dangerous even tho the corners are stuck down. 
Wood block flooring is much more satisfactory in 
every way. The old wooden floor he reviews must 
have been of soft woods; the hardwoods resist wear 
about equal to the knots in them. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Demand for Southern Pine 


There has been little change in the southern pine 
situation since last week. Distributing centers re 
port many inquiries, tho a slightly 
slower actual demand as compared 
with a few weeks ago; but it is 
with greatest difficulty that lum- 
ber can be had to meet the de- 
mand, mills declaring that the 
slight increase in _ production 
which recently has been effected is 
more than covered by the old or- 
ders on file and the current re- 
quirements. Dressed stock con- 
tinues in particular request, with 
flooring stock easily the searcest 
as a result of the heavy buying 
by builders eager to rush their 
jobs to completion before the end 
of the season. Consequently, 
prices on flooring have moved up- 
ward again, on an average of $1 
to $2 but up to $10 on some sales 
of A. On most other items of 
southern pine they remain firm at 
former levels, altho from some 
sections come reports of slightly 
easier quotations on dimension 
stock. The car shortage as a rule 
is as severe as ever, and there 
seem to be no definite assurances 
that early relief can be obtained. 
The result is that many mills, in 
the Georgia-Florida district par- 
ticularly, are being forced to close 
down because of lack of shipping 
facilities; and in view of this 
situation, most mills are reluctant 
to take on any business for future 
delivery, their order files gener- 
ally still being large enough to 
keep them busy for some time and 
Southern Pine they really aalaiien to rebuild 

Barometer their low and broken stocks after 
catching up with back orders before accepting any 
heavy volume of new business, rather than gamble 
on the car situation. 
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Call for Douglas Fir 


The production of Douglas fir has steadily in- 
creased until it now is approximately 3 percent 
below normal, and shipments during the week ended 
Sept. 27 were more than 16,000,000 feet below the 
cut. This surplus, however, is only a drop in the 
proverbial bucket toward replenishing the depleted 
stocks of the mills. Latest reports show that the 
industry as a whole has only 60 percent of its 
normal volume of stock on hand, while the order 
files show that all these stocks, or their equivalent, 
have been sold and would be moved out if enough 
cars were at hand. The car situation, instead of 
getting better, is reported as worse thruout the 
Douglas fir region; but the mills nevertheless are 
beginning to take on new business, in the evident ex- 
pectation that better transportation facilities will 
soon be placed at their disposal. In consequence, 
the week’s barometer shows the heaviest run of 
business reported for over a month. A few mills, 
however, continue their policy of refusing orders 
pending improvement in the car situation. With a 
normal car supply, and with these mills conse- 
quently on the market, there is no doubt but that 
the order files of the industry as a whole would re- 
flect a quite heavy buying movement. Earlier in 
the season when cars were more plentiful, buyers 
for the eastern retail trade placed hundreds of cars 


of west Coast lumber in transit; but the seareity of 
cars at the mill point has served, it is reported, to 
clean up nearly all the transit ears by this time. At 
least, the eastern and middle West trade is clamor- 
ing for lumber, but it will take cars to let it have it. 
The mills weleome orders for timbers and some of 
this business has recently been booked at price con- 
cessions; other prices are firm. 


With the Western Pines Industry 


Conditions in the lumber industry of the Inland 
Empire remain as they were. Distributing centers 
report a slower demand for western pines now than 
for some weeks, induced, it is agreed, by realization 
of the futility of ordering when there is practically 
nothing to get. The mills are still so tied up with 
old orders that they refuse to accept new business. 
Much business from the Chicago district that was 
placed last July has not been shipped yet, which 
fact throws some light on the mill situation. There 
is still a good call in the middle West for shop 
lumber, and good prices for this could be realized if 
shipments could be made. The big eastern demand 
for California white and sugar pine continues un- 
abated; hence the mills remain in a bad position 
as regards stocks. Prices have advanced gener- 
ally, effective Oct. 1. 


The Market for Hardwoods 


More aggressive buying on the part of distribu- 
ters and consumers has given additional strength 
to the hardwood market, and the tendeney toward 
a recession in values which developed a few weeks 
ago has completely disappeared and a slight up- 
ward movement on some popular items has set in. 
A notable feature of the current situation is the 
larger movement of the lower grades and the het- 
ter values which they now command. Production 
has been increased to some extent, but most re- 
ports indicate that it fails to get the jump on de- 
mand. Many mills report stocks of ash, which 
wood enjoys the keenest call, to be cleaned out and 
hickory to have a demand far in excess of supply, 
which enables holders to secure any reasonable 
price. Stocks of quartered oak also are at bed 
rock, and there seems no possibility of rebuilding 
them when everything cut is literally being snatched 
from the saw, as now. Plain oak also is in an ex- 
cellent position. Retail business is good, as a gen 
eral rule, and the late call for building lumber is 
heavier than had been expected, much small resi- 
dence work being under way in different parts of 
the country. Flooring and interior finish hence is 
in particularly active call. During most of the 
present season building has been confined to con- 
tract work, but of late there has been evidence that 
the speculative builder is coming into the market 
again, and that on a scale which, say observers, 
forecasts a considerable expansion of building op- 
erations next year. Of course, the industrial de- 





mand continues to be the heaviest and the most 
important, and every indication is that it will keep 
up strongly indefinitely. Export demand, too, is 
said to be a little heavier now than for some weeks 
and everything points to the development of a bet- 
ter overseas trade. The settlement of the British 
railway strike has prompted the loading of many 
cargoes for immediate forwarding. In the mean- 
while, the labor situation in the southern producing 
sections is again becoming rather acute, the farms 
and cotton plantations drawing many workers away 
from the woods and mills. There has been very 
little change in the car situation, altho some manu- 
facturers profess to see a slight improvement. 


Notes on the Cypress Market 

There is a continued very active retail demand 
for cypress, in which the country trade figures 
prominently; out much of it goes unsatisfied as the 
mills are still operating under conditions which 
forbid the acceptance of much future business. 
Their order books are very heavy and their stocks 
low, and altho their production is 
nearly normal they do not seem 
to be making much headway to- 
ward cleaning up their old orders. 
The manufacturing trades are 
heavy takers. Under this pressure 
of excellent demand eypress prices 
naturally hold up well and there 
have been advances on some of the 
better grades. 
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The North Carolina pine mills 
during the last three or four 
weeks have been able to increase 
production to some extent and 
thus enlarge the available supply 
of better grade lumber and de- 
mand has increased likewise. 
This new demand has_ turned 
chiefly to the dressed stock, altho 
rough lumber has received a por- 
tion of it; but the mills still hesi- 
tate to sell ahead under present 
market conditions. Prospects for 
a continuance of the better de- 
mand are bright and prices are as 
firm as they were. Box lumber 
still moves slowly, the manufac- 
turers not believing this a ripe 
time to stock up; and the lumber- 
men are making no attempts to 
force sales thru lower quotations, 
preferring to hold their stocks 
until such a time as they can dis- 
pose of them at prices asked. 
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Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 

Week Ended Jan.1 to 

Association —————— Sept. 27 Sept. 27 
*Southern Pine........ 80,346,495 68,550,534 49,758,852 2,945,471,967 2,934,447,076 2,826,949,910 
West Coast.......... 85,622,192 69,588,816 61,323,416 2,646,517,718 2,675,404,298 2,691,340,556 
Western Pine........ 26 076,000 23,712,000 13,100,000 705,562,792 668,863,620 725,500,000 
pO Do” ete 10,838,807 10,578,181 11,070,000 284,582,779 272,186,130 304,128,871 
Northern Pine........ 4,268,319 5,833,719 1,698,888 137,717,484 166,171,319 102,447,688 

California White and 

Sugar Pine......... 10,845,000 5,263,000 7,362,000 224,829,000 168,375,000 150,371,000 
7,569,000 4,667,000 215,249,000 214,622,000 261,427,000 


ORIG, din cwrewcwins 6,211,000 


*The Southern Pine report is for the week ended Oct. 3. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


THE SEASONING OF EUCALYPTUS 
One of our correspondents in Europe is inquiring 
for cooperage machinery for use in Spain. They 
state the timber will be supplied in the form of planks, 
2% inches or 5 inches thick by 8 inches wide, and 
from 8 to 10 feet long. They say the wood is 
eucalyptus, and they state “as far as we can make 
out the drying of eucalyptus wood is rather a tech- 
nical process and requires a special plant. Perhaps 
some of the American users will be able to give you 
detailed instructions regarding what is required.” 
Can you put us in touch with someone who can 
give any information regarding the drying of eucalyp- 
tus wood, as this is something entirely new to us %— 
Inquiry No. 61, 


[The above comes from a well known American 
manufacturer of woodworking machinery. The 
seasoning of eucalyptus has been the source of a 
great deal of vexation and trouble in the United 
States and has been very thoroly studied by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis. 
Our friends in Australia contend, however, that 
the chief reason for this difficulty is that the 
eucalyptus that has been grown in America (chief- 
ly in California) has been harvested at a stage 
which, while including trees of very considerable 
size, nevertheless represents an extreme immaturity 
as compared with the veterans that are cut for 
commercial purposes in Australia. They main- 
tain that the difficulty of seasoning this imma- 
ture wood is much greater than that of the wood 
of trees that have stood for centuries under the 
Australian sun. 

It is, however, admitted that some varieties of 
eucalyptus do offer some difficulty of seasoning 
even in Australia, while others such as jarrah can 
be air dried with very little difficulty—Ep1rTor. | 


DOUBTS THORNTON’S COST STATISTICS 


Having read E. L. Thornton’s views in your Aug. 30 
issue, I believe he has overlooked a few points. He 
states that the cost of producing lumber in 1912, count- 
ing the value of the stumpage at $5 per thousand, is 
$13.50 per thousand delivered on cars mill, while the 
mill average selling price is $18.50, leaving a profit of 
$5 per thousand. 

He states that today’s margin is $15 per thousand. 
I do not agree with him in that there is that margin 
today. I believe it is costing the longleaf mills, includ- 
ing the value of stumpage, $30 per thousand to put 
lumber on the cars, and I do believe it is costing the 
shortleaf mills even more. I do not believe the gen- 
eral mill average in longleaf yellow pine will be over 
$40 per thousand, this leaving a profit of $10 per thou- 
sand, and while the mill average of shortleaf mills is 
undoubtedly more, it is costing them more to produce 
lumber from the stump to the cars. Taking a general 
average profit of $10 per thousand, which I believe is 
nearly correct, the buying power of $5 in 1912 was as 
great as the buying power of $10 is today. So taking 
into consideration the buying power of money in 1912 
and today, the mills are not making any more than 
they did in 1912, and if they did not profiteer in 1912, 
they are not today.—INquiry No. 92. 

[The above letter comes from a well known 
Louisiana lumber manufacturing point. The cost 
statement for June of the Southern Pine Association 
issued Sept. 2 shows the total cost of production, in- 
cluding shipping and selling as well as stumpage 
ranging from $18.30 as a minimum to $39.68 as a 
maximum, with an average of $26.52 for the mills 
reporting. This, however, was in June. The high- 
est stumpage value recorded in this schedule is 
$12.23 and is associated with a low manufacturing 
cost, producing a total cost for this mill of $28.68. 
The stumpage values of the report run all the way 
from this high figure down to $2.07 a thousand, and 
yet the mill reporting this lowest value for its 
stumpage had a lumber manufacturing cost of 
$26.18. It is obvious in looking over this stumpage 
column that had it been figured at a basis of pres- 
ent stumpage value (instead of original cost in 
many cases) the average lumber manufacturing cost 
would have been over $30, rather than under it.— 
EDITOR. | 





BOOK ON ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 

Can you recommend to us a good book for a begin- 
ner who is primarily interested in the retail selling of 
lumber but who incidentally would like to become more 
proficient in the drawing of sketches and plans for 
houses ?—Inquiry No. 105. 

[Many similar requests have come to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in the past and it has usually 
answered them by reference to some of the older 
standard books upon the subject. Such books, 
however, are usually intended for the man who in- 
tends to become an architect or architectural drafts- 
man and are much more complete and technical 
than needed. Coincident with the above inquiry 
there comes a book which is a precise answer to it. 
The author, George W. Seaman, is an architect in 
Trenton, N. J., and also instructor in architecture 
in the School of Industrial Arts in that city. 

This book is practical from cover to cover and 
shows just how to block out a plan from the few 


lines which show the walls and floor levels on thru 
to adding the roof and window lines to the com- 
pleted plan with all its details. It is particularly 
good in its detailing of wood construction and 
wooden trim and finish. ; 

This book is published at a very moderate price 
which, however, if it were to be mentioned here 
would subject this entire page to classification by 
the postoffice department as an advertising page 
under a new ruling which caps the climax of all the 
regulations of which the bureaucrats of the post- 
office department have been guilty up to this time. 
Our readers will, of course, want to know how 
much the book costs, but it will be necessary for 
them to write in to us in order to secure the infor- 
mation.—EDITOR. | 


LONG HICKORY POLES ARE WANTED 

We are in the market for eighty fish pound poles up 
to 70 feet long, 6-inch diameter at top, either of swamp 
oak or hickory, hickory preferred. 

Can you direct us whom to write to who can furnish 
these? Of course, we prefer to get them in the eastern 
section of the country from North Carolina up, if 
possible.—-INQuiIry No. 104. 


|The above inquiry comes from a fishery on the 
New Jersey coast. Eighty such poles make up 
quite a nice little order and some of our eastern 
readers may be glad to figure upon it. The address 
of the inquirer will be supplied upon request.— 
EpIror. | 


WANTS A MARKET FOR PERSIMMON 

By the way, one of our sawmill friends writes us 
asking where there is a market for persimmon, in what 
shape it wants to be cut and what it is worth. Not 
being posted on this I am, of course, going to the 
“Information Bureau Headquarters,” believing that you 
can give us the necessary ‘“dope.’’—INnquiry No. 114. 

[The above comes in a letter from a Cairo (IIl.) 
lumberman, He does not give the address of the 
sawmill man who wants to sell persimmon, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is asking for this informa- 
tion so that it may be able to put him in direct 
communication with any persons who may answer 
this inquiry. Persimmon is used along with dog- 
wood for wooden shuttle blocks and has quite a 
number of other special uses. It should be cut only 
to special orders, and orders should not be difficult 
to secure as persimmon is not a very plentiful 
wood.—EDITor. | 





SUMMER COTTAGE PLANS WANTED 

Can you tell us of any firm that has a plan book of 
camp lodges suitable for summer cottages on the north- 
ern lakes? If so, we would appreciate the information 
very much.—INQuiry No, 100, 

[The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of any 
plan book devoted particularly to summer cottages. 
If any of our readers do, the information will be 
appreciated. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has pub- 
lished in its plan series a number of summer cot- 
tage plans.—EpITor. | 


ARE MARKET PRICES WHOLESALE? 


There is some contention between buyers and sellers 
of lumber as to the exact interpretation of prices quoted 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at a given point. Are 
these figures for wholesale or retail trade, and does 
“finished” lumber mean sawed out to dimension at 
instance of customer or to the American scale and on 
board car within a radius of a certain point? 

What do you consider a fair percentage as between 
grower of timber and consumer and the go-betweens? 
If first quality basswood is quoted at $95 a thousand 
and it can be sawed out and put on board for $20 a 
thousand (as it could be in this section at present price 
of labor), how much should the operator or owner be 
able to get of the $75 in sight ?—INQuiry No. 74. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Vermont point 
which is not a wholesale market for lumber. Where 
prices are quoted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
market reports they are almost always wholesale 
prices, and if retail prices are referred to the text 
usually indicates it. 

Where our inquirer speaks of ‘‘finished’’ lum- 
ber he probably means finish lumber. This is the 
clear lumber which is used for interior finish and 
takes its name from that use. 

The manufacturer of basswood or any other lum- 
ber is entitled to get as near the ruling retail price 
as possible for his product; whether he does get 
it depends entirely upon how much of the service 
he performs. If he sells to the retailer, the re- 
tailer will of course want his profit in addition to 
retail distribution expenses, and if the sawmill man 
does not wish to undertake to reach the retailer, 
the wholesaler to whom he sells must so buy as to 
make a profit in resale. Just how much each factor 
is entitled to is entirely dependent upon cirecum- 
stances and there is no such thing as a general 
average which ean be quoted. If the sawmill man 
has good basswood to sell he is as a practical thing 
entitled to receive for it all that, his buying public 
is willing to pay. Basswood isa pretty scarce wood 


in the middle West at the present time and the 
question of the most favorable price obtainable is a 
matter of a knowledge of the market.—Ep1Tor. | 





POSSIBILITIES IN PANAMA HARDWOODS 


In your issue of Sept. 27 I note on page 38 your 
answer to Inquiry No. 89, entitled “American Market 
for Panama Woods,” and having spent some time early 
this year in the Panamanian forests examining the 
woods and their texture, I feel impelled to call your 
attention to some of the inaccuracies of your reply. 

In the first place the statements made are as mis- 
leading as they are unfortunate at this time when 
substantial investments are being made by practical 
lumbermen in Panamanian timber looking toward the 
development of an increased supply of hardwood lumber 
for distribution in the United States as well as other 
countries. 

You indicate that the wood found in Panama is 
doubtless valuable for many purposes but the fact that 
the possible users do not know the wood and the 
present freight rate situation makes the development 
of the market a slow process. While it is true that 
all new woods, of course, require introduction would 
it not be a splendid plan to carefully investigate mat- 
ters of this character before making a report in the 
pages of your journal? And would it not be prudent 
for the author of the article in question to do so 
without delay and immediately correct the wrong 
impression caused by same? 

Not ten minutes’ walk from your office samples may 
be seen of Panamanian woods and a description of same 
had which would undoubtedly be illuminating to your 
editorial staff and demonstrate to you the fact that 
actual tests of some of these woods not only exceed 
the strength of our native woods, but possess qualities 
of greater durability. 

The introduction of these woods is first a matter of 
production. When the lumber has been produced it is 
evident under present conditions which most business 
men feel will prevail for a number of years, that the 
introduction of new woods which are similar to certain 
hardwoods in this country will not be difficult. As a 
matter of fact, the present status of the lumber busi- 
ness demands every possible wood that can be found 
which will answer the requirements of the lumber con- 
suming trade and if lumbermen are enterprising enough 
to undertake to add to the supply by going into Pana- 
manian forests, careful investigations and accurate 
reports should be published by the lumber press in 
order not to mislead any who might be prospective 
operators or investors in Panama, 

Your statement to the effect that many Panamanian 
hardwoods prove disappointing upon test means little 
inasmuch as it does not set forth what kinds of 
lumber you have in mind. On the other hand, in our 
own forests are found some species of woods which 
present a stringy surface, but methods of manufacture 
have been devised whereby all woods of this character 
sre made available for the purposes to which they are 
best adapted. You do not state what variety of 
Panamanian wood checks into tooth-pick material, 
but while this may be true of some particular kind of 
wood (with which the writer is not acquainted), it is 
not true in regard to any of the larger species of trees 
which are found in tropical forests. 

Therefore, as a lumberman vitally interested in the 
development of lumber manufacturing in the republic 
of Panama, I earnestly request that you reconsider 
your reply to “Inquiry No. 89,” make an accurate 
investigation by consulting with men qualified to state 
the facts, then publish same.—Frepprick L. Brown, 
of Crandall & Brown, Chicago.—No. 89. 


[ Mr. Brown is interested with Edward L. Thorn- 
ton, W. M. Buchanan, of Joliet, Ill., and others in 
the development of a Panama timber tract and this 
is an instance where practical lumbermen are put- 
ting their own experience and their own capital into 
such development. They appear to think that the 
article in this department on Sept. 27 was too gen- 
eral and sweeping, altho in its language it was 
confined to the ordinary stock selling proposition 
which has been the rule rather than the exception 
in the past. The names of Messrs. Brown, Thornton 
and Buchanan are sufficient guaranty of the stand- 
ing of the new enterprise which, of course, was not 
at all in mind when the previous article was written 

The AMERIAN LUMBERMAN has visited the office 
referred to by Mr. Brown (the headquarters of the 
Pasiga Company) and has inspected the large 
samples referred to. It has previously seen all of 
these woods, of which espave and Spanish cedar are 
the most important, but espave is here shown in 
heavy planks both flat sawn and quartered and also 
in sample of flooring manufactured at a local fac- 
tory. These are Panama woods for which energetic 
promotion will find a ready market, and as Mr. 
Brown says,—the present demand for lumber and 
the probability that this demand will continue for 
some time—should offer a favorable period for the 
introduction of new woods. With this the AMERrI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN heartily agrees and as the new 
company expects to invest several hundred thousand 
dollars in active manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing, directed by. lumbermen, it may be expected 
to accomplish its purposes successfully, 


It is quite likely that there will be stock jobbing 
promotions in the future in tropical timber just as 
in mining, oils and real estate, but in all of these 
lines there should be proper differentiation between 
these and reputable and substantial enterprises; 
and if this distinction was not made sufficiently 
clear in the original article it is here emphasized. 
America needs some of this timber and we also 
need the closer relationship with Panama which 
such enterprises bring about. The actual pioneer 
in this field will be entitled to the honors usually 
accorded to the early pathfinders in any unexplored 
field.— Eb1Tor. | 
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REFUTES PROFITEERING CHARGE 


Lumberman Shows that Price Advances Have 
not Checked Building of Homes 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 6.—A Baltimore daily 
paper the other day contained an article designed 
to show that rank profiteering is rife among the 
members of the lumber trade, and that they are to 
blame for the check in construction work that is 
said to have been notea of late, with builders re- 
fusing to pay the prices asked for lumber. The en- 
tire purport ot the article was to put upon the 
lumbermen the blame for any failure to obtain an 
increase in the housing facilities of the city com- 
mensurate with its needs because of the undue exac- 
tions levied by the dealers. In support of this con- 
tention prices were quoted which showed apparent 
advances from $10 to $17 per 1,000 feet. 

Among those who have come forward to take ex- 
ception to the article is George Helfrich, of George 
Helfrich & Sons, who protests against the spirit of 
the account and defends the trade against the im- 
plication of underhand methods. Says he: 

These prices were not put into force over night, as 
it were, but have been in existence for some time and 
at no period has there been a jump of $10 to $17. The 
advances have been gradual ever since the country en- 
tered into the war and are primarily due to the fact 
that the Government commandeered practically all the 
lumber in sight, and the mills have not yet begun to 
eatch up. Advances in labor and the growing scarcity of 
timber are also factors, but it is not so even now that 
oak flooring can be bought as cheaply or nearly as low 
as pine. There still is a marked difference in favor of 
the latter. It is also not true that there is more indus- 
trial construction being done in the city than home 
building. Home construction, according to all the con- 
tractors I have talked to, holds first place by a good 
margin in Baltimore today. The Baltimore lumber 
quotations are not any higher, if as high, as those in 
some other cities, which is demonstrated by the fact 
that local dealers often ship to other cities because they 
can get better prices there.” 

Mr. Helfrich might also have pointed out that 
most of the stocks which have advanced in price 
are of the better kind and make up only a small part 
of the production. The vastly greater proportion 
of common lumber has undergone no heavy in- 
creases in price, and continues in numerous in- 
stances to yield a positive loss to the producer, 
which loss, of course, must be made up on other 
grades. At any rate, the margin of profit is very 
moderate. 


HEADS LIBERTY MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—Never having shirked 
what he considered a ecivie duty, R. A. Long, in 
spite of the fears of himself and his associates that 
leadership in the work might prove of serious harm 
to a man of his years, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the campaign to collect $2,000,000 for the 
Liberty Memorial which Kansas City is to erect in 
commemoration of its soldier dead. 

Mr. Long was the chairman of the original com- 
mittee formed to decide upon plans for a memorial. 
With that work completed, he and his associates 
felt that the active work should be left to others. 
But that decision was made with regret, and Mr. 
Long admitted it. When J. C. Nichols, a member 
of the committee arose at the meeting and said 
that ‘‘we can’t afford to risk the failure or sue- 
cess of this movement in the hands of any man 
other than R. A. Long,’’ the committee agreed with 
him and the committee urged Mr. Long to recon- 
sider. He did and in accepting said: 





When I go back to the time when it was stated in 
one of our daily papers that a monument like this 
should be started and recall the thrill that came to me, 
I put all other considerations aside. I feel now, with 
the pledge of the loyal support of the committee and 
the various civie organizations, the same thrill, and | 
am ready to put all other considerations aside that we 
may be able to express our appreciation of the lives 
that have been sacrificed for us. 


Mr. Long now is preparing a list of chairmen 
of the various sub-committees which will assist in 
the campaign, which will begin October 27. 





LOGGING IMPRESSES PRINCE OF WALES 


Victoria, B. C., Oct. 4.—Thanks to the kindness 
of W. H. Munsie, of the Shawnigan Lake Lumber 
Co., the forest department was enabled to show 
some of the press representatives accompanying the 
Prince of Wales something of the logging and lum- 
bering industry of British Columbia. 

The party, consisting of Messrs. Gerald Campbell, 
of the London Times; W. T. Massey, of the Daily 
Telegraph; Douglas Newton, of the Daily Chron- 
icle; Everard Votes, Reuter’s representative; F. G. 
Griffin, of the Toronto Star, representing the Unit- 
ed Press, and Commander Newport, left Victoria a 
few days ago accompanied by Mr. Munsie and sev- 
eral members of the forestry staff, arriving at 
Shawnigan in time to enable a real logging camp 
lunch to be prepared by Chef Meunier. 

After lunch, accompanied by Superintendent and 
Mrs. Elford, they traveled by logging railroad back 
into the woods and there witnessed, and had ex- 





plained to them by Foreman August Clark, the 
Coast method of felling trees, high lead logging, 
and the loading of logs on to ears. 

After a highly interesting and enjoyable after- 
noon in the tall timber the party was conducted 
over the sawmill, the various members showing the 
keenest interest in every phase of the work and 
asking many questions. The party returned to the 
city in the evening much impressed with what they 
saw of lumbering methods in that part of the vast 
North American continent. 





IS THIS THE HIGHEST WOODEN TOWER? 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 6.—What is believed to 
be the highest wooden tower ever built was erected 
here recently at the Cleveland Electrie Illuminat- 
ing Co.’s power plant. This tower, which may be 
seen between the two large stacks in the accom- 
panying illustration, is 256 feet high. The two 
steel stacks which are shown in the illustration 
are 40 feet in diameter at the base and 19% feet 
at the top. Inspection showed that these towers 
were becoming weakened by rust and the chemical 
action of smoke and as a remedy a concrete coat- 
ing was proposed, but as may be readily under- 
stood by lumbermen the question of putting on the 
concrete was a difficult one. However, by means 
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Illustration courtesy Successful Methods 
A WOODEN TOWER 256 FEET HIGH 


of the wooden tower the concrete work was done 
successfully. The concrete was mixed at the 
ground level and hoisted up by means of the 
wooden tower to the desired level and was placed 
in the forms by means of an elephant trunk chute 
which may be seen in the illustration. 





MANY YARDS OPEN IN NEW OIL TOWN 


JAKEHAMON, TEx., Oct. 6.—Building a new town 
in the heart of the west central Texas oil fields is 
fraught with great industrial activities. The town- 
site of Jakehamon was thrown open for settlement 
the latter part of September and already many new 
buildings are being erected. Hundreds of people 
are living and conducting business in tents, pend- 
ing the erection of more substantial quarters for 
their accommodation. In order to supply the de- 
mands for lumber and other building material many 
lumber yards are being established here. Among 
the concerns opening yards here are: J. W. Blakey, 
of Dallas; Higginbotham Bros. & Co. (Ine.), of 
De Leon; the Chickasaw Lumber Co., of Ardmore, 
Okla.; Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., of Ranger; and 
W. F. and J. F. Barnes Lumber Co., of Waco. In 
addition to these the Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber 
Co. and the Clem Lumber Co., both having extensive 
series of yards in Texas, are planning to put yards 
in at Jakehamon. 


NEW WOOD BLOCK SPECIFICATIONS DRAWN 


Authorities Make Practicable Open Bidding for 
Paving Contracts—Plan Protecting City 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—The outcome of a secret 
investigation concluded this week by the finance 
commission is the-adoption by the public works de- 
partment of new specifications for wood block pav- 
ing as one step toward breaking the paving monop- 
oly which certain oil interests and paving contract- 
ors are alleged to have enjoyed in Boston. The new 
specifications are declared by local paving experts 
to be the best protection the city has ever had, 
eliminating the old practices of favoring certain 
contractors, and making for a big improvement over 
those in use in the department up to the present 
time. 

Today, for the first time in many years, open 
competitive bidding on wood block paving contracts 
is possible to a fair degree and local contractors 
san undertake such contracts without feeling 
obliged to purchase their wood blocks from the 
interests which are alleged to have controlled this 
phase of the paving business in Boston. 

Altho the new reform policy was put into effect 
by Public Works Commisisoner Thomas F. Sulli- 
van, his action was based to a great extent upon 
recommendations made to him privately by members 
of the finance commission at a recent conference in 
the commissioner’s office. 

The change was brought about thru complaints 
made to the finance commission to the effect that 
the old specifications were so loosely drawn that 
they made it easy for city officials, if so inclined, 
to show their personal preferences in wood block 
paving work. 


DENIES RUMOR OF COAST FIR PURCHASES 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 6.—Denial was made 
today at the offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. of 
a rumor that a deal had been consummated for the 
purchase of a large tract of fir timber from the 
Weyerhaeuser interests. Possibility of the Long- 
Bell interests going into the Pacifie coast region 
on a larger scale has been generally accepted in 
lumber circles here, however. The company now 
controls the output of the Weed mill at Weed, Calif., 
and last winter bought a large tract of timber in 
Oregon which it has not yet begun to develop. Last 
summer Mr. Long and several other members of 
the company spent several weeks in the Coast lum- 
ber country looking over timber tracts and mills 
and announcement of new purchases was expected 
at any time. It was said at the offices of the com- 
pany today, however, that any statement of new 
purchases at this time was premature. 

It was said by Mr. Long last winter, when an- 
nouncement was made of the purchase of a large 
tract in Oregon, that the company was looking 
forward to the time when its holdings would be- 
come depleted and that it was necessary to prepare 
against that condition. Mr. Long said that the fu- 
ture supply of lumber would have to come from 
the Pacific coast and for that reason his companies 
were looking over the ground there. 


FORBIDS INTRACITY USE OF FREIGHT CARS 


Tacoma, WAsH., Oct. 4.—That a recent order 
of the United States Railroad Administration, 
denying the use of railway cars for intra-city ship- 
ments, may result in the shuttting down of half the 
mills in Tacoma, was the claim made by Tacoma 
manufacturers today. The order forbids the use 
of cars for intra-city business without a special 
permit from the Railroad Administration. It was 
issued to give some relief from the prevalent car 
shortage but its effect has been the reverse of this. 

The trouble lies in the fact that Tacoma mills, 
especially those operating on the waterfront, have 
been in the habit ef using railway cars to ship 
out their waste wood which is sold for fuel. All 
these mills have railway connections and few of 
them have facilities other than the steam roads. If 
the order forbidding the use of railway cars for 
the disposal of waste wood remains in force it will 
result in the piling up'of enormous amounts of fuel 
wood, congesting the yards and causing consider- 
able losses to the millmen. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager for the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., stated today that unless 
something is done the St. Paul mill will probably 
have to cease operations, The plant has already a 
fleet of motor trucks and wagons hauling waste 
wood but these alone can not take care of more than 
a small percentage of the supply. This mill has 
perhaps better auxiliary facilities for disposal of 
waste than any other in the city and yet it may 
be forced to suspend operations. Other plants 
which have no trucks, or loading facilities for them, 
are facing a serious situation. 

A conference has been called by the lumbermen 
with the Railroad Administration officials and the 
matter will be taken up and an attempt made to get 
the order rescinded. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Chief Forester’s Plan Wins Approval 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 7.—Yesterday and today of 
the week of forestry and logging meetings in Port- 
land were devoted to forestry matters. The West- 
ern Forestry and Conservation Association held its 
tenth annual meeting today, the first one in two 
years. Yesterday its standardization committee, 
made up of forestry and fire fighting experts from 
Federal, State and private fire protective organiza- 
tions, discussed in detail the fire work, devoting 
much time to airplane patrol. 

President A. L. Flewelling was in the chair today, 
and a feature of the meeting was the reading of an 
address on ‘A Policy of Forestry for the Nation’’ 
written by Henry 8. Graves, United States Chief 
Forester, which was to have been presented at the 
proposed conference this week in Chicago that was 
postponed, The speech appears in full on page 50 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

T. T. Munger, assistant forester, Portland, made 
a local application of Col. Graves’ plan, after which 
it was discussed by the association and unani- 
mously approved, George 8. Long, of Tacoma, de- 
claring it was the sanest and most practical forestry 
plan ever presented by a forestry official. 

At the suggestion of E, T. Allen, forester of the 
association, the scope of the association’s work is 
now to be enlarged and broadened, at an increased 
cost estimated to amount in all to $25,000 annually. 
Mr. Allen is to attend to the association’s growing 
national interests and Col. C. 8. Chapman, secre- 
tary of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, with 
two or three assistants will look after local Coast 
matters and aid in a general way in fire protective 
and prevention work. 

Col. Chapman, as chairman of the standardiza- 
tion committee, presided at yesterday’s full day 
conference of that committee, attended by about 
fifty Federal, State and private fire wardens, Forest 
Service representatives and expert forest protective 
men from the five Coast timber States and British 
Columbia. 

At the close of today’s session Judge A. L. Flew- 
elling was reélected president and George M, Corn- 
wall, secretary and treasurer for the tenth time. 


Coast Favors Measure to Release Cars 


[Special AMERICAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—R. B. Allen, seecre- 
tary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, arrived here today to take up the car 
shortage problem with the Railroad Administra- 
tion and look into various other matters in which 
the west Coast lumbermen are interested. 

Upon his arrival Mr. Allen found several tele- 
grams from lumbermen urging that immediate relief 
be given them from the car shortage. Several tele- 
grams advised him that sawmills must close down 
unless cars are forthcoming to move their products. 
Already some mills have closed down until the situ- 
ation is relieved. 

Mr. Allen comes in just as the Railroad Admin- 
istration is putting into effect its order limiting to 
forty-eight hours the time within which ecarload 
shipments of lumber may be held for reconsignment 
and exacting a charge of $10 above the usual de- 
murrage charges for every day or fraction of a day 
a shipment is held beyond that limit. Said Mr. 
Allen: 

If the Railroad Administration wants coéperation 
from lumber shippers to conserve equipment the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association is more than willing 
to do its part. Right now we are loading cars to 
capacity. The weight may not be quite as great as 
when we were shipping green lumber, since green 
lumber weighs considerably more per thousand feet 
than dried yard stock, which is what is now being 
shipped. 

One great trouble on the west Coast is that we are 
receiving only about 80 percent of the cars needed. 
The situation is grave, and we simply must have 
equipment. The cars we are getting for the most part 
are much smaller than are usually supplied to our ship- 
pers. Instead of the 40-foot cars we are getting 
32-foot, which makes a lot of difference in loading. 
But we are not getting anything like enough of the 
smaller cars to keep our products moving. 

If there was the slightest danger of the Railroad 
Administration changing its mind and withdrawing 
the order issued last Friday night, the west Coast 
and Inland Empire situation as pictured by Mr. 
Allen should convince them that their original ac- 
tion, based on actual traffic reports from the several 
regional directors and traffic experts, was well taken. 

Many letters and telegrams are reaching Frank 
Carnahan, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to whom is due the 
larger part of the credit for having kept the re- 
consignment and transit car matter before Railroad 
Administration officials, outlining a situation much 


telegram to LUMBERMAN ] 


like that depicted by Mr. Allen. These telegrams 
and letters are coming from men in different sec- 
tions. One concern doing a manufacturing and 
wholesale business has 700 carloads of dry lumber 
in its yards, with customers begging for it and not 
one car on hand or in sight for loading. 

Some mills in the Southeast already have closed 
down because they can not get cars. One lumber 
traflic manager got excited the other day and de- 
clared emphatically that the shippers should hale 
Director General Hines into the Federal courts and 
compel him to furnish them cars. 

Mr. Carnahan, in addition to being traffic secre- 
tary of the National, is chairman of the special 
committee of three appointed recently in Chicago to 
take up with other associations and the Federal 
authorities the matter of reducing the evils of the 
transit car. The other members of this committee 
are L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., and W. E, Gardner, traffic man- 
ager of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
both of whom have been actively at work on the 
problem. 

It is quite apparent to those who inquire from 
the Railroad Administration that officials are not 
concerning themselves with the economic questions 
bound up in fSe transit car, but only in the traffic 
problems which are harassing them. They merely 
want to get the maximum of efficiency out of freight 
car equipment, feeling that unless this is done the 
people of the country will be subjected to unneces- 
sary hardships as cold weather approaches, 
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Do Not Wish to Sell Army Lumber 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The construction 
division of the army in a letter to Secretary of War 
Baker states that all remaining lumber on hand is 
required for construction, repair and utility work 
and that none is available for sale. 

The understanding is that the War Department 
owns between eighty-five and ninety million feet of 
lumber. It had been hoped that approximately 
twenty million feet of this might be released, but 
officials of the construction division appear to be 
convineed they can utilize the entire balance. 

In view of the present price of lumber on the 
market, with little prospect of a substantial reduc- 
tion, the construction officers argue that there is no 
economy in sclling lumber now on hand only to go 
into the market a little later to purchase it at higher 
prices. 

On the other hand, persons who favor the sale of 
such lumber as can not be used in the immediate 
future express the fear that much of it already has 
deteriorated measurably and that there is no real 
economy in holding it. The construction officers 
declare that where there is evidence of deteriora- 
tion they will put the lumber on the market. 

A letter has just been received here from a lum- 
berman who calls attention to a ‘‘big pile’’ of 
Government lumber which he says soon will be cov- 
ered with snow and ice. It is piled solid and this 
expert says it will be worthless by spring once it 
has become thoroly soaked and frozen. Possibly 
construction division officials are not advised con- 
cerning this particular lumber pile. Everybody 
agrees with them that if the stocks they hold can 
be adequately protected it will be good economy to 
keep them. Few persons conversant with the lum- 
ber business outside the division, however, agree 
with the view that stocks improperly stacked at 
the outset and left wholly unprotected from the 
weather can be safely kept indefinitely. 

Secretary of War Baker has given his approval to 
the letter of the construction division, which action 
would seem to close the matter at least for the 
present. 
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Commerce Commission Will Fix Rates 


WasuiInaTon, D. C., Oct. 7.—In a letter to P. 
DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives, made publie tonight, Diree- 
tor General of Railroads Hines states that he does 
not believe an increase in freight rates should be 
sought because of the unfavorable showing due 
to an abnormally small freight business the first 
part of the year, nor that advances should be put 
in effect by the Railroad Administration before 
reviewed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He, therefore, concludes that if the corporations 
and railroads desire to have freight rates increased 
at this time the increases sought should be reviewed 
by the ‘‘appropriate publie authority.’’ Presum- 
ably the ‘‘appropriate public authority’’ referred 
to is the Interstate Commerce Commission. Direc- 
tor General Hines offers to have traffic experts in 
the employ of the Government aid the railroad 
corporations in a study of rates and in preparing 
data upon which to base conclusions. 


Northern Loggers in Session 
[Special AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 9.—The meeting of the 
Northern Logging Congress held here today was at- 
tended by half a hundred men connected with north- 
ern logging operations and an interesting session 
was held, devoted largely to a discussion of logging 
costs. The discussion centered largely around labor 
costs and these in turn around piece work cost, as 
it has been found necessary to adopt this system in 
most of the operations, The piece work system is 
working out very satisfactorily, both to employers 
and employees. New officers elected were as fol- 
lows: 
President—A. W. 
Goodman, Wis. 
Vice president 
Co,, Odanah, Wis. 
Secretary-treasurer—J. D. 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 


telegram to 


Gleason, Goodman Lumber Co., 


Ed. Mercer, J. S. Stearns Lumber 


Mylrea, Thunder Lake 
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Defines Demurrage and Storage Rules 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission today made publie the follow- 
ing conference ruling on demurrage: 

Demurrage and storage rules: Upon inquiry and 
to remove the confusion that exists among carriers 
and shippers, held, the demurrage, track storage and off 
track storage not in transit, are controlled by the 
tariffs in effect contemporaneously with the accrual 
of these services, and therefore are subject to such 
changes as lawfully may be made in the applicable 
tariffs during the period of accrual; that off track 
storage in transit is controlled by the tariffs in effect 
upon the date of shipment. (Rescinding conference 
rulings 405 and 473.) 
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Says Tie Prices Do Not Cover Cost 
[| Special AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—M. E. Towner, 
chief of the forest products section, central pur- 
chasing committee, Railroad Administration, after 
a conference in the South with officials of the South- 
‘astern Cross Tie Manufacturers’ Association, said 
today that the producers of cross ties in that see- 
tion are entitled to an increase in prices for their 
product. 

Mr. Towner spent more than a week in the South 
going over the situation with the tie men, who 
showed the costs and other data. He not only was 
convinced, but pointed out to some of the producers 
that they were not making the necessary allowances 
in figuring their own costs. As a consequence some 
of them had no means of knowing whether they 
were actually making or losing money. Figured on 
the basis of the items of cost these men allowed in 
the first instance, they were making a good profit. 
Some of them, however, were allowing nothing for 
their own time, for wear and tear on equipment ete. 

As a result of his conferences, Mr. Towner will 
tomorrow mect here President R. H. Paul and C, E. 
Melton, of the association, to go over the matter 
finally and reach an adjustment. Mr. Towner said 
that the Railroad Administration at no time has 
asked or desired persons furnishing any supplies to 
do business at less than a reasonable profit. He 
said the Southeastern tie men are entitled to an 
adjustment and that all the Railroad Administra- 
tion wanted was the facts. It now has the facts and 
is prepared to make an adjustment, 

While in the South Mr. Towner visited a good 
many sawmills and yards and found the lumber 
business thriving. In many instances he was told 
that manufacturers did not have to seek a market, 
but were followed about by lumber buyers who were 
offering any price to get stocks. 

It was estimated today that about four-fifths of 
the car material required by the Railroad Admin- 
istration to finish the 100,000 freight cars ordered 
during the war has now been shipped or delivered. 
It is not anticipated that any suits will be required 
to get the remaining car material. Possibly some 
such action may be required in one or two instances, 
but this is doubted. 

Mr. Towner found that in some instances ties 
have been loaded light. Ordinarily from three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred and twenty-five ties 
should be loaded in a standard car. As few as 
two hundred and fifty have been loaded, which ties 
up equipment unnecessarily. 

Doubt still exists as to when the railroads will be 
returned to private control. The prevailing opin- 
ion is that they will not be returned Dee. 31. 


telegram to 








ONE of the largest industrial insurance policies 
ever written was taken out recently by the Calu- 
met-Hecla Corporation and ten subsidiaries, cover- 
ing the lives of all of their many thousands of em- 
ployees. The face of the policy exceeds $10,000,- 
000, and it provides for $1,000 to $1,500 insurance 
for each employee. 
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NEW YORK MUST DEVELOP HARDWOODS 


Syracusk, N. Y., Oct. 6—‘The future of the 
Adirondacks depends upon the development of its 
hardwoods.’’ This declaration by Prof. Edward F. 
McCarthy of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse, at the conclusion of three months 
of work with a party of foresters in the western 
Adirondacks, is his viewpoint upon the problem of 
forestry in New York State, and his work has a 
particular bearing upon the pulp and paper indus- 
try. Prof. McCarthy was assisted by Prof. H. C. 
Belyea of the College of Forestry, and with three 
assistants the two men spent nearly three months 
in the western and northern Adirondacks where 
they maintained their camp. Considerable study 
was made in other portions of the Adirondacks, how- 
ever, and important results were attained in a 
study of the reproduction of yellow birch. 

The study was devoted entirely to yellow birch, 
which because of its present use to a small extent 
in the paper ‘industry, and because of its rapid 
growth offers a possible solution for the threaten- 
ing shortage of pulpwood for New York’s paper 
mill investments of many millions of dollars. The 
study was to determine the value of yellow birch 
in the future of the Adirondack forest, and the 
study extended to birch in all types and conditions 
of forest growth. 

The importance of the study is shown by the 
fact that the war census showed there were only 
about 5,000,000 cords of soft wood in private hands, 
the rest being in State forests, not opened for 
cutting. This would be a supply of only about five 
years for the mills, if they were not importing in 
great quantities from Canada to meet their needs. 

The study made by the College of Forestry ex- 
perts was to determine such elements as the rate 
of growth, reproduction, its relative growth as com- 
pared to other hard and soft woods, in order to 
secure definite data on which to base future opera- 
tions in the forests. The study was extremely de- 
tailed, for in some sections strip surveys were made 








BIRDSEYE VIEW OF SASH AND DOOR PLANT AT SONORA, CALIF. 


to include every growing tree, even to those an inch 
in diameter on a typical plot. 

That the replanted forest area grows more rapid- 
ly than was the case in the virgin forest is now 
definitely known. Under favorable artificial forest 
conditions, if a replanted forest can be called ar- 
tificial, the tree would reach a similar diameter 
in much less time, and the growth is particularly 
rapid in the earlier years. 

‘¢The future Adirondack forest will be largely 
hardwood,’’ said Prof. McCarthy, returning from 
his survey, ‘‘and the problem now is to develop 
the market for the coming hardwood which is re- 
placing the old soft wood forests, so that ultimate- 
ly the maximum amount of soft wood may ‘come 
back’ under a policy of conservation.’’ 





SWEDE TO STUDY AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 6.—Sweden, thru the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, has sent a 
trained forester, A. E. F. Schard, to the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse for special 
study in American methods in forestry, on an in- 
terchange of students by which the United States 
sent Henry M. Melloney, of fhe New York State 
College of Forestry, to Sweden for study there. 
Both men rank as fellows of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation and will get a handsome finan- 
cial allowance to make possible their securing the 
best information possible on forestry methods in 
the countries to which they are sent. 

Mr. Schard came to this country to study particu- 
larly timber transportation and commercial phases 
of forestry, and a special course has been arranged 
at Syracuse to permit him to do the special work 
which will be of value to him and promote inter- 
national relations. Mr. Schard has been in the 
Swedish forest service, since his graduation from 
one of the big universities of his native land, and 


has traveled extensively in Germany, France 
and. other countries studying forestry methods. 

He is one of the first students ever sent to the 
United States for forestry study under the opera- 
tion of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
and the recognition given the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry is accentuated by the fact that 
this year marked the first time that the Philippine 
Government has sent a student to Syracuse for 
forestry study, in the person of Luis J. Reyes, who 
was in the Philippine forest service six years be- 
fore coming here for special study. 





COAST COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—One of the large whole- 
sale concerns of this section, the Brix Lumber Co., 
of Portland, has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000, with $78,000 cash paid in. 
The increase has been found necessary because of 
the large volume of business the company is now 
doing, and to take care of constantly increasing 
activities. The Brix Lumber Co. has been receiving 
a very satisfactory volume of orders, both for direct 
mill shipment and for transit cars, and prospects 
are very bright for a continued, steady increase in 
business. 


BIG MILL RUNNING DAY AND NIGHT 


Sonora, CaAuir., Oct. 4.—The lumber manufae- 
turing operations of the Standard Lumber Co. are 
being pushed to capacity, the big sawmill plant at 
Standard, four miles west of Sonora, running night 
and day, while the box factory is being operated 
time and a quarter, and the door factory here one 
shift only. D. H.’Steinmetz, general manager, 
says the demand continues strong for everything, 
and shipments are heavy, cars being fairly plenti- 
ful. 

It is expected that manufacturing will continue 
until close to the new year, which will give a sea- 
son’s output of about 42,000,000 feet for the Stand- 





TELLS OF CONDITIONS IN JAVA 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 4.—Thru the exigen- 
cies of war the American truck has made its way 
into distant and tropical Java and in the near fu- 
ture American manufacturers may be selling log- 
ging machinery there. Some of them, indeed, may 
sell trucks to Javan loggers for operations in the 
forests, as is done today in the Pacific Northwest. 

These are some of the possibilities that appear 
from an interview obtained this week by the AMER.- 
cAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent from C. Brandt 
Buys, of Java, forester for the Dutch East Indian 
Government, who stopped in Bellingham a few 
hours en route to and from the S. W. Barker camp, 
where, high above Lak: Whatcom’s fir-clad shores, 
logging is carried out on 10, 20 and 30 percent 
grades with the aid of 5-ton trucks, as has been 
deseribed in the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Buys did not 
hold out any hope of selling American lumber in 
Java, declaring that Java has lumber of its own 
to exploit and forests that are among the most 
magnificent and most valuable in the world, and 
as yet scarcely touched by ax or saw. Java has for 
years exported teak and ironwood to England, the 
teak being widely used in ship building, and it has 
exported some teak to San Francisco. Whether 
this business will grow as far as America is econ- 
cerned depends upon the enterprise of Javan capi- 
tal, Mr. Buys indicated. 

Seen immediately after his return from the 
Barker camp, Mr. Buys described operations there 
as ‘‘very beautiful.’’ Asked whether he thought 
trucks would be used in Java’s forests, where the 
State is a logger, he said he could not say, because 
he is now on a tour of sawmill and logging districts 
in America and soon will be doing the same in Eu- 
rope, and will not be prepared to give a definite 
opinion until he has seen all of the various systems 
and has weighed the values of each and reduced 
them to terms of Java’s needs and practicability. 
For one thing, he averred, machinery is not needed 
in Javan forests to the extent it is in America be- 
cause labor costs are less than a tenth of those 














ard Lumber Co. The plant at Standard is one 
of the most modern in the State and its output con- 
tains a Jarge percentage of sugar pine. The timber 
from which this lumber is made is of exceptionally 
high grade, owing to climatie conditions. The 
storage yard at Sonora is well fitted for air drying 
the lumber because of the air circulation and the 
warm fall weather. 

The Standard Lumber Co. is one of the strong 
white and sugar pine manufacturing concerns of 
California, Its timber lies at a high altitude, not 
far from the Yosemite national park. Under the 
management of Mr. Steinmetz since the beginning, 
seventeen or eighteen years ago, the company’s 
operations have steadily increased in size. Its gen- 
eral offices are in Sonora, altho an executive office 
is maintained in the Crocker Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 





ST. LOUIS ORGANIZES HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6.—The shortage of homes 
for workers in St. Louis is to be relieved by a $2,- 
000,000 Home & Housing Association, which was 
organized at a meeting in the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce last Friday afternoon. The association 
is organized along plans developed by the housing 
committee ot the chamber, and is sponsored by the 
chamber and the St. Louis Commercial Club. 

It is planned to begin the construction of model 
homes for working men, in groups of twenty to 
fifty, as soon as $1,000,000 worth of the stock is 
subseribed. Each home will cost not to exceed 
$5,000. The stock will sell at $100 per share, and 
will be nonassessable. It will be offered first for 
sale at a meeting at the chamber next Thursday 
afternoon. 

It is planned to build the homes and sell them 
upon small monthly payments, with a first cash 
payment of 10 percent and the balance to cover 
a period of fifteen or twenty years, if desired. 


VIEW OF SAWMILL OF 


STANDARD LUMBER CO. AT STANDARD, CALIF. 


in the Pacific Northwest, unskilled men receiving 
only 40 cents a day and skilled employees little 
more. There must also be taken into consideration 
ground conditions in Java, likewise the rainfall, 
which in the mountains runs from 47 to 150 inches 
a year. 

Lumbering in Java has not reached anything like 
the advanced stage that America knows, and yet, 
said Mr. Buys, some trucks are employed in the 
woods, tho not in the way they are in the Barker 
and other northwestern camps. A good proportion 
of those in use are of American make. Before the 
war they were wholly European, but with the clos- 
ing of that market by that conflict, Java turned to 
the United States. In this connection, Mr. Buys 
said that a market may open in Java for American 
mill and logging machinery, but not on a large 
scale now because of the limited operations. 

According to Mr. Buys, Java has wonderful 
forests. There are hundreds of varieties of trees 
and not all of them have been classified by botanists. 
Teak attains a height of 150 feet on the lowlands 
and as much as 300 feet in the mountains. That 
Java intends to exploit its forests on a larger scale 
is indicated in the education of many young men in 
forestry. Mr. Buys stated that one man is sent to 
the University of Holland for every 10,000 acres 
of timber owned by the Government. 

Mr. Buys has viewed mill and logging operations 
in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and else- 
where and he appraised the systems in vogue on 
the Pacific coast as equal to the best anywhere, but 
when it comes to scenery, he acclaims Java as the 
most beautiful land he has ever seen. 


A RRR RAR 


AccoRDING to an estimate of the medical depart- 
ment of the army there remained in general and 
base hospitals on Sept. 30 about 24,000 wounded or 
sick soldiers, in addition to the ‘‘casual sick’’ of 
the army. 
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The Doings and Thoughts of Some 


RockrorD, Iuu., Oct. 6.—Rockford is one of those 
progressive manufacturing and farming cities scat- 
tered thruout the middle West that do so much to 
make the United States prosperous. Rockford it- 
self is prosperous as can easily be seen by even a 
casual inspection. Furthermore, it is a large lum- 
ber consuming section, there being thirty-eight fur- 
niture factories in the city and several other large 
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This 
is one of the neatest sheds in Rockford. Note that 
the lumber piled in the yard is on concrete founda- 
tions. 


A view of. the new shed of J. Holmquist & Sons. 


concerns that use lumber in quantity. Then there 
are the numerous and progressive retail companies 
which handle building materials of all sorts and 
also supply the city with coal. As one leaves the 
Illinois Central station the first yard to be seen is 
that of the Crumb-Colton Co. This is one of the old 
companies of Rockford and while Mr. Colton much 
prefers lumber to coal, the company is doing a great 
deal of business in coal. Mr. Colton expects to 
build next spring a new shed which will increase 
the space available for the storage of lumber. The 
shed will be a three-decker and will be so arranged 
that the stock will be put in and taken out of the 
bins from a ladder arranged after the manner lad- 
ders are used in shoe stores. 

The Crumb-Colton Co. has in use a set of Fair- 
banks scales that has quite a history. This history, 
as related by Mr. Colton, tells that the scales were 
first purchased and used by Hannah, Lay & Co., of 
Chicago, when that company ran a lumber yard on 
the site now occupied by the Chamber of Commerce 














A view in the yard of the Parsons Lumber Co. with 
some of the men who get the business. N. H. Par- 
sons, who is known as a hustler, was very busy as 
usual as may be gathered from the fact that his coat 
was off. Seated on the pile is Hugh G. Parsons, city 
salesman, and standing at the extreme right is Ralph 
Blake, who looks after country sales. 


Building. These scales have been in actual use for 
forty years and today are in good repair. Repairs 
have been made and in the last twenty-two years 
the clevises were renewed and also the knives upon 
which the scales balanee and they are now set in 
a modern steel and concrete frame. While on the 


commopity .§ oufhern Pine 


subject of scales it may be well to state that Fair- 
banks seales seem to be a favorite in Rockford for 
they are used by the Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., 
G. N. Safford & Co., and J. M. Holmquist & Sons, 
to name only a few. 

G. N. Safford & Co. are now in process of fitting 
up a very néat and attractive office. The company 
has been changing its yard around somewhat and 
purchased an old house, which it remodeled to make 
an office. This gives Mr. Safford and his assistants 
plenty of room and at the same time enables them 
to show prospective home builders many kinks about 
home building that otherwise it would be hard to 
explain. G. N. Safford & Co. handle coal as a side 
line and another interesting product handled in 
the fuel line is trimmings from hardwood flooring. 
These trimmings sell very well for kindling wood 
and for use in fire places. Another rather un- 
usual side line carried is ladders. Ladders, how- 
ever, are carried by a number of the Rockford re- 
tailers who all report that their sale is fairly satis- 
factory. In the shed of G. N. Safford & Co. is an 
office for the yard foreman where he takes care of 
orders and attends to switching. This is con- 
veniently arranged, as the shed is some distance 
from the office. In the shed there is also a rip 
saw which greatly facilitates business. In fact, 











A view in the yard of the Crumb-Colton Co., one of 


the old retail firms of the city. Note the care with 


which the lumber is piled. 


the company could hardly get along without it now 
that it has become accustomed to using it. The 
rig was fixed up by one of its employees several 
years ago. 

One thing that the observer is particularly im- 
pressed with in Rockford is the number of trucks 
operated by the lumber companies. The writer 
did not discover a single company that is not using 
one or more trucks. In fact, the train was hardly 
left behind before one of the White trucks of 
Reitsch Bros. Co. came charging down the street 
and almost put an end the Rockford visit before it 
was started. Reitsch Bros. Co. in addition to han- 
dling coal operates a planing mill and make con- 
siderable millwork and such material for the local 
trade. A good part of its delivering is done by 
trucks, tho a number ot teams are used. In all 
something over twenty trucks operated by lumber 
companies were counted by the writer and, gener- 
ally speaking, the retailers are entirely satisfied 
with their use. The Parsons Lumber Co. probably 
comes nearer using trucks entirely than any other 
company in the city as it uses only one team for 
hauling lumber from the cars to the yard. The 
Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. is especially success- 
ful in truck operation and follows a splendid plan 
in taking care of its machines. The trucks, five 
in number, are under the charge of one man who 
makes the repairs upon them and sees that they are 
properly used by the drivers. The company exer- 
cises great care in hiring drivers and finds that men 
who have never driven a truck often make the best 
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drivers as they can be taught to drive right. This 
company is also operating twenty teams and the 
man who has supervision over the trucks also keeps 
an eye upon the harness and condition of the 
wagons. Actually this man acts as a sort of ship- 
ping clerk, superintends the loading of the trucks 
and if there is any complaint from customers over 
damaged pavements or lawns or any other subjects 











The new office of G. N. Safford & Co. This was an old 
house and is now being remodeled to fit the needs 
of the company. The truck has a load of coal and is 
being weighed on the scales. The millwork storage 
shed is directly behind the office. 


relating to the trucks he goes out and settles the 
matter right away. He is a diplomat in more ways 
than one and as the company has a large garage 
its truck operation is very successful. The com- 
pany plans to add more trucks to its fleet from time 
to time. 

The latest truck purchased by the Parsons Lum- 
ber Co. is equipped with pneumatic tires. This 
truck is proving very successful and can run at 
considerable speed. Mr. Parsons says that it is 
supposed to run not more than fifteen miles an 
hour but he knows that it makes twenty miles, 
especially when it gets out in the country. The 
Rockford dealers, by the way, do a good deal of 
country delivering and they make a charge to the 
farm trade just sufficient to cover the expense of 
the delivery. 

The Rockford dealers have on hand a fair supply 
of lumber tho they all admit that stocks are more 
or less below normal and that it has been hard 
work to keep them in shape this summer. Shingles 
are scarce and the same is true of lath. The retail- 














Coal shed of Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. Rockford 
dealers are finding it very hard to get sufficient coal 
to fill their orders. This company is guaranteeing 
coal prices to its customers for a month at a time. 


ers expect that metal lath will have to be used 
in considerable quantity before spring to take the 
place of wood lath, which are getting very scarce. 
The quality of stock carried is excellent and woods 
from all sections of the United States may be 
found. In the Parsons yard, for example, the men 
were piling up several cars of 1x6 southern pine 
strips secured from the Long;Bell Lumber Co., each 
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piece bearing the well known Long-Bell trade 
mark on the end. Other piles contained some west- 
ern hemlock from the Pacific coast, which by the 
way is proving very satisfactory. Spruce siding is 
being called for a great deal in Rockford and an 
especially heavy sale of this item is reported by 
G. N. Safford & Co. 

One of the best lumber sheds to be seen in Rock- 
ford is that of J. M. Holmquist & Sons. This shed 
has not been up a great time and the stock in it is 
piled neatly and shows to very good advantage. 
Many of the piles in the yards are placed on con- 
crete foundations. Mr. Holmquist likes concrete 
foundations very well and intends to put them under 
all piles eventually. The same thing may be ob- 
served in the yard of the Rockford Lumber & Fuel 
Co., where excellent concrete pile foundations are 
used. These foundations have spaces provided so 
that water may drain thru. 

The office of the Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. 
is a very attractive place and the spirit of harmony 
and good will which prevails among the employees 
of the company is readily felt when one enters. The 
company is using a very complete cost accounting 
system and now feels that it knows just about 
what it is costing to do business. E. H. Keeler, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, devotes 
particular attention to the office management and 
also attends to credits and finances generally. The 
company has also a system which enables it to 
know at all times the amount of stock of every 
item carried. An inventory is taken once a month 
and thus the eompany can fell twelve times a year, 
instead of once a year, how it stands. Retailers 
who have attempted to keep such a system realize 
that it takes continual watchfulness and care to 
keep one of these stock records accurate. The sys- 
tem used by the Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. is a 
large loose leaf ledger in which a separate page is 
devoted to every item carried. The accompanying 
illustration shows the form used tho the figures 
were put in by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One 
girl devotes practically all her time to keeping the 
stock record uptodate and she takes an interest in 
her business so that when anything appears to be 
not just exactly right she hunts around until it is 
straightened up. For example, when 2x4-16’s are 
delivered in place of 2x4-14’s because there are 
no 14’s in the yard it does not take this young 
lady very long to find out the truth and see that the 
stock is properly entered. 

The yard and office of the Parsons Lumber Co. 
are both busy places. The company is doing a big 
business this year not only in town but in the coun- 
try as well and it is keeping everybody hustling. 
N. H. Parsons, president of the company, is just 
getting the working force reorganized after the 
war and is going after business most aggressively. 
This company, as well as the other Rockford yards, 
seems to have an especially good stock of hardwood 
flooring on hand, tho a number of items of finish 
are rather low. The Parsons Lumber Co. recently 
put in a line of paint and is finding the sale of this 
side line very good and worth while. 

About four years ago Mr. Parsons quietly started 
out among the farmers a young man by the name of 
Ralph Blake. Mr. Blake’s first year’s work was 
largely of a missionary character, but as he trav- 
eled from farm to farm he became acquainted with 
the farmers and their buildings and discovered 
many places where these farmers would be greatly 
benefited by the purchase of a little lumber. Now 
Mr. Blake has all of the farmers pretty well classi- 
fied in the radius of Rockford trade territory and 
this year has been a very good one. He has sold 
about twenty silos and in addition to much lumber 
and other building material has made a number of 
fine sales of barn equipment, two lines of which are 
handled by the Parsons Lumber Co. Hugh G. Par- 
sons is city salesman for the Parsons Lumber Co. 
and spends his time digging up prospects in the 
eity. 

Rockford faces a housing shortage and is not 
making much headway in solving the problem. One 
manufacturer has gone ahead and built’ eighteen 
homes for employees. These homes have all been 
sold to the selected employees. Ten percent of the 
purchase price must be paid down and thereafter 
there is paid $1 a month on every hundred dollars 
remaining. This sum takes care of the payments 
on the principal and also interest. To illustrate, 
assume that a house is to be sold for $4,000. The 
purchaser then would have to pay down $400 and 
thereafter would pay $36 a month. Another manu- 
facturing concern is planning to build thirty-six 
houses immediately for its workers and these will 
be disposed of upon an easy payment plan to 
selected workers. There are two building and loan 
associations in the city and building has been so 
active that they have been entirely swamped with 
applications for loans. The Chamber of Commerce 
has recently become interested in stimulating and 
helping the building program, but as yet nothing 
definite has been done. A movement has been 
started to form a third building and loan associa- 
tion and probably that association will be formed 
and in operation by next spring. 


LUMBER TRADE ORGANIZATION BENEFITS PUBLIC 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6.—The fifth in the series of 
advertisements being run in St. Louis daily news- 
papers by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(Retailers) deals with the workings of the exchange 
and what it does to live up to its slogan of ‘‘ Hon- 
est Value.’’ The advertisement follows: 


“Honest Value,”’ a Slogan That Lives 

Bolshevism is not a menace to America, because 
Bolshevism is a revolt against conditions which do not 
exist in America. 

In Russia the millions were cheated right and left 
until they lost all trace of that common business faith 
of man in man, without which life, as we know it, is 
an impossibility. So they are attempting to solve 
their economic problems by treating the ownership of 
private property as a public crime. They have re- 
placed competition by communism, a thing which 
sounds alluring but really means in practice that no- 
body shall own anything except the officials of gov- 
ernment and that even their tenure shall be very 
insecure. 

In America we are changing our old competitive 
system radically, but we are not destroying it and do 
not intend to destroy it. We are trying, successfully 
in the main, to keep the good features of competition 
and individual freedom and to combat their evils by 
coéperation. 

Obviously the whole people can practice cojperation 
only along broad and general lines. Their mere num- 
ber prevents universal attention to details—to say 
nothing of their wide separation and varied interests. 

For practical purposes coéperation must be by 
groups, each group held together by a common inter- 


Its members profit from it only in the stabilization 
and improvement of their business as a whole and in 
the establishment of public confidence and general 
goodwill. Publicity and coéjperation are its muscles, 
the best thought of every one of its members forms its 
brain. 

The development of our lumber trade, the spread 
of general satisfaction with our dealings in lumber, 
will help us to put up more and better buildings, help 
us to gain new factories, increase our railroad tonnage, 
extend our export trade. 

Lumber development will go hand in hand with 
the improvement of our greatest natural asset—the 
Mississippi River. 

Like every other business, the lumber business 
depends for its existence on steady satisfaction to the 
lumber user. “Good will is the oil of the business ma- 
chine,” but it can not be gained by the mere announce- 
ment of copy book maxims. 

Our problem is to keep our slogan of ‘Honest Value” 
a slogan that lives. 





LUMBER MERCHANDISING HANDBOOKS READY 


The average retailer is a busy man and he must 
have at his finger tips a great mass of information 
upon building subjects to be of that service to 
his customers that is so essential to success. To 
meet this need and to present in concise and 
accurate form the multitude of reasons why wood 
is the best construction material, H. R. Isherwood, 
retail service representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, has compiled 
a handbook which is now ready for distribution. 

The wide range of sub- 
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est in the same trade, industry or profession. These 
groups work, not for their own members directly but 
for the ultimate good of their members thru direct 
benefit to the consuming public. Their fields of effort 
must be research, education, mutual understanding and 
publicity. 

We have these groups in many lines and they are 
the American form of soviet. We see them in opera- 
tion and reap their benefits right here in St. Louis. 

In banking we have our Clearing House Associa- 
tion, and we know that the St. Louis depositor is 
safer and the St. Louis borrower has his needs more 
efficiently and economically handled because of that 
cobperative body. 

The Associated Retailers have given us better meee, 
higher standards of quality, shorter working hours for 
sales people, more dependable advertising—a hundred 
solid and lasting improvements over the old time sys- 
tem of everybody for himself and devil take the 
hindmost. 

The same things apply to our Real Estate Exchange, 
our Bar Association, our Merchants’ Exchange, our 
Medical Society, our Institute of Architects. 

They do not interfere with individual freedom or 
hamper individual initiative, but they do accomplish 
reforms and improvements which any individual would 
be powerless to effect. 

What they do for the public along their lines is 
what the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange does for 
the publie in its line. We have little space for par- 
ticulars, but here are some of the problems that are 
being solved: 

The exchange has studied the grading of lumber 
and standardized it. There is a grade of lumber which 
best suits each requirement of the builder or manufac- 
turer and an exchange member who submits an esti- 
mate always makes it clear what grade his figures are 
based on. If a different grade is suggested than the 
standard, then the suggestion carries with it an ex- 
planation of the difference. 

A uniform system of trade terms and grade names 
has been adopted, making for clearer understanding 
by and between distributer, builder and architect. 

The exchange has developed a system of uniform 
cost accounting which has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The exchange employs official inspectors who pass 
on questions of grade and tally. 

A bureau is maintained which studies the adap- 
tation of — woods to special purposes. By con- 
sulting it the prospective wood user can find what he 
needs from among all the trees of all America’s forests, 

The exchange has no selfish interests to serve. 


what to expect, because 
the tables showing the 
comparative cost of outer 
wall construction of vari- 
ous materials are part of the handbook—and there 
are blank sheets provided which will enable re- 
tailers to make the comparisons locally. Then there 
is a simple little table by the aid of which the 
selling price can be told when a certain percentage 
of profit is desired. This will be a great help to 
many retailers. There is a piece price list, a load- 
ing table, data on painting, cost of upkeep, fuel 
consumption and many other vitally interesting 
subjects. Many retailers will doubtless be surprised 
at the roofing facts disclosed by the sheets devoted 
to that subject. 

The handbook will be provided for salesmen and 
lumber manufacturers on the same terms as offered 
the retailers. Harry T. Kendall, Houston, Texas, 
is very enthusiastic over the handbook and is ac- 
tively at work urging lumber salesmen to subscribe 
to the service. In this connection it is interesting 
to relate a story told by Mr. Isherwood. The presi- 
dent of one of the progressive wall board manufac- 
turers heard of the handbook and called upon Mr. 
Isherwood to inspect it. He looked it over and 
ordered one for every one of the company’s sales- 
men. The wall board manufacturer said: ‘‘ You 
may think it funny that I want the handbooks. 
Our motto is ‘Service’ and undoubtedly some of 
my salesmen will find a retailer in trouble one of 
these days and this handbook covers such a wide 
range of subjects so thoroly and reliably that I am 
sure the salesman will be able to help the retailer 
by referring to the handbook. Thus it will help our 
game along.’’ 

Every effort has been made to compile reliable 
information. The data has been carefully checked 
and everything done to assure its accuracy. The 
assistance and suggestions of lumbermen are being 
sought by Mr. Isherwood that it may be made even 
better. To those lumbermen who want to know all 
about wood and why and how it is best the hand- 
book will ve of aid. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Sympathizer with Retired Farmer Suggests That Comfortable Little Home in His Old 
Community Would Bring Him Greater Happiness 


Editor, Realm of the Retailer. 
Dear Sir: 

In one of the August issues of the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN appeared a couple of humorous es- 
says which I enjoyed very much. One dealt with 
the retail lumberman and the other with the retired 
farmer. I am a retail lumberman myself, and I 
have nothing but applause for what your author 
said about my line of work. His not unkindly 
satire is all to the good in a world that at best 
has too little fun in it. Upon the same grounds 
I approve what he wrote about the retired farmer. 
And yet the essay about the retired, farmer 
left a less pleasant taste in my mouth; not because 
of any essential untruth or intentional unkind- 
ness, but rather because the retired farmer gets 
a hail of blows of one kind or another without 
having a chance to get back at his assailants and 
without even having a chance to state his posi- 
tion. 

A Retailer Who Understands Retired Farmer 


I venture the guess that the writing of this 
essay cost your author very little. The materials 
he used in it lie ready at hand and could have been 
discovered and used by a writer who never saw a 
retired farmer. The country cousin who lives in 
town has become a stock figure among cartoonists 
and humorous writers, and his habits and his 
traits of character have been hit off so often by 
people none too kindly disposed toward him that 
the very phrase ‘‘retired farmer’’ raises an un- 
pleasant picture in the mind of the average town 
dweller. Your author has succeeded in drawing 
this stock figure very accurately in the verses 
with which he closed his essay: 

‘*The farmer in the prime of life 
Sells out and moves to town; 

He eats his victuals with his knife, 
And keeps expenses down.’’ 


Problem Starts While He Is Still on Farm 


I find that as a retail lumber dealer doing busi- 
ness in a country town the problem of the re- 
tired farmer is an important one to me. Perhaps 
I try to look at it in a slightly different way than 
some other retailers do, for it seems to me broader 
than the matter of those farm families that have 
actually moved to town. It includes more or less 
the entire subject of farm life; for every farmer, 
like every other human being, makes plans about 
what he will do during the latter part of his life. 
These plans color his every day actions more, per- 
haps, than we imagine. For instance, a middle 
aged farmer is faced with the fact that his house 
is inadequate. If he expected to spend the re- 
mainder of his life on his farm he would build a 
new house or repair and modernize the old one. 
But it is quite possible that he will tell himself 
that within a few years he will retire to town, and 
the old house will do for a renter. So while he is 
as yet living on his farm I, as a lumber dealer, in 
dealing with him, am already in contact with the 
problem of the retired farmer, 

Will Try to Explain Town Conduct 


After the farmer has moved to town he is not 
so much a business problem to me, tho I do have a 
good many business dealings with him. But he is 
a civic and a social problem to me; much, I sup- 
pose, as I am a civie and social problem to him. 
Since nobody speaks for him I am going to venture 
a few explanations of his conduct as I see it. 
Please do not think I wholly approve of his habits 
and reactions to his new surroundings. But I do 
think that considerable injustice is done to him. 
Perhaps the average city dweller in giving his 
opinion of the retired farmer would say something 
like this: He ought to stay on the farm. He is a 
tightwad and doesn’t pay his share. He is hope- 
lessly conservative and opposes all civic improve- 
ments. He is neither a social nor a civie asset to 
our town. Your author succeeded in putting most 
if not all of this into his verses. 

Leaves Farm to Seek Rest and Comfort 


If you will be patient with me I’ll try to an- 
swer some of these things as I believe the retired 
farmer would answer them if he cared to take the 
trouble. I personally think that the solution of 
this problem will be worked out so that the 
farmer will retire on his farm instead of coming 
to town. But that will depend upon a number of 
things. The farmer doesn’t like the town so well 
he can’t stay away from it. On the contrary. 
But he does see the creature comforts of life in 
town which he has missed in the country. I ven- 








ture to say that the prospects of a furnace and a 
bath room have drawn ten farm families to town 
to every one family drawn to town by the hope of 
mingling in so called ‘‘city society.’’ 

Your town dweller_rather laughs when a country 
dweller talks of hard work. Labor saving devices 
and the like, farmers coming to town whenever 
they please, country picnics at which the town 
dweller has stuffed himself with fried chicken and 
cider—all have given the town man the absurd 
idea that life in the country is one round of 
pleasure with no anxieties and just exercise enough 
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As the town sees the retired farmer 


to keep a man healthy. The town business man, 
of course, sits at his desk and works himself to 
death. He has worries while the happy farmer 
sits back and lets nature make him rich. It is a 
wonderful picture, but like most town opinions 
of farm life it fails to tally with the facts. A 
farmer who is trying to work efficiently and to 
make his land produce to capacity carries a stag- 
gering burden of worries, Sickness of stock, crop 
failure, mistakes in feeding, unexpected breaks in 
the market and the like threaten at all times to 
make his work count for nothing. Add to this 
longer hours and harder physical labor than any 
business or professional man endures and you have 
a combination that would make any man think 
long thoughts of retirement. 


Must Be Careful in Spending a Fixed Income 


When he reaches town he finds himself pos- 
sessed of a fixed income that usually is not overly 
large. He must live within this income, so he 
continues the prudent habits formed in the coun- 
try. Hence he is called a tightwad. And since he 
is a tightwad he is necessarily conservative and 
opposes a good many civic improvements that will 
cost money. This, doubtless, is wrong. He should 
by all accounts feel a civic pride in parks and 
school buildings and city halls, and he comes in 
for hard words when he does not. It will not 
excuse him if we prove that some of his critics do 
not shine with a pure and disinterested city 
patriotism, but it will at least give us a sidelight 
on the criticism. 


No Profit for Farmer in City Publicity 


For instance: In our town last winter we got 
up a civie Christmas celebration. The streets were 
decorated for a week before the holiday, and 
every poor child in the town received a gift. Food 
and clothing were distributed to needy families. 
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As the retired farmer sees the town 


The commercial club promoted it, and it was a 
great success, I think it was a fine thing to do, 
considered trom any point of view. It developed 
a lot of goodwill and relieved some hardship. The 
merchants made subscriptions of $50, more or less, 
each. Citizens of the town were solicited, and 
the retired farmers were subjected to a good many 
hard words because they gave so little. The town 
was quite worked up about it. I wasn’t. Every 
merchant who made a large subscription charged 
it to advertising and expected to get it back in his 
holiday sales. They did get it back, too. For 
them it was a paying investment that in the 
long run not only returned the principal, but also 
brought in very substantial earnings. The town 
decorations and the news of the town charities 
attracted trade from wider areas than our town 
has ever reached before. The business men did 
the work, and the farmers did not. The latter 
had never had experience at such things and 
couldn’t have done it. But something tells me 
that in actual money cost, bread on the waters 
with no prospect of return, the farmers did as 
much as the business men. I happen to know, too, 
that without advertising at all a couple of re- 
tired farmers kept a sick washerwoman supplied 
with firewood, potatoes and canned fruit all win- 
ter after the ‘‘civie righteousness’’ of the town 
exhausted itself in a Christmas dinner. 


Business Often Profits From Improvements 


I might mention a park with an attached 
athletic field that the big manufacturer of the 
town promoted. It was paid for by taxation and 
was opposed by nearly all the retired farmers. 
Now it didn’t help console these defeated ob- 
structionists to know that this manufacturer 
wanted the athletic field as a sop to his workmen 
to make them content with low wages, and to learn 
that he made some $15,000 out of selling the land 
to the city and that he consistently gets out of 
paying more than an absurdly small amount of 
taxes. These men see ‘‘civie improvements’? out 
of which other men make money. They themselves 
never do make money in this way, nor do they 
dodge taxes, This may be no virtue to be credited 
to them, for they probably do not know how to 
dodge taxes. But it doesn’t add to their content- 
ment under ‘‘business leadership’’ to see them- 
selves exploited while others get most of the bene- 
fit. The town is and ought to be a great business 
enterprise. Building it up, adding to its equip- 
ment and resources and making it attractive means 
actual and direct revenue to those of us who are 
in business in the town. To those who merely 
live there the satisfaction of having a pleasant 
town must be their return for money expended. 
Many of them, including retired farmers, are con- 
tent with this satisfaction. But it comes with 
poor grace when we who expect a financial return 
from city growth revile the conservatism of those 
who do not. 


Farmer Blamed for Stinginess of Others 


Then the country cousins among us get the 
blame for a good many things of which they are 
not guilty. Two years ago a new high school 
building was voted down at a special election, and 
the responsibility for its defeat was placed upon 
the retired farmers. Men who have not paid a 
dollar in taxes in twenty years were raging around 
the town about it and suggesting that. direct ac- 
tion against the ‘‘mossbacks’’ was in order. I 
took the trouble to investigate and learned that 
out of 2,294 voters in our town 268 are retired 
farmers. Truly their votes must be potent to de- 
feat thus the will of the solid mass of those born 
and bred in town! 

But all this gets us nowhere. So long as there 
is a pronounced line of cleavage between the re- 
tired farmer and his fellow townsmen it will be 
useless to refute the charge against him. Some 
retired farmers have become business men while 
still living in the country or soon after moving to 
town. They may be local capitalists or real estate 
agents or retail merchants; and if they succeed in 
their new undertakings they are accepted as busi- 
ness men and that is the end of prejudice against 
them. But those who for some reason or other do 
not become amalgamated in this way remain aliens 
and targets for the thoughtless abuse of any one 
who wants to throw something. One of my neigh- 
bors is a professional man and is perhaps the 
stingiest man in town. Another is a retired mer- 
chant who does not a stroke of work. Both of 
these men are ‘‘prominent citizens.’’ But the 
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unassimilated farmer who is idle and stingy is 
immediately held up to the jeers and dislike of his 
neighbors. 


Might Be Happier If He Retired in Country 


This leads men to conclude that while there is 
no problem when the former farmer and his new 
town neighbors can meet on what I may eall a 
town footing, there is a real and painful problem 
when they do not. I believe the farmer could be 
happier, under proper conditions, if he would re- 
tire in the country. There comes a time when his 
sons want to take over the home place or when he 
wants to be free of the burden of management 
and operation, so he rents the farm. Usually at 
this point he retires to town. If he could be in- 
duced to retire to a place of an acre or two 
equipped with a modern house, a garden, a garage 
and a barn and could live in the midst of his old 
friends where he is known and respected, where 
he can indulge his country habits and have the 
care of a bit of growing crop, I believe he would 
live longer and be happier. 


A Farmer Who Tried Country Retirement 


I am not talking mere theory, for last year I 
helped a farmer and his wife do that very thing. 
His name is Weston, and he has been a prominent 
man in his community these forty years. He is 
comfortably fixed and had reached the point where 
the active care of his quarter section became a 
heavy burden. It represented a cash value of 
$40,000 and that much property must be kept pro- 
ducing. It is too valuable to become the plaything 
of a man unable to make it do its best. At least 
this was Weston’s theory. He was going to come 


ance. Weston is that kind of a man. His new 
‘festate’’ as he calls it cost him less than the 
house he intended to build in the town, so he took 
pride in equipping it thoroly with labor saving 
devices and comforts. He has electric lights and 
a built,in vacuum cleaner and all the rest. From 
the white picket fence in front to the grape 
trellis over his garden gate the whole place is built 
completely and correctly, and it is Weston’s pride 
to keep things as neat as a pin. He has started a 
young orchard that in a few years will be pro- 
ducing fruit. 


Gets More Out of Life In Old Surroundings 


How this experiment works out remains to be 
seen. There is some unfavorable comment on it, 
but this was to be expected. It has been so much 
a foregone conclusion that farmers retire to town 
when they are ready to give up active work that 
such an innovation rather startles and displeases. 
I think they look forward to living in town as a 


kind of adventure; perhaps a step up in the social . 


seale. But I have known so many who longed for 
the country again after six months of city life 
that I believe Weston is on the right track. He 
has a certain amount of labor of the kind he has 
long been used to. He is among ola friends. He 
goes to the same country church, which in his 
neighborhood is strong and flourishing. He asso- 
ciates with young people as well as old. He is 
within a couple of miles of his old farm and gets 
over often enough to keep in close touch with what 
is going on. Had he gone to town he would have 
associated chiefly with other retired farmers, he 
would have been largely cut off from his former 
pursuits and interests and would have been cen- 
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to town but he hated to leave the old neighborhood. 
We talked it over and I suggested my idea of 
retiring in the country. I admitted that he ought 
to have a definite change of life in order to bring 
it home to him that he had retired. I admitted 
also that he ought to be off his own farm so as to 
give his son in law, who was taking it over, a fair 
chance. They have recently consolidated the 
schools in his township and one of the district 
schools, consisting of a frame school house and 
two aeres of ground, could be bought. It was a 
fine yard set with big elms, so I suggested that 
he buy this, remodel the old building into a 
modern home and set up in retirement in his own 
old neighborhood. 


Fixed Up a Charming Little Country Home 


After some discussion he did it, surprising his 
neighbors and causing quite a bit of talk in the 
town. The school is on a main road that in time 
will be paved. I am sending you a little diagram 
of his place with sketches of the remodeled school 
house and the combined garage and barn which we 
built. The whole thing is quite simple. We left 
quite a bit of lawn, front and back, put the vege- 
table garden back of that, located the barn where 
a straight drive led from the road into the car 
stall and turned the rest of the ground into pas- 
ture. We added some shrubs and hedges and a 
grape trellis, but we allowed the big elms to be the 
chief landscape feature. 

I think the chief charm of this little place lies 
in its complete equipment and its well kept appear- 
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tered in an atmosphere that is not always healthy 
for an elderly man. Perhaps you don’t know what 
I mean. It is this. Elderly men as a rule are 
conservative. They remember the good old days. 
They have an instinctive distrust of modern 
methods and ideas. If they associate with each 
other steadily they confirm each other in these 
opinions and cut themselves off from the vitalizing 
effect of young enterprise and progress. This, I 
believe, is one of the serious aspects of the prob- 
lem of the retired farmer. 


Helps Maintain Standards of Farm Community 


Now I don’t think that every farmer who re- 
tires to the country will be immediately happy. 
It will not work a miracle. If a man has become 
a crabbed, intolerant person who is hard to live with 
he will not become a cheerful, contented, whole- 
some minded person by moving down the road a 
mile or two. Nor do I think that every farmer 
ought to remain in the country. And of those who 
do remain I don’t think that all of them should 
follow Weston’s plan. But I do believe that most 
farmers, counting everything in, will do better to 
remain in the neighborhood which they know, and 
I am planning to use Weston’s experience in in- 
ducing more of them to try it out. 

Probably most of them will want to remain on 
their own farms. There are several ways of doing 
this that are more or less satisfactory. If their 
own children expect to take over the farm, as 
normally should be the case, they may want to 
build a new house for themselves and to let the 


young folks live in the old. In any case it will 
surely follow that the farm will be better improved 
if the owner lives on it. When he lives in town and 
feels the cramp of a fixed income in a environment 
that calls for a greater expenditure than he has 
been accustomed to he will be likely to make the 
old farm equipment do. 


Improves the Quality of Life on the Farm 


This is my personal contribution to the matter 
of lessening the evils of tenantry. The increase 
in the number of rented farms in our community 
has been alarming. So far the renters have been a 
fairly good class of people, but I can see definite 
signs of the coming of the class of professional 
renters. These people are in many cases unfor- 
tunate rather than essentially of a poor quality, 
but in the end the effect on a community’s citizen- 
ship is much the same. If in even a few isolated 
cases I can induce the owner to remain on the 
farm in some capacity, as a director if he has a 
tenant or as manager emeritus if his children 
operate the place, I believe it will furnish a 
leaven that will in a measure lighten the lump of 
country living. It will center the owner’s thought 
in the farm and its good instead of making it little 


~ more than a remote source of income that may be 


robbed and ravished by bad methods for the sake 
of a temporary increase in revenue. 


Farms Well Looked After Use More Lumber 


This will make for increased business for me in 
the long run, I believe, even tho I’ll not sell quite 
so many houses in town. I’d rather have a 
modern, uptodate farmer as a customer than to have 
a poorly operated farm and a retired farmer on 
my list. It ought, in time, if it works out at all, 
improve the general quality of country life. It is 
my effort toward building up the country, just as 
my fellow merchants try to build up the town. If 
by afiy chance I should succeed in any measure 
just listen, a few years hence, to the men who now 
knock the retired farmer jump on to me for ham- 
pering the growth of the town by keeping the 
farmer from retiring. I look forward to it with 
some anticipation of amusement. 

The problems of country life and of town life 
are a good deal bigger than the matter of the re- 
tired tarmer. But [ think this matter has some 
importance, especially to retail lumbermen located 
in country towns. A retailer, I suppose, is not a 
social engineer; but he can find time and oppor- 
tunity to aid his own business thru helping a cus- 
tomer to a wise decision and if we find that the 
man who ‘‘eats his victuals with his knife and 
keeps expenses down’’ is a joke perhaps we can 
help him to keep from being a tragedy. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. W. 





Fair Display Results Continue 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 7—As readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will doubtless recall, an 
article was published on page 45 of the Aug. 30 
issue, describing in detail the display of the Peter 
Vredenburgh Lumber Co., of this city, at the State 
fair grounds. It attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and a good deal of business was secured at 
the time of the display or shortly thereafter that 
could be traced directly to it. One of the most 
pleasing features, however, is just coming to light. 
That feature is that the display is still talked of 
by those who witnessed it and continues to draw 
business to the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 
When this display was gotten up, Thomas D. 
Vredenburgh, II, was hopeful that it would meet 
with favor and that the company would reap re- 
sults. The results have been obtained and today 
Mr. Vredenburgh feels that this display has 
proved its worth, and needless to say his company 
will have one every year at the fair. In comment- 
ing upon the display Mr. Vredenburgh had the 
following to say: 

In addition to thousands of appropriate souvenirs 
that were passed out to apparently interested parties, 
over two hundred people registered their names and 
addresses, requesting information of various kinds. 
Many registered as being in the market at the present, 
ready to build a new home or other construction. 
Many, many others were seeking all sorts of informa- 
tion, leaving their names etc., without registering. 

Several thousands visited the oo and spent some 
time in it inspecting the different kinds of woods and 
seeking information. I have had many calls and com- 
munications complimenting us on the novel display 
and indicating that more interest was shown by the 
public than any lumberman would have a right to 
expect. 

A LerreR from Omaha, (Neb.), in the news 
columns purports to explain why walnut logs lie 
unused at various stations in Iowa and Nebraska 
by the statement that the nearest sawmill that can 
eut them is in Arkansas. What is the matter with 
the Des Moines, (Iowa,) Sawmill Company? -It 
always has been quite an active factor in walnut 
and if anyone wants to sell walnut logs all he 
hag to do is to write to it. Incidentally one or two 
other walnut concerns may be found within the 
borders of the same State. 
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During Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 3, 4 
and 5, assembled at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign, an enthusiastic group of men and wom- 
en from all parts of the State to participate in the 
Fourth Better Community Conference called by 
R. E. Hieronymus, community adviser of the Uni- 
versity. The purpose of the conference is indi- 
cated in the announcement that it was ‘‘open to 
representatives of State-wide organizations and to 
all citizens who want to make a better community in 
which to live.’? Perhaps to this statement it should 
be added that the conference represents an attempt 
to codrdinate all community welfare work, both 
within a given community and throughout the 
State; thus making available to all workers the ex- 
perience of all and avoiding duplication and over- 
lapping of effort. This, it was thought, would be 
brought about by the organizing in each community 
of an advisory council, made up of delegates from 
the local welfare organizations. 

Boys Do Inspecting for Health Bureau 

The actual work of the conference took the form 
of reports and addresses covering work proposed 
and work done, followed by discussions and com- 
ments. One of the most practical and instructive 
of the reports given was that of John F. Mattes, 
health and welfare commissioner of Decatur, Ill. 
Mr. Mattes told of organizing the Junior Sanitation 
League of Decatur for health work. The city was 
divided into sections and the sections into dis- 
tricts. Each section was placed in charge of a 
boy leader and was divided into districts. At a 
general meeting held for the purpose the boys were 
coached in the duties of inspecting premises. They 
were given badges of identification, told how to 
make their ‘‘approach’’ to the occupant and were 
supplied with blanks to be filled in with informa- 
tion about conditions found. The inspection in- 
cluded water supply, garbage disposal, vaults and 
all other factors entering into the matter of sanita- 
tion. In most cases, Mr. Mattes said, the boys 
were cordially received, the inspections were very 
carefully made and the work thoroughly done. 

A copy of the record of the inspection was left 
with the oceupant of the premises inspected and a 
copy turneu in at the division of health. The work 
was so well organized that the entire city was in- 
spected in two days. A community map and a 
eard record of ownership of all premises enabled 
the division of health to notify persons responsible 
for unsatisfactory conditions, and if the formal no- 
tice did not secure results a police officer was sent 
to enforce the law. Three inspections are made 
annually. 

At the offices of the health department a com- 
munity map and a card index of titles enabled the 
authorities to identify owners of property, so that 
where action was necessary it was practicable to 
reach the responsible persons. If a formal notice 
did not secure the desired results a police officer was 
dispatched to the place and the orders of the de- 
partment were enforced. Notices of these inspec- 
tions were published in advance, and most residents 
undertook to get their premises in excellent condi- 
tion prior to the arrival of the boys. 


Big Brothers’ Banquet Helps Boys 

In connection with the work of the Junior Sani- 
tation League a ‘‘Big Brothers’ Banquet’’ was 
given by the business men of Decatur. Each boy 
was taken to the banquet by a business man, who 
called at the poy’s house for him and took him to 
the door of his home after the banquet. This 
brought about a friendship, companionship and in- 
terest between men and boys that in itself is ex- 
extremely valuable in making for good citizenship. 

As an outgrowth of the league fourteen troops 
of Boy Scouts have been organized in Decatur. Mr. 
Mattes said it is necessary to hold out some special 
inducements to the boys. In Deeatur they gave to 
each boy a thrift certificate with one thrift stamp 
on it, to be filled out with stamps bought by the 
boy with money he had earned by his own efforts. 
The last stamp, however, was to be given by the men. 
The boys are taken on steamboat rides on the river, 
three hundred of them were taken to the University, 
and the Rotary Club gave them a chicken dinner. 
The Big Brothers’ banquet was given on Hal- 
lowe’en, and as each boy was called for and re- 
turned to his home the boys were kept out of mis- 
chief. . 

When Mr. Mattes had finished Dr. Hieronymus 
said that the State health representative had re- 
ported that Decatur had the best rating of any 
city thus far inspected, and he thought it largely 
due to the work of the Junior Sanitation League. 

Mrs. Maude Trego Christ, of Chicago, secretary 
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National Board of the Y. W. C. A., said the com- 
munity ewed the boys and girls a chance for self- 
expression and self-development. The community 
ought to know where each girl lived, how she lived, 
what she did, where she played and what she was 
becoming. The group, she declared, is the best 
way of developing the give and take attitude neces- 
sary to character building. Group direction re- 
quired wise leadership and the community outlook. 
The girls should be put in the same position of serv- 
ice to the community as were the boys. 


Girls Put City Park on Map 


Mrs. Christ told of an Indiana club of girts that 
put the city park on the map. The high school girls 
planned to conduct a playground in the park, and 
150 children came the first day. They had not pre- 
pared for so many and had to call for help. The 
factory girls made playthings, the city council fur- 
nished equipment and the entire movement was 
made a success on a much larger seale than the high 
school girls originally contemplated. 

Asked regarding the rural girl, Mrs. Christ told 
of work of Hancock County Council of Defense, 
which listed all the girls, provided a month’s camp 
and gave the girls a vision of what they could do. 
Swimming was taught, games provided and all the 
work of the camp was performed by the girls. 

A county Y. W. C. A. was organized and a field 
day was staged. The speaker said there is always 
some woman in the community who can lead, and all 
she needs to be is just a ‘‘plain human.’’ 

Judson P, Freeman, national field Scout commis- 
sioner, told of the purposes of the Boy Scouts’ or- 
ganization and showed the community value of 
providing for boys ‘‘ purposeful play’’ that builds 
character. The work of boy and girl clubs was ex- 
plained by several persons; Y. M. and Y,. W. C. A. 
leaders explained the work of those organizations 
in behalf of the community through directing the 
activities of young people. 

Lester Leake Riley, chairman of the community 
council, Springfield, said his council had hardly got 
under way, but was undertaking to map out a pro- 
gram of work. In his formal address Mr. Riley told 
of the part that religion properly has in the work of 
community betterment; stressing the fact that wel- 
fare work in general is calculated to afford develop- 
ment and free play of the spiritual forces of man’s 
nature. 

Soldiers Want Christianity Without Frills 

Miss Mary Rolfe, who did Red Cross work in 
France, uuder the subject ‘‘Carry On,’’ told of her 
experiences among the soldiers. Miss Rolfe said 
that though she was with from four hundred to five 
hundred boys when they ‘‘went West,’’ she had not 
known of a single ‘‘death-bed repentance,’’ not 
one; and she said that other women had testified to 
the same experience. Moreover, when these boys 
asked her to be present when they ‘‘went West’? 
and she told them she was afraid she could not be- 
cause others already had asked her to do the same 
for them, they invariably answered that was all 
right; for if the others needed her more than they, 
she must go to them. Unselfishness, she said, was the 
dominant characteristic of the American soldier. 
In referring to the attitude of the men toward re- 
ligion and the chureh, Miss Rolfe said that inquiry 
among those she had known in the army had de- 
veloped the fact that many of them are not attend- 
ing church. Some of them do not attend because 
they have not got back into the habit; and others, 
because they find no satisfaction in the sermons they 
hear. If the minister is to hold the soldiers, she 
said, he must give them the plain religion of Jesus 
without any frills. 

One-Day Outings Are Betterment Feature 

Henry Barnbrock, of Chicago, told of the com- 
munity council of the lower North Side, which is 
an outgrowth of the Council of Defense. The work 
was started last spring among a population of 125,- 
000. Two recreation leaders were employed to 
meet boys and girls not affiliated with any organ- 
ization, get acquainted with them and take them 
on one-day outings. The council undertook to do 
work not done by others. It held a ‘‘one-day out- 
ing institute’’ to explain the one-day outing. 
Thirty-five organizations were represented in a re- 
cent inter-school track meet in which 1,100 con- 
testants participated. The committee having this 
work in charge was called a ‘‘spare time’? commit- 
tee instead of a recreation committee. 

Edward Bartow, chief of the State water survey, 
with the aid of picture slides, told of the work done 
in France to provide pure water for the soldiers, 
and demonstrated the importance of pure water sup- 
ply in every community. 
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Its Significance 


Horace Bridges, of the Chicago Ethical Society, 
delivered a very instructive address on ‘‘Commu- 
nity Council Ideals,’’ treating the subject from the 


viewpoint of Americanization. Though of British 
birth and only recently naturalized, Mr. Bridges 
evidenced a knowledge of American institutions and 
an appreciation of Americanism that suggested to 
his auditors that a little fuller knowledge of the 
subject on their part might be productive of more 
of appreciation and less of complaint. Mr. Bridges 
dealt with most of the vital problems of the present, 
and showed clearly that conditions are what they 
are chiefly because natives have not been sufficiently 
imbued with the spirit of Americanism to demon- 
strate its practical virtues to aliens who make Amer- 
ica their place of residence. The best way, Mr. 
Bridges said, to transform the foreigner into a true 
American is to place him in an atmosphere saturated 
with Americanism. 


Aliens Must Be Brought into Community Life 


Dr. Caroline Hedges, of Chicago, spoke on Amer- 
icanization, or work among the foreign born, She 
said that before much can be done three things are 
necessary. 1—Indifference to the existence of the 
foreign problem must be changed into an acknowl- 
edgment of the presence of foreigners in a com- 
munity. 2—There must be no more ‘‘bending 
down,’’ no more assumption of the superior attitude 
of the American toward the foreigner. 3—There 
must be no more exploitation of the foreigner; he 
must actually be brought into the community life. 

Dr. Hedges said teaching of English to foreign- 
ers should be practical and should touch the every- 
day affairs of life. In an examination of applicants 
for teaching in night schools one applicant was 
asked what he would teach a Russian who did not 
understand English. The reply was ‘‘Something 
about our laws.’’? Dr. Hedges then propounded this 
query to her audience: ‘‘If you were in Moscow, 
and could not speak Russian, what would you care 
about the laws of Russia?’’ She thought the Rus- 
sian or other foreigner would prefer to learn where 
he could get some clean milk for His babies. 

The speaker said few communities would admit 
that they had a foreign problem; but nearly every 
community had it, and the problem’s solution in- 
volves the supplying of clean drinking water, prop- 
er housing, sanitary closets ete. Better houses come 
before better living, she said; and she referred to 
the riots in the various cities as being due to poor 
or inadequate housing. Sixty thousand negroes had 
come into Chicago in recent years during a period 
when housing already was inadequate for the popu- 
lation and no attempt had been made to provide for 
these new arrivals. 

Boys Organized to Promote Agriculture 

Prof. A. W. Nolan, State supervisor of agricul- 
tural education in high schools, told about the or- 
ganization and work of the Junior Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, which, he said, was designed to 
do for the boys exactly what the farmers’ associa- 
tion was doing for their fathers. Verne Vaniman, 
district leader in farm development, told of the 
value of organization in rural life. Francis W. 
Shepardson, director of the department of educa- 
tion and registration, told of the provision of the 
Smith-Hughes act and the methods of extending 
aid to vocational education, 

Grace M, Osborne, director of school activities of 
the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, told of work 
done in the schools to prevent the spread of the 
white plague. Senator Henry M. Dunlap, author of 
the new consolidated school law, explained the pur- 
poses and provisions of the statute. Miss Anna 
May Price, secretary of the Illinois Library Com- 
mission, explained the new county library law and 
told what is being done to provide all citizens with 
books. 


Unified Sentiment Needed to Secure Legislation 


State Senator Harold Kessinger, of Aurora, 
chairman of the education committee of the senate, 
explained briefly the terms of the new township 
high school law, of which he is the author. The 
senator also emphasized the need of creating com- 
munity sentiment in favor of progressive legisla- 
tion. The assembly, he said, is about like the aver- 
age community—no better, no worse; and it is folly 
to complain if the people do not get needed legis- 
lation. If they do not get it they do not want it 
very badly, he said. The best service a local organi- 
zation can perform in behalf of the public welfare 
is to keep the civie spirit alert and active in the 
community. 

In an illustrated address, Walter Storey, of the 
bureau of war memorials of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, told of the efforts made and making 
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to provide suitable buildings as community memo- 
rials. Most of the structures shown were elaborate 
and involved the «xpenditure of many thousands 
of dollars. None suited to the very small commu- 
nity were shown. In connection with the confer 
ence an exhibit of plans of ‘‘community buildings’? 
was made in the lobby of the auditorium balcony ; 
most of them being plans of community high school 
buildings or of complete community centers, in- 
eluding other buildings besides the schools. This 
exhibit and Mr. Storey’s lecture were very inter- 
esting and suggestive, but the need for plans for 
smaller community structures remains to be met. 


Coming Constitutional Convention Discussed 
At the Saturday evening session B. F. Harris, of 
Champaign, presided. Judge Orrin Carter, of the 


State supreme court, delivered a very instructive 
address on the coming State constitutional conven- 


tion. He said three-fourths of the present consti- 
tution likely could be embodied in the new docu- 
ment; but he hoped that the new constitution would 
leave more of the details to the legislature so that 
legislation may be more readily adapted to new 
needs as they arose. Incidentally the Judge empha- 
sized the fact that the essence of Americanism is 
submission to the law. 

On Sunday morning addresses on social purity 
were presented to the men and the women respect- 
ively at the same hour. In the evening Eugene 
Davenport, dean of the College of Agriculture, told 
of the need of increased production, more work. 
William B. McKinley, representative from the nine- 
teenth Illinois district, spoke on the relations of the 
United States with the Orient, pointing out the im- 
portance of a proper understanding with Japan and 
China. James W. Garner, head of the political sci- 
ence department of the University, delivered an ad- 


dress advocating the adoption of the covenant of 
the League of Nations. The final address of the 
afternoon was that of Lorado Taft, of Chicago, 
who lectured to the soldiers in France six months 
this year. Mr. Taft reterred to the fact that most 
of the soldiers saw little in France but the defects, 
and appeared to be blind to the country’s art treas- 
ures. It was his purpose to aid the men to appre- 
ciate the art of France. Their lack of appreciation, 
he suggested, is due to the failure in this country to 
introduce into education and into community life 
the study of beauty as embodied in monuments and 
architectural productions. With all their prosper- 
ity, he said, the people of America have overlooked 
one of the most important elements in the develop- 
ment of character—an appreciation and taste for 
beauty. He hoped that out of the work of the 
council would come a movement in behalf of com- 
munity art. 





A “Dolled Up” Yard Makes Cheerful Buyers 


‘“We’ve got a justice of the peace in this town 
who ought to be promoting big business,’’ said 
Havelock Green as he sketched a floor plan. 
‘“His ideas have a tinge of genius in ’em, and in 
our small city he’s largely wasting his fragrance 
on the desert air. Not that we don’t appreciate 
him, for we do; but if he would place himself at 
some bigger cross roads where the juicy, reg’lar 
opportunities come whangin’ by he’d soon make 
himself rich enough to afford the maintenance 
of a country estate, a’ valet and a beefsteak 
every Sunday. 

‘‘It’s this way. Our fair city has got to be a 
great place for folks to come and get married. 
I can’t account for it; but couples seem to throng 
down here in rafts and slathers with the matri- 
monial gleam in their eyes. The justice in con- 
fidential talks with his close friends tries to 
explain it by saying that misery loves company 
and that where a thing happens once folks go to 
do it again. He mentions the suicide oak in 
New Orleans where despondent folks go to bump 
themselves off, and then he wanders off on the 
habits we all have of running to a fight or a fire. 
It ain’t just plain, but he appears to mean mob 
psychology. Anyway the would-be-weds roll 
down here from the city to get tied up, and there 
has come to be quite some little revenue pertain- 
ing to the industry of slingin’ the wedding knots. 
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‘*Here’s where the justice comes in. He’s got 
a right cute little bungalow across from the court 
house. Its pompered up on the outside with 
paint and turf and shrubbery, and it has a large 
but neat sign over the door announcing that a 
J. P. hangs out within. The rooms are dicked 
out as cute as a bug’s ear, due to the assistance 
of the justice’s wife. The place is clean, and it 
don’t have that funereal gloom of an under- 
taker’s front parlor, such as you might expect. 
There’s a little room where the bride and her 
seconds can retire to give her nose a farewell 
powder, and there’s a similar room where the 
groom’s friends can take him to bolster up his 
nerve with whatever means seem to promise 
results. There’s a cheerful front parlor where 
the patients wait their turn and a wedding room 
with rosebuds on the curtains and a trailing 
vine and tasteful rugs and furniture. 
tice wears a cutaway coat and looks as swelled 
up as the toothache. It’s a regular wedding that 
he has for sale, and his reputation has spread 
until his business is rushing and profitable. 

‘‘T’m blamed if I don’t think the justice is 
rendering something of a public service. Every 
girl, and I might as well include every old maid 
and every widow—grass, sod and prospective 
dreams over that coming wedding when she 
knows there’s to be one, and sometimes she does 
when she knows blamed well there ain’t going 
to be. She wants it pretty and impressive; a 
high light in her life. And then if for some rea- 








The jus- 


son she finds a justice has to perform the cere- 
mony she feels disappointed. Generally her dis- 
appointment is well founded; for when she gets 
to the justice’s office she very often finds him a 
slouchy old coot without a collar on, and his 
office is likely to look like an unfumigated piece 
of the trenches. Usually there are a lot of 
frowzy loafers hanging around, and she has to 
stand up in that hideous place and be married. 
You can’t wonder that she feels cheated and 
cheapened. A fellow can’t help guessing that 
some unhappily married men could trace their 
wives’ won’t-gettin’s-up in the morning and the 
vulcanized pancakes, guaranteed for 5,000 miles, 
and the nasty temper and a lot of other fruits of 
exasperation to the feeling that they have been 
cheated for all time out of the weddings of their 
dreams. I’m not saying that a happy and prop- 
erly ordered wedding guarantees a happy mar- 
ried life; but it ought to help set the stage 
for one. 

‘‘The analogy ain’t perfect, as the preacher 
would say, but I believe a clean and cheerful and 
peart lumber office has something to do not only 
with attracting trade but also with furnishing 
out a satisfactory line of building service. I 
don’t believe a woman, for instance, will like her 
house quite as well if she has to wade around a 
repulsive old backwash of an office when the 





plans are being drawn up. She’ll like it in spite 
of the office if she does like it at all. 

‘*Tt’s not only a matter of pleasing the cus- 
tomers and attracting new ones. An office has 
as much effect on a lumber dealer as a new suit 
of clothes or a clean shave. A man who works 
all the time in a slouchy dump is going to have 
his appreciation for good building dulled. He’ll 
get in the mood of making any old thing do, and 
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he’ll get to arguing with his customers that 
something or other is ‘just as good.’ People will 
stand a certain amount of this stuff and let the 
dealer get by with it; but sooner or later they’re 
going to get so ding-h’isted tired of havin’ ‘to 
fight for what they want as well as payin’ for it 
that with loud nickers of unticipatory relief 
they ’ll ’lope off to a hated rival yard. 

‘“*Here’s a sketch of a bungalow office I’m 
thinking of building. Offices located in the big 
sheds are all to the good, but my shed ain’t built 
that way, and I rather like the idea of a small 
house for an office. It ought to be a good sales 
help. I own several lots next to the yard, and 
I’m thinking of a little building boom all of my 
own. A firm of advertising men will rent a 
bungalow for an office, and there’s a fellow who 
wants a colonial cottage for a candy shop. I’d 
like to line my office up with a bunch of nice 
bungalows and cottages that were well built and 
well set on the grounds and well kept up. If 
I do this I’ll have to keep the old yard dolled 
up, but that’ll be all to the sunny, But if I 
don’t build these other houses I’m going to blow 
myself to a new office, anyway; and fix it up with 
an eye to good looks and good work. A man 
likes to be proud of his business and of the place 
where he carries it on.’’ 
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A national policy of forestry seeks the protection 
and beneficial utilization of our present forest re- 
sources, the renewal after cutting of forests on lands 
not needed for agriculture and settlement, the stability 
of forest industries and of satisfactory conditions for 
forest workers and the restoration of forest growth 
on lands now unproductive and idle. 

The public interests in the continuance of forests 
justify and require direct ownership of extensive 
areas, and also participation by the public in working 
out the problem of protection and renewal of private 
forests. A program of forestry for the nation should 
include action by the public thru the Government and 
the States, action by land owners and operators, and 
the means of uniting the efforts of all for the achieve- 
ment of a common purpose, 

The service of forests is not alone local; it is na- 
tional as well, For the products are widely distributed 
without reference to State lines, the industries are en- 
gaged in interstate business and the protective bene- 
fits of forests often extend far beyond the localities 
where they are situated. It is the function of the 
Federal Government to take the leadership in formu- 
lating a national economic policy that gives considera- 
tion to the relationship of all forests to the industrial 
life of the country. The central Government alone can 
bring about concurrent and harmonious action within 
given regions. Its research and educational work 
may be directed to the problems of the nation and of 
regions that comprise more than one State. Repre- 
senting the whole nation, the Government can stimu- 
late and guide local action where individual States 
by their own efforts would fail. The Government can 
act to organize all agencies affected by the forest prob 
lem in a united undertaking to inaugurate and carry 
out a program of forestry. 

The States have not only the function of handling 
the public forests owned by them but they have also 
a direct responsibility in the protection and continu- 
ance of private forests. In this the Federal Govern- 
ment should take part to meet interstate and national 
problems, to stimulate action by the States and to 
bring into harmony the efforts of the different States. 
In the problem of private forestry the Government 
would work thru and in coéjperation with the States, 
The legislation affecting the private owner in the mat- 
ter of protection and continuance of forests should be 
by the States. The Government should help the States 
in formulating plans and developing methods and by 
direct assistance in carrying them out. The assistance 
offered by the Government should be contingent upon 
the States taking legislative and administrative action 
to provide for the protection and renewal of their 
forests. 

A national policy must recognize the problems of the 
private owner of forests. Greater security of forest 
property from fire, better returns from timber land 
in the long run and more stable industrial conditions 
must be sought. A program in which the public par- 
ticipates and recognizes industrial problems, like tax- 
ation, would enable private proprietors to handle their 
forests In a way not to be a public injury but to serve 
in building up the localities in which they are situ 
ated, 


Public Forests 


There should be an extensive program of public for- 
ests, owned by the nation, by the States, by munici- 
palities and, too, by quasi public institutions and 
organizations. The public forests today comprise about 
25 percent of the total forest area of the country. 
They should be extended to include ultimately from 
40 to 50 percent, 

In any plan of extensive public holdings, whether 
Federal or State, provision should be made for return- 
ing to the communities a share of the receipts, as is 
done in case of the national forests, or otherwise to 
compensate them for withdrawing the lands from 
taxation. 

The Federal Government should not only provide 
adequate support properly to protect and develop its 
forest properties ; it should also rehabilitate, by plant- 
ing if necessary, the depleted and wasted cut-over and 
burned lands. 


(a) National Forests 

The Federal holdings should be extended by pur- 
chase, by exchange of stumpage for land and by placing 
under permanent administration forest lands now in 
the unreserved public domain. 

The program of acquisition should seek two classes 
of forest land: 

1. Areas needed for the protection of water re- 
sources, to prevent erosion, for recreation and other 
general public purposes. These should include both 
virgin forests and cut-over lands. 

2. Cut-over lands, with the purpose of insuring the 
production of lumber and other products and of estab- 
lishing demonstration areas and centers for Federal co- 
operation with States and private owners. 

The present Weeks Law program contemplates the 
purchase of about one million acres in New England 
and five million acres in the southern Appalachians. 
This program should be completed as fast as is com- 
patible with public financial conditions and should be 
extended to include other important areas needed for 
watershed protection and other general public service. 
Lands acquired for protective purposes as well as 
those for lumber production should be distributed thru 
all forest regions of the country. 

The acquisition of cut-over lands by exchange for 
stumpage would serve to consolidate and block out the 
national forests of the West. This principle has already 
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been recognized in several special laws applicable to 
certain forests. 

There are still forest lands in the public domain 
which should be added to the national forests. There 
are several million acres of such lands outside of 
Alaska. The great forests of the interior of Alaska 
should also be placed under adequate protection and 
administration, 


(b) State Forests 

The States should establish public forests, with the 
same general objectives as the Federal Government 
and with special reference to the economic and indus- 
trial needs within their boundaries. Many western 
and southern States still own forest lands received 
from previous grants from the Government; these 
should be placed under permanent forest administra- 
tion, with provision for the settlement of areas suited 
to agriculture, Lands reverting to the States for 
taxes or otherwise should, where practicable, be re- 
tained and used to build up permanent public forest 
reservations, 


(c) Other Public Forests 

Every encouragement should be offered to munici- 
palities to establish public forests or woodland parks, 
These may be necessary to protect the local water 
supplies or to serve as public recreation grounds, and 
in many instances they may yield products that will 
help in a material way to reduce local taxation for 
schools er public works. Permanent institutions and 
organizations of a quasi public character should also 
be encouraged to acquire forests and handle them on 
the basis of continued production. 


Private Forests 


The safeguarding and perpetuation of forests on 
private lands are possible thru an organized system of 
protection, thru the prohibition of destructive proc- 
esses that produce waste lands and thru the promotion 
of constructive and entirely practical measures of for- 
estry. The participation, liberal cojperation and direc- 
tion of the public in working out the problems involved 
are necessary for success. 

Fire Protection 

The objectives of fire protection are : 

1. To prevent destruction and injury 
timber by fire. 


to standing 


2. To safeguard young growth already established 
within the older timber and on cut-over lands, 

3. To promote natural reproduction so far as this 
can be done by fire protective measures, 

Iiffective fire protection is achieved only thru a joint 
undertaking between the public and private agencies 
in which all lands, regardless of ownership, are brought 
under an organized system. Such a system requires: 

1. An effective service for preventing forest fires and 
detecting and suppressing those which may be started. 
Such a service already exists in a number of States. 

2. Improvements needed for the prompt detection 
and suppression of fires. These include roads, trails, 
lookout stations, properly located stations for rangers, 
bases for airplanes when these are used and so on. 

3. Measures to reduce the inflammability of the for- 
ests. These may consist of lopping the trees, as is 
practiced in parts of the East, or burning the brush in 
piles as conducted in many pine stands on the national 
forests ; or burning over at the proper season cleared 
areas, protected by fire lines, as in heavy Douglas fir 
stands ; or in felling dead snags, as is required in many 
national forest timber sales; and in other measures, 
In some places fire lines may be desirable, as practiced 
in southern California; or carefully controlled burn- 
ing at the proper season of strips and selected areas, 
as is practical in certain open pine forests. Uncon- 
trolled light burning should be prohibited everywhere. 

4. A vigorous campaign of education of the public 
regarding the danger of forest fires and the need of co- 
operation on the part of every user of the woods. 

5. A systematic campaign of law enforcement, in 
which all citizens should be asked to coidperate, to 
punish those who by carelessness or intent start fires 
or permit their spread, 

There should be incorporated in the forest laws of 
every State requirements to bring all forest owners 
into the protective system and to extend it to all cut- 
over and unimproved lands in the State, together with 
the disposal, by lopping or burning, of dangerous slash- 
ings and other special measures that the local condi- 
tions may require. 

There should be provided by the State the adminis- 
trative machinery necessary to carry out the work 
effectively. 

The public should share in the burden of protection. 
The division of cost will necessarily vary in different 
States, as is now the case among those States which 
have inaugurated such a system. The public may 
properly bear the cost of the Statewide patrol system, 
including overhead, inspection, lookouts and similar 
items and a portion of the fire suppression costs. 

In general, the cost of the preventive system should 
be shared about equally between the public and the 
owner of the land. At the present time assistance by 
the States and the efforts of the private owners alike 
are inadequate. Measures like brush disposal are essen- 
tially a part of the logging operation and should be a 
charge against it. 

The Federal Government should grant liberal aid 
in fire protection, far greater than at present. Its 
aid should be contingent on the. State’s inaugurating 
and carrying out such a system as above described. 








This financial help should not exceed in amount that 
appropriated by the State. 


Protection Against Insects and Disease 

As in fire protection, the spread of dangerous insect 
infestations and diseases requires the aid and direction 
of the public. Both the national and State govern- 
ments should participate end appropriate liberally to 
check the depredations, 


Forest Renewal : 

The renewal of forests on lands not required for 
agriculture and settlement is an essential feature of a 
national policy of forestry and an effective program 
should be worked out in each State, backed by appro- 
priate legislation and efficient administration, which 
will achieve this object on private as well as on public 
property. As in the case of fire protection, forest re- 
newal on private lands requires the participation and 
aid of the public. 

There are two problems of forest renewal: First, 
the restocking of lands already cut over and now in a 
condition of waste; and, second, that of providing for 
natural reproduction as the timber is cut. Where there 
is still seed or seed bearing trees on cut-over lands 
continued fire protection may in many cases suffice for 
restocking. Where there is no chance for natural 
reproduction, planting or sowing will be necessary. 
The public will have to take over a large portion of 
these lands and restore them to productivity. In many 
other cases owners may be induced to restock their 
waste lands as a business undertaking. 

Provision for forest renewal should be made at the 
time of cutting. Sufficient restocking of the average 
private tract can be accomplished by natural reproduc- 
tion without resort to planting or other intensive meas- 
ures. On certain types of forest, forest renewal will 
result from fire protection alone. In many instances 
of unrestricted exploitation, however, fire protection 
alone does not suffice to secure renewal and to pre- 
vent the lands becoming waste. If protection alone 
does not suffice to secure forest reproduction, the 
owners should be required to adopt such measures as 
Inay be necessary to accomplish this, with coijperative 
aid by the public in working out the problem as a 
practical undertaking. As in the case of fire protec- 
tion, the additional measures necessary for forest re- 
newal should be made a part of a systematic program 
in which the public and private owners engage in a 
joint undertaking with a common objective. 

The first steps in this undertaking are to determine 
in each region: 

1. The circumstances under which fire protection 
alone will not suffice to prevent wasting of the land 
under prevailing methods of lumbering. 

2. The additional measures necessary to secure con- 
ditions favorable for natural renewal. 

3. The classes of land upon which forest growth 
should be continued, 


4. The codperation that should be given by the public 
to make feasible in practice the measures that may be 
necessary for the owners to take. 

5. The legislation needed to bring these measures 
into practice, as a part of the State’s program of for- 
estry. 

As in the case of fire protection, the plan for special 
measures and for forest renewal should be worked out 
thru State legislation and administration, with the as- 
sistance and backing of the Government. The Federal 
Government should seek to secure concurrent action by 
the States within given economic regional units, to 
bring about uniform standards of practice, to conduct 
experiments and research, to grant material aid in 
various ways and to act as a coérdinating agent to 
bring together the different local agencies into full co- 
operation. The Government should make its assist- 
ance to the States contingent upon effective action by 
the latter. 

Measures of forestry upon private lands sought by 
the proposed program fall into two classes: First, 
those necessary to prevent the lands becoming waste 
after lumbering; and, second, those which seek a 
maximum production of timber and other products. 
The first class of measures should be required on all 
lands that ought to remain in forest growth. The 
measures to secure maximum production are of a 
more intensive character. They should be encouraged 
in every way but would not be obligatory. They in- 
volve a larger initial investment and they render a 
larger ultimate return to the owner. Under the second 
class fall such measures as planting where needed, 
leaving a larger number of seed trees, cutting in favor- 
able seed years, leaving medium sized trees even tho 
now salable for a second cut or for cover, various 
kinds of thinnings of second growth, organization 
of the forest work on a basis of sustained annual 
yield, and so on. Experiments should be conducted by 
the public to establish and make generally known the 
best practice in each region. Advice by public officers 
should be freely afforded. Planting stock should be 
offered at cost by the public. Taxes should be adjusted 
to encourage owners to undertake the methods found 
to be most efficient, and other mensures of aid given as 
indicated in the last section of this statement. 


Economical Utilization 

Every encouragement should be afforded to bring 
about close utilization of timber in the forest and to 
prevent losses in the handling and use of the manufac- 
tured product. This will be accomplished largely thru 
cobperation and research, in bringing information to 
the knowledge of operators and users of wood products. 
It is a vroblem of investigation and industrial educa- 
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tion, in which the public should take the leadership. 


Assistance and Co-operation by the Public 
In a national p«licy of forestry the public itself 
should assume cert::in responsibilities and it should 
assume certain burd:ns. It should codperate with and 
assist private owners in carrying out their part of the 
undertaking. The measures of coéperation fall under 
the following heads : 


1. Fire protection. As already indicated, the public 
should directly share the burden of fire protection, 
especially in a preventive system and in the cost of 
suppression. 

2. Assistance in forestry. The public should assist 
owners in working out plans for cutting that will 
promote natural reproduction, in planting, and in 
other measures of forestry. The State should offer 
planting stock at cost and codperate with the owners in 
establishing plantations. 


8. Tavation. The States should adopt a form of 
taxation calculated to encourage good forest practice. 
'The present methods of taxation, with their lack of 
uniformity in application, often tend to promote pre- 
mature and wasteful cutting and to discourage forest 
renewal. To promote action by the State, the Federal 
Government should assist the States to investigate the 
eurrent methods of taxation, their effect in causing 
premature and wasteful cutting and in increasing the 
difficulties of holding cut-over lands for tree growth, 
and should assist in drafting model tax laws applicable 
to various forest conditions. 


4. Forest loans, Existing legislation concerning 
farm loans should be extended to include loans for the 
purchase and improvement of forest lands, to encourage 
the holding of lands previously acquired, where the 


purpose of the owner is to hold and protect cut-over 
lands or those having growing timber, to reforest lands 
by seeding or planting, or to use other measures in 
promoting forest production. To obtain the benefit of 
such loans, which should be for a maximum period of 
fifty years, the land owner should enter into a specific 
obligation to retain the land in growing timber and 
protect and care for it during the life of the loan. 

5. A survey of forest resources. Funds should be 
provided whereby the Federal Government in coépera- 
tion with State and private interests may make a 
survey of the forest resources of the country. This 
would determine the quantities of timber suitable for 
different industrial uses, the current consumption of 
forest products, the probable requirements of the 
different regions for material, the possible production 
of the forests by growth to meet these requirements, 
and other matters which will aid in developing the 
national forest policy. 


6. Land classification. The public should coéperate 


‘in land classification to aid owners to put their lands 


to the most preductive use. The public should aid in 
bringing settlers upon lands suited to agriculture, dis- 
couraging speculative undertakings that lead to the 
deception of innocent investors and efforts for the 
colonization of lands unsuited to the purpose. Land 
classification would indicate the classes of lands which 
should be devoted to the production of timber, either 
permanently or pending a development which would 
make possible their successful settlement. 


7. Research work. Adequate funds should be pro 
vided to enable the Government and other public 
agencies to carry on investigative work needed in 


carrying out a national policy of forestry. This would 
include investigations on a larger seale than at present 


in determining the best methods of forest practice, and 
also researeh in forest products, 


Essentials of a National Policy 


A program for the nation must be an aggregate of, 
local programs adapted to different conditions, and cor- 
related and standardized thru the Federal Government 
to meet the broader requirements of the whole country. 
A national program can not be put into effect in its 
entirety at once. Local programs will also probably 
have to be worked out by steps. Some States are 
already able to go forward more rapidly than others, 
partly because of their financial strength and partly 
because experience has already demonstrated the 
methods of protection and forestry required to secure 
results on the ground. 

The initiation of a national policy of forestry 
requires as one of the first steps the passage of a 
Federal law that recognizes its objectives and provides 
authority and means for the Government to extend 
coéperation with the States in the protection and 
perpetuation of the forests under their jurisdiction 
along the foregoing lines. At the same time, Federal 
appropriations for the’purchase of forest lands should 
be greatly increased. 

Much can be accomplished pending such a law. Thus, 
there should be at once a joining of hands in a most 
vigorous campaign for fire protection, that will educate 
the public to the dangers from fire and lead to more 
effective action in all forest regions. Individual States 
should go forward with plans for better legislation and 
larger support of forestry. But the passage of a basic 
Federal law with the aid that the nation can offer 
would make possible the inauguration of a policy that 
would secure results impossible without such national 
action. 





Returned Representative of Ontario White Pine 
Producers Analyzes British Market Conditions 


Toronto, Ona., Oct. 6. -A. C. Manbert, who recently 
meturned to Canada after spending six months in Great 
Britain as representative of the manufacturers of On- 
tario white pine and of the Department of Lands, For 
ests and Mines of the Province of Ontario, a few nights 
ago addressed a meeting of the lumber manufacturers 
who had shared the expense of his mission. lonorable 
@. Howard Ferguson, Minister of Lands, Forests and 
Mines for the Province of Ontario, was also present 
at the meeting. Mr. Manbert’s address followed an 
informal dinner héld at the King Edward Hotel. 


Mr. Manbert in introducing his remarks said he had 
received a very cordial reception in England both be 
eause of interest in his work and of the interest of the 
English people in Canada itself. Canada today is the 
premier Dominion of all the colonies and great things 
are expected of it. There seems to be a feeling of bet 
ter understanding, as tho Canada and Britain could 
interpret each other better than is the case with some 
vf the more remote colonies. 

Mr. Manbert arrived in Great Britain a little before 
tzovernment control of the timber trade was removed. 
When the timber controller ceased control he had, in a 
sense, perpetuated it by buying large amounts of tim- 
ber, and it has always been a question just why this 
was done. Whether it was in the expectation that 
prices would rise if they were not controlled ; whether 
the Government felt that it had to secure large stocks 
in the interest of the “key industries” of the country 
and for the housing program that was in preparation, 
or whether it believed that it could, by controlling the 
stock, make better arrangements for shipping, all these 
aspects of the situation ure subject of discussion. But 
the policy is unannounced, and to that extent it creates 
uncertainty. The timber controller announced that he 
would sell the stock with due consideration to the 
cost, which was of course indefinite. In selling this 
stock the timber controller has followed different 
methods. In the first place, in respect to pine, he has 
allocated the lumber to certain concerns in the trade 
at an agreed profit, with the understanding that the 
stock is not sold above a certain price. In dealing 
with some stocks from the Baltic region he has sold 
them by tender. People who did not get stocks under 
the first mentioned arrangement charged all sorts of 
favoritism. On the other hand, when the controller 
sells the stocks at the highest price the Government 
is accused of profiteering. That is just an incident of 
the situation, given to show that even the Government 
itself apparently is feeling its way. * 


Some Facts Regarding the British Trade 


The experience of the timber controller has, 
than ever, persuaded the British people that the only 
way to handle trade successfully is by individual 
effort. There are many people in England today who 
would be glad to see the control situation ended. They 
feel that it stands as an impediment in the way of a 
return to free business. This is not said with any idea 
ef criticising the management; but because, in the 
hature of things, the control system does not suit the 
conditions of the trade. 

The timber controller will, during the present year, 
xet over about all the pine he has been able to buy in 
Canada, but he will have about 100,000 standards of 
spruce remaining here over winter, and to the extent 
that this stands in the way new private trading in 
Britain will be affected. 

The coniferous woods of the Baltic are those with 
which Canada has to compete. They are whitewood 
and redwood, socalled—in reality white spruce and red 
pine. They ure fine woods. The whitewood is a 
beautiful wood, and one of the things which struck 
Mr. Manbert forcibly is the large percentage of long 
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lengths of 11-inch which it carries. The same thing 
is true also of the redwood. The redwood is very like 
the Canadian red pine, except that it carries a little 
less “clear’’; but on the other hand, if anything, is 
smaller knotted. In texture he could not see that the 
redwood differed from Canadian red pine. One thing 
that is most noticeable is the splendid manufacture of 
these Baltic woods. kn the main their stocks are very 
fine and the Baltic manufacturers capitalize this. The 
manufacturer stamps his goods; brands them. Thus 
his stock sells on its brand; that.is to say, on its repu 
tation. Mr. Manbert thought, in one sense, that in the 
long range view of things these people are perhaps a 
little better salesmen than the Canadians are, in that 
they cater to their customers’ desires. He had no 
doubt that in the end they make the customer pay 
for it, but they make a point of satisfying the whims 
of the buyer. : 

One sometimes thinks the British buyer is a little 
too exacting, wanting just a little too much of his 
own way. But little things like that are seriously 
considered by the Baltic shipper. Mr. Manbert sup 
posed that this attitude of appreciation is responsible 
in one sense for the way in which the British consider 
the Canadian white pine, which is a preferred wood 
with them. It is in.a sense an aristocrat of woods. 

Stocks of white pine in Great Britain were very 
light when Mr. Manbert arrived there; in fact, there 
was a state of famine for it. While the edge has been 
taken off the demand by this time, still it is very keen. 
He was confident that a good ¢emand for white pine 
will continue. 

A serious difficulty in connection with the timber 
trade in Great Britain has lately developed out of 
congestion at the ports. This is impeding the general 
industrial processes of the country and increasing the 
costs of materials greatly. ‘The situation in London 
today really is desperate. He was told that boats 
often required two weeks to get berths and then, in 
stead of being unloaded speedily, had to lay there a 
long time before their cargoes were removed. The 
shortage of labor is a tremendous difficulty, while 
the supply of barges and railway wagons for reloading 
is totally inadequate. The same thing is true at 
practically all the ports. 

Mr. Manbert referred to the trade in joinery, turnery, 
hox goods, doors ete., in which there undoubtedly are 
reat opportunities for Canadian exporters, if they 
were prepared to engage in it. 

He also discussed the trade in 3-inch deals, drawing 
attention to the fact that the consumers in Kngland 
are penalizing themselves by insisting on 3-inch stock. 
He had suggested to them whenever possible that they 
should take other sizes also, which Canadian manufac 
turers had to produce in order to meet the demands of 
their other markets. He had met with a large variety 
of opinions in connection with this matter. Some 
agents thought that the changes brought about by the 
war would make the people of England more amenable 
and ready to enter into new conditions and that they 
would, therefore, be prepared to adapt their require- 
ments in a greater measure to the natural output of 
the Canadian mills. He had, however, met opinions 
the reverse of this. He was satisfied, however, that 
there is a possibility of inducing the English trade 
to widen its requirements. 

The remoteness of the British market from the Ca 
nadian source of supply makes it more difficult for 
Canadian manufacturers to deal with these problems 
than with situations in connection with markets lo- 
cated nearer at hand. It is a more difficult problem to 
study the wants of the consumer at long range, a diffi- 
culty which is considerably aggravated by the tend- 
ency of the British consumer to follow along the lines 
of established routine. 


There exists today, however, a much increased inter 
est on the part of the English in Canadian trade and 
opportunities. Mr, Manbert had received a consider 
able number of inquiries from people who had not as 
yet done very much trade with Canada but who 
wanted to know about the conditions under which the 
Canadians operate and whether there were any firms 
over there whom they could represent. 

There will be a great future demand for Canadian 
timber in Great Britain, thought Mr. Manbert, but the 
thing that must be recognized first is that it is not 
an easy matter to turn from war to peace conditions 
and to start right on from the new point. It takes 
time. Expectations that great business would. flow 
abundantly out of the demands and necessities of the 
situation have been too extravagantly formed. Mr. 
Manbert had seen in France the situation which ex 
plained why these expectations, which had been formed 
on this side of the water, that the devastation of France 
was going to call for a great flood of material, could 
not be fulfilled as promptly as could be desired. He 
had seen that it is a physical impossibility, so to speak, 
to articulate that demand, 


Financial Conditions Must Be Considered 


There are financial conditions also to be considered, 
and anybody conversant with the English financial 
situation realizés liow greatly it affects business re- 
sumption. It has been said that Great Britain came 
out of the war practically no poorer than she went 
in; that the increments which came to her about offset 
the losses during the war. This refers to the English 
people as individuals, but as a nation she now has a 
tremendous debt of about £8,000,000,000, of which 
about £1,500,000,000 is held outside of the country. 
During the first six months of this year her exports 
were about half the volume of her imports. All of 
this lays a tremendous burden on the productive ca- 
pacity of the country. The only way in which these 
charges can be paid is by increasing the earning ca- 
pacity of the people; and at present the great cry is 
that the people are not producing as they should. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Manbert’s address W. M. 
Ross, of Ottawa, moved for a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Manbert for the manner in which he had fulfilled his 
mission and for his interesting report. The vote was 
unanimous. The chairman then called upon Honorable 
G. Howard Ferguson for some remarks. 

Mr. Ferguson spoke briefly, opening with an ap- 
preciation of the splendid work which he declared 
Mr. Manbert had done, both on behalf of the Province 
and of the lumber interests of Ontario. This was 
only the first step in the publicity and practical work 
which the Ontario Government has in mind in con- 
nection with the old country offices. It has under 
consideration the establishment of offices and staffs 
in London, which would be fully in keeping with the 
importance of all the interests of the Province. Mr. 
Manbert’s mission to his mind had amply justified 
itself. He had gone over to England to conduct an 
intelligent trade propaganda, to study the facilities, 
the methods and the channels for handling Canadian 
products in England, and to tell the Canadian manu- 
facturer what he must do to readjust his methods to 
meet the requirements of the British market. He did 
not know whether the lumbermen thought that Mr. 
Manbert’s mission had come to an end. He himself 
would be sorry to think that it had. Mr. Manbert 
would be the best judge of the time when the work 
should be resumed, and he, Mr. Ferguson, was looking 
forward to the day when Mr. Manbert would be able 
to go back there and finish the work he had so well 
begun. 

Short addresses were also made by W. W. Humphreys, 
of Ottawa, and Senator George Gordon, of Cache Bay. 
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BUILDING PLANS OFFERED BURNED-OUT FARMERS 


Sr. Paut, Mixn., Oct. 6.—To help the farmers 
of the burned out district of northern Minnesota 
quickly to rebuild their farms, the University of 


Minnesota agricultural extension division pre 
pared building plans of houses, barns and smaller 
out buildings, Hvery county agent was fur 
ished with a complete set of drawings consisting 
of about twenty-five plans and sketches whieh the 
farmers were permitted to consult, 

H. B. White and M. B. Jacobsen, draftsn: 
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A SIMPLE YET GOOD BARN 





the division of agricultural engineering, have had 
charge of the work of making the plans under the 
direction of William Boss, head of the department. 

In the plans of barns the farmer has a choice of 
six designs for buildings ranging in size from 16 
feet by 36 feet, housing three horses and four cows 
with a hay loft above, to a building 34 feet by 70 
feet, housing six head of horses and twenty-five 
head of cattle and containing in addition one horse 
stall, cow and bull pen, calf pens and two small 
grain rooms. The plan is so drawn that the cows 
may face in or out to suit the individual needs, the 
roof may be gable or grambrel and the floors may 
he of dirt, wood or conerete, as the farmer may 
be able to afford. The accompanying illustration 
shows one of the simpler barns. 

The twelve house plans, varying in size from a 
2-room 20 foot by 22 foot cottage to an 8-room 
28 foot by 382 foot building, are drawn so as to 
permit additions to the house without destroying 
its lines, as the farmer progresses or the needs 
hecome greater. A large house was designed mainly 
for the large dairy and stock farmer. It has an 
office and wash room for the owner in the rear 
vud of the house which may be entered without 
possing thru the rest of the house. Wash rooms 
ure also provided that have an outside door so 
that the men coming in dirty from work will not 
lave to pass thru the rest of the house to wash. 

IMans of hog houses, chicken coops, milk houses 


and other smaller buildings have been prepared and 
will be sent out upon request. 

Mr. White, who has charge of the work, is em- 
thusiastic over the success that the scheme has met 
with. The College of Agriculture intends to use 
the plans in connection with classes in farm builé- 
ings this fall. 
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ONE OF THE HOUSE PLANS 





~ CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 3.—Some idea of the 
honor and respect in which Richard A. Hiscox, 
newly elected Snark of the Universe of the Con 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, is held by the lum 
bermen of California, both in and outside of the 
Order, can be had from the fact that nearly a 
hundred of them gathered in one of the banquet 
rooms of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club this noon at a complimentary 
luncheon in his honor, he having only returned from 
the East a day or two ago. The affair was arranged 
rather hastily by a few of the active Hoo-Hoo who 
thought the time opportune, and the response was 
gratifying. In addition to those present represent 
ing all the different branches of the industry on 
the Coast, regrets in the form of telegrams were 
read from Robert Dollar, pioneer lumberman and 
ship owner, of San Francisco; Fred EK. Conner, re 
tail lumberman of Sacramento, president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, president 
of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club and 
Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the Sacramento 
Valley district; R. W. Neighbor, Pacific coast 
manager for HK. C. Atkins & Co., Portland, Ore., 
and others. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and former Vieegerent for the San Francisco dis- 
trict, in a few words briefly introduced Frank W. 
Trower as master of ceremonies. Mr. Trower, who 
some years ago was Snark of the Universe, out 
lined the aim and objects of the Order, told how 
its work years ago resulted largely in bringing the 
lumbermen together thruout the country, and par 
ticularly on the Pacifie coast, in the associations 
that are today such a strong factor for the good 
of the industry. Incidentally he remarked that the 
Order had been twice dead but kept right on pros- 
pering, with seven of its nine lives still left. He 
teld of the splendid work done by Richard Hiscox 
for the Order and for its members, helping the 
worthy and needy in his quiet way, always willing 
to do what he could for Hoo-Hoo. 

Placing himself from now on in the list of the 
celebrated wits of the Order in California, Rodman 
Hendrickson, a popular wholesale lumberman of 
San Francisco, kept the assemblage in laughter as 
he humorously told of Snark Hiscox’s various ac 
complishments, but finally becoming serious he de 
clared that the Order is to be congratulated on 
having a man of his ability at its head and San 
Francisco and California are to be congratulated 
because he belongs to them. 

C. Stowell Smith spoke briefly for the California 
white and sugar pine industry, as ‘did Theodore 
Lereh, sales manager of the Albion Lumber Co., 
for the redwood lumbermen. ‘‘Teddy’’ Lerch, as 
he is popularly known, has just accepted the Vice- 
gerency for the San Francisco district, one of the 
most important positions in Hoo-Hoo, for in this 
district there has always been great activity, in true 
loyal Hoo-Hoo style, and during the coming year, 
with the inspiration of having the Snark of the 
Universe with them, the Hoo-Hoo of San Fran- 
ciseo will without doubt surpass all previous efforts. 

Evidence of the esteem and admiration in which 
Snark Hiscox is held thruout shipping cirelos was 
shown by the remarks of John H. MeCallam, chair- 


HOO-HOO HAIL 


nan of the board of State harbor commissioners, 
while Guy A, Buell, respected lumber editor, former 
Vicegerent and loyal Hoo-Hoo worker, who is slowly 
recovering from a severe illness came from a sick 
bed to pay his tribute said: 

‘*The measure of a man is the hold he has on the 
affections of his fellowmen. Richard Hiscox is a 
man who measures up to western greatness. He is 
a man who is known by his kindness, goodness, gen- 
erosity and loyalty, thruout California and = the 





RICHARD <A, 


HISCOX, 
Who Was Honored by Banquet 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ; 


entire Pacific coast.’’ He declared that when it 
came to selecting a California man to head the 
Order, there was but one name to give—it was 
unanimous. He eulogized the Order and its objects, 
its promoting of friendship, goodfellowship and 
goodwill, and declared that Snark Hiscox truthfully 
typified its spirit. 


The Snark’s Address 


A veteran San Francisco lumberman, M. K. 
Lauden, added his words of praise of the new Snark 
and then Snark Hiscox was given an opportunity 
to speak for himself after the great skyscraper, 
‘fon the roof’’ of which the luncheon was held, was 
made to echo with the Hoo-Hoo yell, given with a 
lusty will. He said no one could help appreciating 
the honor given him by the Order and by his 
brother Hoo-Hoo and friends in and out of the 
lumber industry in California. The honor of giv- 
ing California the Snark of the Universe he de- 
clared was not due to any personal merit, but be- 
cause of the excellent work done by the Hoo-Hoo 
of the State, particularly in the San Francisco, 
Sacramento and San Joaquin districts. He said 
when he was asked if he would accept the honor he 
tirst squared the matter with his wife, as it would 


NEW SNARK 


mean many nights absent from home, naturally, He 
then put the matter up to his business partner, 
Billie Wood, telling him that he would not be able 
to give the retail yard end of the business, which 
is Mr. Hiscox’s personal part of the management 
of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., much attention the 
coming year, and Billie Wood quickly replied: 

‘*By God, Richard, I think that would be a good 
thing. For fourteen years I have been trying to 
make enough money in the wholesale and shipping 
end of the business to make up for what you have 
lost in the yard, and now I will have a chanee to 
run the yard and make up some of it.’’ 

At the recent Hoo-Hoo Annual in Chicago he 
met an old time lumberman who asked him if he 
knew. a lumberman named Billie Wood, and he re- 
plied that he sure did, that he was his partner. 
‘*Well,’’ said the old timer, ‘‘ Billie Wood used to 
have‘a great vocabulary. Why up in the woods on 
Grays Harbor they would pay a man who couldn’t 
swear only $6 a day. Billie Wood drew $36 a day 
and those were not the days of high wages either.’’ 

Another veteran Hoo-Hoo at the Annual asked 
Mr. Hiscox if he knew a San Francisco Jumberman 
named Charles R. MeCormick. Upon being told 
that he surely did he asked if it was really true 
that Charlie MeCormick is now worth $4,000,000. 
Mr. Iliscox said he felt quite sure it was true. 
‘*Why I used to know him,’’ declared the old timer 
from Michigan, ‘‘when he was tallying logs for the 
Diamond Match Co., up at Ontonagon, tor $4 a 
day.’’? And so it went. The new Snark of the 
Universe was feeling his best and he sent shot 
after shot at his good friends, and then, after 
reciting some of the problems that Hoo-Hoo expects 
to work out the coming year, including the putting 
of new life into it in the Los Angeles district, as 
well as on the north Coast, in Portland, Seattle and 
Vancouver, he again sincerely thanked those present 
for their kindness and appreciation. 

A most pleasing feature of the luncheon was the 
sweet singing of L. A. Larson, editor of the Pacific 
Builder, San Francisco, a most loyal Hoo-Hoo who 
has for years delighted Hoo-Hoo gatherings with 
his charming voice. He is a local singer of renown, 
belonging to one of San Francisco’s famed male 
quartets. 


QUESTIONNAIRE MEETING AT ST. PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 6.—Stiles W. Burr, 
St. Paul attorney who has made a study of the 
Federal income tax for lumber manufacturers, pre- 
sided at a conference on the subject Oct. 1 and 2 
at the St. Paul Hotel, at which the Forest Products 
questionnaire was discussed for the benefit of the 
lumbermen. Participating in the conference were 
Maj. David Mason, forest valuation expert, and 
E. B. Tanner, regional valuation engineer for the 
Treasury Department; Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager, and R. B. Goodman, chairman of the 
bureau of economics, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; P. M. Rickey, of the Southers 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and George 8. 
Ward, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. Sev- 
eral attorneys and accounting officers of northerm 
pine limber concerns sat thruout the conference. 
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NEW SOUTHERN PINE COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Started by Wei! Known Southern Lumberman 
Six Months Ago—Already Successful 

JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 6.—Announcement has just 
been made of the ineorporation of the Trenton 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) with a paid in capital of $100,- 
900. The company was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware and will maintain its 
general office at this place. The officers of the com 
pany are all well known southern lumbermen and 
are intimately acquainted with all angles of the 
lumber business. W. E. Guild, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co., is presi- 
dent; C. E. Klumb, general sales manager of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., is vice president; John 8. 
Hinton is secretary, and H. F. Stanley is treasurer 
and general manager. 

The Trenton Lumber Co. began business about 
six months ago and has rapidly built up a large 
trade. It maintains a big concentration yard at 
D’Lo, Miss., with dry kilns and modern sheds and 
also has available the ample planing mill facilities 
oft the Finkbine Lumber Co. In addition a mod- 
ern plant will be erected here as soon as a suitable 
location is prepared. This plant will be equipped 
with steam kilns, shed and yard space and modern 
machinery to finish lumber to its most marketable 
grades and sizes. 

As mentioned before the company’s officers are 
all well known lumbermen. Mr. Guild is not only 
general manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co.’s big 
mills at D’Lo and Williams, Miss., but is also presi- 
dent of the Green Bay Lumber Co., Des Moines, 
lowa. However, he and Mr. Klumb will leave the 
active conduct of the affairs of the Trenton Lum- 


ber Co. in the capable hands of Mr. Stanley, who - 


has demonstrated exceptional ability in building up 
the business of the company. Mr. Stanley organ- 
ized the Trenton Lumber Co. when he resigned as 
manager of the southern office at Jackson of the 
Union Wholesale Lumber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio. 
Prior to that position he was with Krauss Brothers 
Lumber Co., of New Orleans, and was assistant 
manager of the company’s mill at Ramsey, La. 
The company is already well represented in many 
of the principal lumber consuming markets and 
has salesmen with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
Louisville, Ky., Mattoon, Ill., Decatur, Ill, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Youngstown, Dayton, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and New York City. 





EMERGENCY FLEET LUMBER SOLD 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 4.—A large lumber 
transaction has just been completed by the sale 
of all the surplus lumber and timber belonging to 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation to the American 
Lumber Sales Co., which has headquarters on the 
twelfth floor of the Colonial Trust Building, this 
city. 

The American Lumber Sales Co. is a corpora 
tion formed for the purpose of purchasing this 
material from the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The officers and directors of the new company are: 
John R. Walker, of Washington, D. C., president ; 
C, R. Carter, of Philadelphia, assistant to the presi 
dent; Stephen Robinson, jr., of Philadelphia, vice 
president; J. Russell Hundley, of New York, vice 
president; L. J. Oswald, of Philadelphia, treasurer, 
and J. B. Clement, of Philadelphia, secretary. 
Among the directors of the concern are: Col. Win- 
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PART OF THE YARD SHOWING LUMBER NOW STORED AT CAMP GRANT 


throp Sargent, jr., of Philadelphia, president of the 
Standard Supply .& Equipment Co.; Col. W. P. 
Barba, of Philadelphia, until recently vice president 
and general manager of the Midvale Steel Co., and 
Maj. H. W. Pritchett, of Philadelphia, a member 
ot the financial house of Frazier & Co. 

Thru its contract with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration the new company comes into possession of 
approximately 100,000,000 feet of lumber, located 
in forty-five ship building and storage yards along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Fifty percent of it 
is loeated in the large consuming markets of the 
Kast and it is thought that the placing of this ma- 
terial on the market will relieve to a considerable 
extent the great shortage of lumber which has 
existed in these markets for months. Thirteen 
months’ time is allowed for the marketing of this 
stock. The American Lumber Sales Co. plans to 
export considerable quantities of this material, to 
be used in rebuilding the devastated areas of 
Europe. 

The lumber involved in this sale is largely long- 
leaf southern pine, altho there are also considerable 
quantities of Douglas fir, cypress and oak. This 
material was gotten out during the war in connec- 
tion with the wood ship building program, which 
was terminated with the coming of the armistice, 
and the forests of the country were culled over to 
secure the finest timber available for this purpose. 
Lumber experts assert that there will never again be 
gathered together such a stock of high grade ma- 
terial. 


MILLION DOLLAR CONCERN INCORPORATED 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 4.—The incorporation of 
the Luedinghaus Lumber Co., of Dryad, Wash., 
for $1,000,000 this week, marks a notable change 
in the affairs of one of the oldest and most widely- 
known lumber concerns in the Pacific Northwest. 
The ineorporators are G. M. Duncan, of the Dun 
can Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; George L. Marsh, 
of the Ostrander Mill & Timber Co., Ostrander, 
Wash.; and W. Finley Downs, at one time man 
ager of the Vance Lumber Co., at Malone, Wash., 
and more recently of the Meskill Lumber Co., Mes 
kill, Wash. All of them are big figures in the 
industry. They have acquired the properties at 
Dryad from George and Frank Luedinghaus, who 
have spent more than thirty years in the lymber 
and timber business in Lewis County, Washington. 
The Dryad plant is modern, and has access to a 
large belt of some of the best timber in this State. 
It is understood that the new deal means the re- 
tirement of the Luedinghaus brothers. 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF LUMBER WINS PRIZE 


PINE Biurr, ARK., Oet. 7—The Pine Bluff Ad 
Club set aside one week in September for ‘‘ Manu- 
facturers’ Week’’ and during this week each 
manufacturer of Pine Bluff was asked to make 
an exhibit of the product or products it manu- 
factures. Arrangements were made whereby the 

manufacturers thet did 

a Pn Tae not have available space 

o, = 2_| in which to make the dis- 

| play were provided with 

space and, some very ex- 


made. 

A particularly pleas- 
ing and timely display 
was that of the Pine 
Bluff Lumber Co. shown 
in the accompanying il- 
lustration. The com- 
pany not only manufac- 
tures lumber, but makes 
all sorts of mill work. 
In addition to its manu- 
facturing operations it 
caters to the retail trade 
in Pine Bluff and has a 
large trade in the city. 
The Pine Bluff Ad Club 
offered a prize of $100 
for the best display and 
the Pine Bluff Lumber 
Co. won this prize. Some 
of the special items of 
millwork are well shown 
in the illustration. 


cellent displays were? 


MUCH LUMBER STILL AT CAMP GRANT 


RocKForD, ILu., Oct. 8.—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows some of the lumber now at Camp 
Grant. The photograph from which the illustration 
was made was taken Saturday, Oct. 4. The surplus 
lumber at Camp Grant has been purchased by the 
I. Lurya Lumber Co., of Chicago. It is practically 
all Douglas fir and has been piled with very little 
care. There is a good deal of flooring and siding 
which has been partly protected from the weather 
but it is poorly piled. Dimension, timbers and com- 
mon boards have largely been piled solid and with 
little or no roof covering have become very wet. 
Some of the lumber is being loaded out, presumably 
for shipment to Chicago. 

Advices from Chicago are to the effect that none 
of the lumber will be sold in Rockford, but these 
advices do not agree with developments here. At 
least one contractor and probably more have been 
offered Camp Grant lumber this week. The éon- 
tractor, on learning of the condition of the lumber 
offered, decided that he dfénot want to purchase it. 
In fact, up until the present there is no record of a 
sale of this lumber having been made to any Rock- 
ford lumberman or contractor. 





MONTANA COMPANY INSURES EMPLOYEES 


EvurEKA, Mont., Oct. 6.—At its last meeting the 
board of directors of the P. L. Howe Lumber Mills, 
in appreciation of the earnest and faithful service 
of the employees and as expression of the value 
the company places upon loyal coéperation, deter- 
mined at the recommendation of P. L. Howe, chair- 
man of the board, to insure the life of every em- 
ployee who has been with the company more than 
six months. The P. L. Howe Lumber Mills has 
made an arrangement with one of the leading life 
insurance companies whereby it has purchased a 
group life insurance policy to cover its employees. 
In announcing this action to its employees, Charles 


&,. Weil, president, said in part: 


Your life will be insure@; without medical examina- 
tion and regardless of age in accordance with the 
following schedule, and you will note that the amount 
of insurance automatically increases to correspond 
with your term of service: 


Six continuous full months’ service......... $ 500.00 
One continuous full year’s service........... 600.00 
Two continuous full years’ service.......... 700.00 
Three continuous full years’ service......... 800.00 
Four continuous full years’ service.......... 900.00 
Five continuous full years’ service.......... 1,000.00 


Provision is thus made for the relief of those 
dependent upon you at a time when they may need it 
most. 

In the event of your death at any time or place 
from any cause whatsoever while you are in the em- 
ploy of this company during the continuance of your 
insurance, the amount then in force upon your life 
can be paid to your wife if she is living ; if not, to your 
children who survive you, equally; if none survives 
you, to your father and mother equally, or to the 
survivor ; if neither survives you, to your estate, 

To make the necessary arrangements for this insur- 
ance, please fill out the enclosed slip and hand it in 
at the office as soon as possible. Give your full name; 
your age at your next birthday; also how long you 
have been in the employ of this company, giving date ff 
possible. Also state to whom the insurance should be 
paid in the event of your death. 

This insurance is furnished by the company at no 
expense to you, and does not in any way take the piace 
of any payments to be made to you for accidents under 
any workmen’s compensation laws. 

All that is expected of you in return for this protec- 
tion is that you do your part in maintaining that spirit 
of loyalty and hearty cotperation so necessary te the 
suecess of our common welfare. 





ANDREW CARNEGIE in his will provided for the 
payment of a life annuity of $5,000 to John Burns, 
former British labor leader, who once declared that 
no man had any right to receive more than $2,500 
a year. If British labor leaders share their Amer- 
ican brethren’s well known indifference to filthy 
lucre Mr. Burns doubtless will decline the bequest— 
altho no whisper to that effect has as yet fallen 
upon the listening ear of the world. Anyway, Andy 
seems to have played a rather neat little joke om 
the former British radical, whose aversion to money 
probably has been softened by his occupancy for 
the last eight years of a fat Government berth—at 
the meager stipend of $25,000 per annum. 
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In making some brief remarks to you this afternoon 
on the relation of kiln drying to your business—the 
selling of hardwoods—lI feel that I shall be talking 
about something that is of genuine interest, not only 
to me as a specialist in this subject, but also to all 
of you whose principal concern is with practical prob- 
lems of business. My reason for feeling this way is 
that kiln Grying is rapidly becoming one of the dom- 
inant factors in the hardwood game today. 

There was a time not many years ago when this 
could not have been said—when practically all hard- 
wood stock as well as softwood stock was air seasoned 
before use and dry kilns were used only to dry the air 
seasoned stock to an additional degree of dryness for 
special purposes, such as fine furniture. For such 
use, almost any kind of a kiln, even a hot box, gave 
fairly satisfactory results, and any steamfitter or 
mechanic could operate the kilns and look after the 
stock with practically no previous training. 

To be sure, more or less loss and damage to hardwood 
stock, particularly in the thicker dimensions, occurred 
under these conditions. But lumber of all kinds was 
cheap and plentiful and very little attention was paid 
to the material which had to be thrown out before or 
during the manufacturing process because of honey- 
comb checks on the inside or surface checks on the 
outside or because of the twisting and warping due to 
casehardening or unequal shrinkage. All of these 
things were simply accepted as a necessary evil and 
could be more or less disregarded because they repre- 
sented a comparatively small money loss—not enough 
in many cases to pay for the employment of preventive 
measures. 


Growing Shortage Calis for Conservation 


But it is scarcely necessary for me to remind ou 
that such golden days are past and gone. Our immense 
and seemingly inexhaustible hardwood. forests have 
been so freely cut with no provision for replacement 
that today the remoteness of the centers of logging 
from consuming points, the increasing prices and the 
growing difficulty of securing an abundant supply of 
satisfactory lumber at any price must convince even 
the most skeptical that we are rapidly coming face ty 
face with an actual shortage of the kinds of hardwood 
stock which we have been accustomed to use in the 
past. When this impending shortage is coupled with 
the rapidly growing demand in this country for furni 
ture, implements and hardwood products of all kinds 
and the fact that Europe will require large amounts 
of hardwood lumber and manufactured articles for use 
in reconstruction, the situation becomes even more 
serious, and foresighted men in the hardwood industry 
today are forced to view the future with concern. 

There are two obvious answers to the growing 
scarcity of hardwoods and the rapidly increasing 
prices—substitution and conservation. Substitution 
of cheaper woods, such as southern swamp oak and 
red gum, for the higher priced woods, such as northern 
oak and black walnut, has already become very com- 
mon. For many purposes wood is being entirely or 
partially replaced by steel, concrete, fiber and other 
materials. But even with a maximum amount of 
substitution our valuable hardwoods will still be in 
demand for a great many uses for which they are 
superior to any other material. Consequently the 
available supply is bound to keep on diminishing, at 
least until nationwide measures are taken to put our 
private and public forests on a continuous production 
basis by the practice of forest management, But even 
the general practice of forestry when it comes will 
never admit ofa return to the old low prices of virgin 
timber because future prices will be based on the cost 
of production. It is futile to hope for the time when 
the need of conserving our timber supplies will be any 
less urgent than it is today. 

To many factories the success of conservative meas- 
ures will eventually mean the difference between being 
able to continue in business at the present location 
or having to remove their plants nearer to the raw 
material, or even having to go out of business entirely 
for lack of supplies. Permanency of the industry is at 
stake, 


Kiln Drying Husbands Hardwood Resources 


This needed conservation of timber must take the 
form, first of all, of reducing unnecessary waste and 
loss to an absolute minimum. It is in this connection 
that the importance and value of kiln drying is be- 
coming particularly evident to those who are being 
forced to seek some partial remedy for the growing 
scarcity of material which the hardwood industry is 
facing. The adoption of scientific methods of kiln 
drying is unquestionably the most effective immediate 
measure that can be taken by the industry to husband 
its diminishing resources and make them go as far as 
possible. . 

‘We men at the laboratory who are investigating the 
subject are perhaps in a position to realize more fully 
than others the difference between the considerable 
losses which so often accompany the methods of kiln 
drying in common use at many mills and factories and 
the practically negligible losses which are obtained 
at no additional cost with improved methods of kiln 
drying. In fact many sources of loss due to poor 
seasoning have never been properly appreciated or even 


*An informal talk given before the Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 15, 1919. 


Kiln Drying in Relation to the Selling of Hardwoods 


[By Donald R. Brewster, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. ] 


recognized by the average manufacturer or user of 


hardwood lumber. 


Improved Methods Season Stock with Little Waste 


Take for instance the defects such as surface check- 
ing, honeycombing and warping, which commonly occur 
in the air seasoning of medium to thick stock of oak, 
red gum and black walnut. These defects have usually 
been accepted as unavoidable and oftentimes are not 
even considered a loss. Yet that same stock, if it 
had been kiln dried by improved methods from a green 
or only partially air dried condition, could have been 
brought out with practically no injury. By the time 
such commonly seen air seasoned stock has been sorted, 
planed, shaped and worked up into finished articles it is 
safe to say that a much larger percentage of the 
original stock has found its way to the scrap heap 
than would have been the case if it had been properly 
kiln dried and taken out of the kiln smooth, straight 
and free from casehardening. 

As another example of the losses which occur in air 
drying, a furniture factory in Indiana has found it 
possible by proper kiln drying methods to obtain two 
%-inch chair backs by resawing 5/4 kiln dried stock, 
when formerly it had been the custom to purchase 6/4 
air seasoned stock in order to obtain the same amount 
of finished product, because of the great amount of 
defect in the thicker air seasoned material. Here was 
a Clear saving of 16% percent in first cost of material, 
besides the incidental saving in cost of transportation 
and handling of the heavier stock. 


Proper Kiln Drying Brings Great Savings 

The case just mentioned illustrates another impor- 
tant way in which good kiln drying can effect savings. 
No doubt an appreciable amount of wear and tear on 
the machinery was saved by not having to remove the 
extra 4%-inch which would have been necessary in 
using the thicker stock. The loss of the material and 
of the labor which has been expended on the discarded 
pieces, when casehardened stock is thrown out because 
of change of shape and surface checking in going thru 
the factory, is also a considerable source of waste and 
expense which has very seldom been traced to the 
real cause—poor kiln drying. 

Without going into further detail in regard, to the 
several ways in which waste and losses occur in air 
seasoning and poor kiln drying of hardwood stuck, it 
is safe to say that the saving in material alone—not 
to mention time, labor, transportation and other items 

—which would result from the general adoption of 
sclentific methods of lumber drying by the hardwood 
industry would make possible a clear saving of at least 
5 percent and probably two or three times that per- 
centage of all the lumber handled. It does not require 
exact figures to realize offhand that this saving would 
amount to hundreds of millions of feet of timber each 
year, worth several million dollars. 

Savings such as these have only been made possible, 
however, by the notable additions to our knowledge of 
kiln drying that have been made in the last few years, 
particularly during the war period when experimental 
work and practical kiln drying operations were carried 
on on a much larger scale than ever before. Inci- 
dentally it was the intensive study of kiln drying, 
carried on principally by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, both before and during the war, that developed 
the methods of drying lumber green from the saw by 
which it was possible for this country to produce in a 
remarkably short time the tremendous quantities of 
aircraft parts, gun stocks, artillery wheels, transport 
wagons and other wooden war materials which were 
so essential to the success of our military efforts. 


Scientific Kiln Drying Better Than Air Drying 


In years past kiln dried lumber has had a bad name 
among wood users because the methods then in use 
usually produced stock which was unevenly dried and 
more or less casehardened. The consumers were right 
in saying that it was not as good as air seasoned 
lumber. 

But this old prejudice against kiln dried stock is no 
longer justified. With the methods that have been 
developed by scientific research at the Forest Products 
Laboratory and checked on a large scale in commercial 
practice, it is now possible to kiln dry lumber of any 
ordinary commercial dimensions made from any species 
of American wood, green from the saw if desired, and 
bring it out of the kiln practically free from damage. 
Lumber dried in this way is not only in as good condi- 
tion but usually in better condition than lumber which 
has been air seasoned. Furthermore the cost of such 
kiln drying compares very favorably with the present 
day cost of air seasoning or the old methods of kiln 
drying, when relative losses are considered, 


Kiln Drying Is Natural Process Under Control 


But right here I want you to realize that there is 
nothing essentially mysterious about these improved 
methods of drying. In fact they are nothing more nor 
less than a duplication of Nature’s own methods—but 
with some improvements and with most of the uncer- 
tainty left out. Wood is dried in the kiln in the same 
essential way as in the open air. The heat of the 
heating coils corresponds to the heat of the sun; the 
relative humidity in the kiln corresponds to the atmos- 
pheric moisture outside; and the circulation of air in 
the kiln is the same thing as the wind which blows thru 
the lumber pile in the yard. The only real difference 
between the two is that the weather outdoors is con- 
stantly fluctuating from desirable to undesirable drying 
conditions and back again, while in the kiln the three 
essential drying factors--temperature, atmospheric 








moisture, and circulation—are under constant control 
and can be regulated not only so as to bring the 
stock out in a uniformly excellent condition, but also 
so as to reduce the time required for the drying opera- 
tion to a small fraction of the period required for air 
seasoning. 


Good Results Not Dependent Upon Costly Kilns 


The use of these improved methods is not confined 
to any one type of kiln such as the water spray kilns 
which have been developed at the laboratory with 
particular reference to experimental work, but which 
are also adapted to the highest requirements of com- 
mercial drying. Nor do these methods rejuire expen- 
sive or complicated equipment in ordinary commercial 
work. To be sure, every socalled dry kiln is not 
capable of doing good drying any more .uan every 
vehicle on four wheels is an automobile. But a good 
operator who understands the material he is working 
with can obtain remarkably good results with a com- 
paratively poor kiln. To get best results it will usually 
be found necessary to make some changes in the ar- 
rangement and equipment of most of the present kilns 
in this country. But this can be done without undue 
expense, considering the improved results, and such 
changes present no serious obstacle to the general 
adoption of better methods. 

As in any technical process the kiln operator must 
understand the material he is working with and the 
apparatus he is using. It would not be fair, for 
instance, to turn the kilns over to an untrained man 
any more than it would be good policy to bring a 
teamster into the office and expect him to keep books. 
But the practical details of improved kiln drying 
methods are thoroly explained in a number of publica- 
tions and other written matter which can be obtained 
upon application to the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. With this information it is easily pos- 
sible for anyone of ordinary intelligence to obtain a 
working knowledge of these methods by a reasonable 
amount of reading and study. 

But it is one thing to talk about the advantages to 
be obtained by good kiln drying and quite another thing 
to make these benefits a concrete reality by obtaining 
the general adoption of better methods of drying thru 
out the hardwood industry. It is right here that I 
believe the hardwood lumber dealer has a big oppor 
tunity to render a real service to the country and the 
industry by conserving material and reducing waste 
and to benefit himself financially and build up his 
business at the same time. 


These Methods Will Not Bring Repeat Orders 


I can best illustrate what I have in mind by relating 
an incident which occurred during a visit which I 
made last spring to one of the largest furniture facto- 
ries in Wisconsin. 

During our discussion of kiln drying, I asked the 
superintendent of this factory if he had ever considered 
purchasing his stock already dried from some of the 
numerous dealers who advertise kiln dried stock for 
sale in the trade journals. He replied that up to a 
year or so before the management had always consis- 
tently refused to buy such stock because of uncer- 
tainty as to its real condition. They preferred to 
follow the old, safe policy of obtaining only air seasoned 
stock and afterward drying it in their own kilns down 
to the point required for furniture. Last year, how- 
ever, the management of this factory accepted a rush 
order from the war department and then found that 
they could not buy the needed amount of thoroly air 
seasoned material nor did they have enough available 
kiln space to dry sufficient stock themselves. A ship- 
ment of 2-inch red gum which was guaranteed by the 
seller to be fully, and satisfactorily kiln dried was 
therefore purchased from a wholesale dealer. 

Upon its arrival the kiln dried gum was sent at once 
to the saws and started on its way thru the factory 
After the first few boards had been ripped and 
machined, however, dark moist spots were discovered 
in the center of many of the boards and it was also 
noticed that a number of the resawed and shaped 
pieces, after a few hours’ exposure to the air in the 
shop, showed more or less warping and twisting as well 
as fine checks on the inner resawed surfaces. It was 
evident trom these indications that the lumber was 
not dry in the center and had been severely casehard 
ened on the outside by the use of improper drying 
conditions in the kiln, 

Of course the only thing to do with the balance of 
the stock was to hold it until kiln space was available 
and then dry it thoroly clear thru to the center, after 
relieving the casehardening by a steaming treatment. 
Owing to the delay in getting out the contract, due to 


this extra handling, and the additional expense in 


volved in first paying for kiln dried lumber and then 
having to dry it in their own kilns, the management 
decided it was more satisfactory to do their own kiln 
drying in the future rather than take any more 
chances on purchasing socalled ‘kiln dried” stock from 
dealers. They had never tried the experiment again, 
even tho the superintendent admitted to me that he 
would be only too glad to buy stock already kiln dried 
if he could obtain reliable material and would be willing 
to pay a premium for it if necessary. In the present 
booming condition of the lumber industry he stated 
that he could materially increase his rate of production 
and volume of business by the use of such dried stock. 
He also intimated that he would be in the market for 
considerable quantities of kiln dried lumber if he 
could get it in a condition in which it could be used 
without further drying. 

Tt is evident that the dealers in this case lost a good 
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customer and the opportunity of building up a profitable 
line of business by misrepresenting the condition of 
his stock. It is difficult to believe that this could 
have been deliberate misrepresentation since no per- 
manent business could have been built up by such 
methods. We must therefore conclude that the dealer 
either did not know what thoroly kiln dried lumber is, 
as applied to the needs of a furniture plant, or else 
was ignorant of the actual condition of the goods he 
was selling. Neither of these hypotheses is particu- 
larly complimentary to him, as they indicate either a 
lack of knowledge of his customer’s requirements on 
the one hand, or a careless lack of attention to an 
essential feature of his own business on the other hand. 


Properly Seasoned Stock Builds Up Business 

You gentlemen will know better than I whether this 
incident is typical of transactions in kiln dried lumber, 
but I can hardly believe that it is. Yet similar reports 
from other factories and the fact that wood using 
plants generally do their own kiln drying seems to 
indicate that the selling of hardwood lumber in a 
properly kiln dried condition ready for use is at least 
not yet general in the industry. 

At many plants which use hardwoods, particularly 
the smaller factories or those which use comparatively 
small amounts of such lumber, the kiln drying opera- 
tion often involves considerable waste as well as loss 
from inconvenience and delay because of poor equip- 
ment and lack of trained operators. Drying under such 
conditions is uncertain and expensive and such plants 
would undoubtedly prefer in a great many cases to 
purchase their stock already dried if they could have 
reasonable assurance of being able to obtain the neces. 
sary quantities of lumber when they wanted it, and 
dried to suit their particular requirements. By so 
doing they would be able to get rid of their drying 
troubles, reduce their investment in kilns and stocks 
of lumber on hand, and increase their rate of produc- 
tion and rate of turnover by being able to obtain an 
abundant supply of raw material as needed. 


Three Ways to Seize the Opportunity 


Here then is the opportunity of the hardwood lum- 
berman. It is none the less inviting and real because 
it is a comparatively recent development in the indus- 
try. All well and good, you say, but how must the 
lumberman proceed in order to make the most of this 
situation? 


There are three obvious ways in which he can do this. 
In the first place he should familiarize himself with the 
simple methods by which the conditions in seasoned 
lumber are determined so that he can be thoroly posted 
at all times as to the actual condition of the stock 
that he is handling. In the second place he should 
make a special effort to learn the kiln drying require- 


ments of the customers with whom he wishes to do 
business. For instance, if he is selling to furniture 
plants he should know that they require stock dried 
down evenly to a moisture content of 6 percent or 8 
percent, or whatever it may be, and free from case- 
hardening. Fortified with information on these two 
points he will not unconsciously misrepresent his 
goods and lose profitable business as did the dealer 
in the incident which I have just described. 

The third way of meeting the situation that is open 
to the lumberman is to make arrangements to have his 
stock dried so that he can furnish it in whatever 
condition his customers may require. If he is a mill 
man he can do his own kiln drying, either green from 
the saw or after partial air drying, as may be most 
desirable. To be sure, in many cases where long 
shipments are required he could not agree to deliver 
stock dried to as low a point as 5 or 6 percent moisture 
direct from his kilns since such stock would probably 
absorb enough moisture from the air in transit to give 
it a moisture content of around 10 percent when 
received at its destination, after which it would have 
to be re-dried. Such re-drying or additional drying 
could be done safely in a short time in almost any kind 
of a warm room or hot box kiln and would involve little 
additional expense or trouble to the purchaser. It 
would be no serious obstacle to the taking on of this 
class of business by the mill man, provided the matter 
was thoroly understood by the purchaser beforehand. 
For shipments requiring only a few days in transit 
he could agree to deliver the stock at whatever mois- 
ture content the customer desired. 

If the lumberman is a wholesale dealer only he could 
obtain stock dried to suit his requirements either by 
specifying a certain moisture content and condition in 
purchasing the lumber from the mills, or by doing the 
necessary drying in his own or other kilns after obtain- 
ing the stock from the mills in a green or partially air 
dried condition. His distance from the mills, distance 
from his customers and the size and character of his 
business would determine which of these methods would 
be most desirable. 





The best antidote for Bolshevism and So- 
cialism is for every man to own his own 
home. Bankers must look upon it as their 
duty to codperate consistently with the 
home building movement.—George M. Rey- 
nolds, president, Continental & Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago. 











To sum up, then, the hardwood industry is today 
facing the prospect of a serious ahd growing shortage 
of material during the next few years. This is liable 
to lead to many undesirable results, such as the cessa- 
tion or dislocation of wood using industries and the 
necessity of finding substitutes for hardwoods which 
because of lack of supply and excessively high prices 
can no longer be used for the same purposes as in the 
past. 

To assist in meeting this situation it will be desirable 
to conserve our available supplies in every possible way. 
One of the most effective methods of doing this will be 
the general adoption of better methods of kiln drying 
which have been worked out in experiments and com- 
mercial practice during the last few years. 

The hardwood lumberman is in a particularly advan- 
tageous position to save waste of material and at the 
same time develop a great deal of profitable business 
by placing more emphasis upon correct kiln drying. 
He can do this first, by learning how to test the condi- 
tion of his stock ; second, by learning the exact require- 
ments of his individual customers ; and, third, by mak- 
ing arrangements either at the mills or by means of 
kilns at other points so as to furnish his customers 
with stock which has been properly kiln dried and 
conditioned to suit their needs. 


Furnishing a New and Needed Form of Service 


In conclusion I wish to emphasize the point that 
what might be termed “custom drying,” or the drying 
of stock to order, is just as logical and will fill just as 
real a need as any of the many other forms of special- 
ized service characteristic of modern business. This 
is an age of specialization and I believe that the 
lumbermen who see and grasp this opportunity to 
develop a new and needed form of service to hardwood 
users can not fail to profit by their efforts. 

In closing I wish to impress the fact that the insti- 
tution which I represent, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the United States Forest Service at Madison, 
Wis., is an industrial research organization engaged in 
the study of all problems dealing with the use of wood 
or the products obtained from wood, such as wood 
alcohol and paper. The laboratory stands ready and 
willing at all times to answer inquiries, investigate 
new problems, and furnish whatever information it 
has to anyone interested in the use of wood. This 
service it is prepared to render to the business of the 
country is limited only by its financial resources. I 
have a personal commission from our director, Mr. 
Winslow, inviting all of your members to visit the 
laboratory at Madison, either individually or collec- 
tively, and suggesting that if you should care to hold 
one of your meetings at Madison we would be very 
glad to do all in our power to see that your time was 
profitably spent while there. 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE OPENS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7.—Doubt and cynicism 
were heard on all hands as the opening session of 
the national industrial conference was about to be 
called to order by Secretary of Labor Wilson, who 
acted for the President, but after Secretary Wilson 
had concluded his address, which was couched in 
conciliatory language with an appeal to both capi- 
tal and labor, as well as to the public, the atmos- 
phere cleared noticeably. Both labor and em- 
ployer delegates were heard to remark that the out- 
look for something worth while was good. Secre- 
tary Wilson’s remarks were generously applauded 
by the delegates representing labor, capital and 
the public. He emphatically declared that the 
administration had no thought of attempting to 
direct the conference, tho the administration officials 
would gladly coéperate in every possible way. See- 
retary Wilson pleased both capital and labor when 
he declared the working man has an absolute right 
to quit his job, and the employer has the same right 
to close down his plant. 


Secretary Wilson said in part: 


There are but two ways by which the general stand- 
ard of living of the wage workers can be improved. 
One is by increased productivity, making material 
available for wages. The other is by taking the means 
« increased compensation out of the profits of the em- 
ployer. 

If wages are increased and profits remain the same, 
the burden is passed on to the consuming public in the 
form of an increased cost of living and comes back in 
that form to the worker himself. No portion of im- 
proved living standards can come out of the profits of 
the employers unless there is profiteering. 

And what gives the opportunity for profiteering? 
The very conditions that we are confronted with today 
—the destructive agencies of war, the disarrangements 
of industry and commerce, and the unrest and high 
nervous tension of our people resulting in a shortage 
of supply as compared with demand. There can be no 
profiteering where the | gr oggaesces is ample to meet the 
needs of the people of the world, if there is a free 
flow of material from producer to consumer. 

For that reason we are all interested in the main- 
tenance of industrial peace, but there can be no perma- 
nent industrial peace that is not based upon industrial 
justice. Nor is it sufficient that either side 
to an industrial controversy should be the sole judge 
of what constitutes justice. The means must exist 
by which all men may know that justice has been 
secured. An imaginary wrong has all the force and 
=~ of reality until it is shown that it is only imag- 
nary. 

We have found ways of regulating all the other rela- 
tions of mankind. Surely human intelligence can de- 
vise some acceptable method of adjusting the relation- 
ship between employer and employee. 


The selection of Secretary of the Interior Lane 
as permanent chairman of the conference was a 


happy one. Samuel Gompers seconded his nomina- 
tion, and took occasion to explain that the choice 
of the Secretary of the Interior was in no sense 
a reflection upon Secretary of Labor Wilson, a 
sentiment which brought forth generous applause. 
Mr. Wilson then was invited by the conference to 
sit with it and assist in its work. 

It was realized by many that some persons 
might feel Secretary Wilson leaned to the side 
of the working men. It was to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of partiality that his cabinet associate 
was chosen permanent chairman. 

In accepting this honor Secretary Lane made a 
brief speech that brought the big audience to its 
feet shouting and clapping. His plea was filled 
with generous references to known differences. He 
was human enough to recognize that the delegates 
could not expect anything perfect to be evolved 
by the conference. His emphatic declaration that 
the conference would be a success seemed to perme- 
ate the entire delegate body. He did not say com- 
plete success, but made every man and woman 
who heard him feel that a substantial measure of 
success was certain. 

Secretary Lane said in part: 


This conference is one of construction. It is the 
first forward step taken in the United States toward 
the establishment of a council of national progress, 
instead of a council of national defense. 

Men talk about revolution and the possibility of 
revolution in the United States. They forget that we 
have had our revolution. There can be no revolution 
in a democracy such as ours, because we had a revo- 
lution which placed sovereign power in the hands of 
the people, and once and for all we passed that gate. 

Men say that this problem of labor and capital is un- 
solvable. You can not say that to me. In my de- 
partment is the bureau of patents, and each year, as I 
read the reports, I see that in America we produce 
more inventions each year than the two largest coun- 
tries of the world, and as I read those figures I say 
to myself. A people that has that practical imagina- 
tion, that amount of genius, can not be met with a 
problem that, in time, they can not solve. 

What is the practical work before this convention? 
Do you gentlemen know any way by which capital and 
labor can be brought to work together harmoniously 
and with satisfaction to both? Has there been any 
invention in the United States that has given an an- 
swer to that question? 

Has there been in any plant in the United States, in 
any industry, a way found by which men and the 
savings of men can be brought to work together so as 
to bring satisfaction to each and to give a larger serv- 
ice to the world? Do we, with all our experience 
and all our reading—do you, gentlemen, representing 
thousands of millions of dollars invested in industries, 
gentlemen representing millions of men in industry— 
do you know of cases where harmony exists, where 
peace prevails, where conditions are satisfactory? If 


you do, then you are to be called upon to present these 
conditions to this convention and the machinery by 
which they have been brought about, that the people 
of the United States may know what has been done. 

But I have no idea that we will find one way; be- 
cause the troubles that exist today do not arise out of 
mere physical conditions. They arise largely out of the 
inner yearning of the man himself. Man wants to be 
recognized as a thinking man, a participant in life. 
You can not standardize man. 

I look upon this conference as the greatest and most 
important extra-legal body that has been called in 
this country, certainly in our time. wire 

We will draft here a declaration of dependence, not 
of sadepentenes ; a declaration that we are united 
one with another, that we live in one another’s breath, 
and that we can not live in isolation; that we must 
join hands together, not for our own sake alone but for 
the greater sake of our country and of the world. 


That there will be spirited and perhaps bitter 
debate is to be expected. But the absence of any 
appearance of arrogance marked the opening ses- 
sions and the preliminaries of a gathering which 
probably will remain in Washington for some time. 
The fact that a decision was reached not to work 
on Sundays was taken to mean that the confer- 
ence will last at least two weeks. 


The rules adopted are designed to promote the 
transaction of business. A few of the delegates 
expressed the fear that the rules might not suffi- 
ciently protect minorities. But the mass of the 
delegates appeared to think it was well to require 
a majority vote in any one group—capital, labor or 
public—in order to get a substantive proposition 
before the conference, 





AMERICAN LEGION POST HONORS LUMBERMEN) 


SoperTON, WIs., Oct. 6.—Sylvan’ Post No. 44 of 
the American Legion, just organized here, con- 
ferred the honor of being first to hold the offices of 
commander and vice commander on two young lum- 
bermen, Wilbur Kennedy of this place and W. D. 
Connor, jr., of Laona. Mr. Kennedy was on the 
Tuscania when it was torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine and after recuperating from the effects of 
that disaster served with the Engineers (Forest) 
in France until long after the armistice was signed. 
Mr. Connor is the son of W. D. Connor, of the 
Connor Lumber and Land Co., and since being 
mustered out of service has resumed connection with 
his father’s operation at Laone. Sylvan post en- 
rolled about sixty members at its organization meet- 
ing, most of whom are connected with the lumber 
industry. 
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Some Peregrinations Over the Sawdust Roads 





GREENWOOD, Miss.—They call this town the 
‘*Hub of the Delta.’’ Perhaps it is, broadly 
speaking, but if they mean it in a literal way we’d 
remark that it’s pretty much a one sided hub. For 
from a geographical standpoint Greenwood is lo- 
cated about the rim of the wheel rather than at a 
point where the spokes have a meetin’ place, But, 
hub or hubby, Greenwood is a nice little city, a 
center of wealth where money comes fairly easy and 
the stakes are said to be rather balloon like and 
altogether a splendid place in which to live. And 
it is a real, honest-to-goodness hardwood manu- 
facturing town with the biggest output of any city 
in the Delta. 

The Kraetzer-Cured folk evidently thought Green- 
wood had more than just prospects when they left 
Memphis last February. And tho they no doubt 
miss their Memphis friends sorely, at times, still 
they have learned to live without them and their 
coming has been a gain for Greenwood’s community 
life. Then there is Nathaa Bradley, who came to 
Greenwood from Wisconsin and never has been 
sorry, and Churchill-Milton, whose plant has been 
here since the days of the elder Churchill and the 
Garrett-Turpin outfit of Liberty Center, Ind., with 
a mill adjoining Churchill’s. True, while Kraetzer- 
Cured was coming Churchill-Milton was taking its 
sales office to Louisville because of old time’s sake 
or some other equally as good a reason. Louisville 
probably has got it on Greenwood in some re- 
spects, 

The Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co. is one of the 
bigger hardwood organizations, with two band 
mills, one at Moorehead, Miss., and the other at 
Greenwood. The Greenwood mill is a new one and 
is just now hitting its stride. President B. F. Dul- 
weber and his associates moved the executive and 
sales offices to Greenwood in order to be near the 
company’s plants and the result has been an in- 
creased efficiency and output that has made the 
change very much worth while. But regardless of 
the increased output of the last few months, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager E. F. Glaser said that his 
mills have less than half a normal stock on hand. 

‘¢For the first six months of this year, due to 
rainy weather, our Greenwood mill cut only 25 per 
cent of its capacity,’’ said Mr. Glaser. ‘‘ At Moor- 
head today we have only 3,700,000 feet of stock on 
hand, against a normal stock of twice that amount, 
and 2,300,000 feet of that amount is sold.’’? The 
total capacity of the two mills is about 25,000,000 
feet annually. 

The Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co. just recently 
purchased 25,000,000 feet of hardwood stumpage in 
Grenada County, adjoining its Greenwood mill 
stumpage. It is virgin timber, about 20 percent 
oak, 50 percent gum and the balance ash, hickory 
and cottonwood. 

Mr. Glaser expressed a reflection that is worth 
passing on. ‘‘The interests of the manufacturer of 
lumber and its consumer are mutual at all times,’’ 
he said. ‘‘There is never necessity for either to 
take advantage of the other. There is nothing 
gained by sharp practices in the lumber business. ’’ 
Well, it’s the reporter’s opinion that not only is 
Mr. Glaser 101 percent right, but that most of 
our mutual friends see it as he does. 


Nathan Bradley’s New Mill 


Nathan Bradley, known to the trade as owner of 
the Bradley Lumber Co., manufacturer and whole- 
saler, is busy these days building a new band mill 
at Keirns, on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley just 
south of Greenwood. This will be known as the 
Wertz-Bradley Lumber Co., and Daniel Wertz, of 
Evansville, owner of the Maley-Wertz Lumber Co., 
is its president. W. C. Palmer, of the same firm, is 
vice president while Mr. Bradley is secretary and 
general manager. He expects to complete the mill 
by late this fall. It is a 7-foot band with a Pres- 
ecott 10 by 12-foot carriage and 54-inch block. Logs 
from the company’s own virgin stumpage and 
from along the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
road will feed the mill. 

Mr. Bradley is a former Wisconsin boy. He 
and Mrs. Bradley have a lovely home in Green- 
wood where they like to entertain their friends. 
Mrs. Bradley is almost as good a lumberman as her 
husband, and she is one lumberman who keeps up 
with the news by reading the lumber papers. And 
modesty precludes mention by us of her favorite. 

Here Is a Logger 


Greenwood has in J. F. Menees one of the 
largest logging contractors in the South. But he 
doesn’t like his job a bit these days. The re- 
porter found him helpless because he couldn’t send 
out his log train and loader for the logs lying along 
the right of way and for which the mills were 
begging, all because the negro lever man had quit 
suddenly. 

‘‘Tf the strikers win the steel strike, I’m thru,’’ 








[From the Log of a Reporter] 


said Mr. Menees. ‘‘ That would be the beginning of 
the end for capital. If the strikers won, their 
victory would make it impossible even to treat with 
labor, A man that employs any kind of labor 
these days sure has a hard time keeping his religion. 
You never know when you are going to have a crew 
and labor is only about 50 percent efficient as 
against doubled wages.’’ 

The reporter learned from Mr. Menees that logs 
are costing the Delta mills today, delivered, about 
$35. That is for gum and oak. Of course the 
price varies some, but it’s in that neighborhood. 


Lumber a Side Line in Bentonia 


BENTONIA.—Cotton is king in Bentonia and lum- 
bering is but a side issue. The old hardwood plant 
of the Link, Newcomb Mill & Lumber Co. long ago 
passed to its reward, but this firm still has its office 
here for mills elsewhere and for looking after 11,- 
000 acres of farming land. M. T. Link is secretary- 
treasurer and active manager of the various prop- 
erties. W. H. Newcomb, of Clifton, Tenn., is 
president. 

The success of these two men while not spectacu- 
lar is inspiring. Mr. Link started out for himself 
seventeen years ago with $386, after working eight 
years as a sawmill laborer starting with $10 a 
month and board. Four years later he and Mr. 
Newcomb joined forces and with $19,000 started 
operations in Mississippi. Today this company 
could cash out for a neat little fortune. And all 
they did was to invest carefully and work hard. 

The company operates three mills, two circulars 
in Claibourn and Wilkinson counties, Mississippi, 
and a band mill at Jonesville, La., called the Link- 
Newcomb & Hall Lumber Co. This mill has a new 
manager in the person of J. M. Williams, for 
thirteen years with Houston Bros., of Vicksburg. 
Mr. Williams is vice president of the company. 

There are two other hardwood lumber operations 
at Bentonia, those of Gooch Bros. and of M. T. 
Dalton, both having circular mills cutting in a fine 
quality of timber. There are three of the Gooch 
brothers who are Mississippi lumbermen and all got 
their training in the hills of Kentucky. Eugene and 
W. M. Gooch compose the Bentonia firm while L. 
C. Gooch has a mill at Canton, Miss. 


A Brief Visit to Jackson 

JACKSON, Miss.—‘‘Jackson, the City of Op- 
portunity.’’ That is the sign emblazoned in let- 
ters five feet high and spreading across Main Street 
near the union depot and the myriads of railroad 
tracks that run so close to the Edwards Hotel that 
the suspicious guest is often seen dodging the ap- 
proach of a train which sounds as if it was coming 
down the corridor just around the corner, Jackson 
is a banner railroad town, with its six lines and 
forty-odd passenger trains a day. Going north or 
south or éast or west across Mississippi most people 
find it necessary to go thru Jackson. And a lot have 
stopped there, evidently, for the town has expanded 
and overgrown its expansion so fast that anybody 
moving in should plan to take a bit of canvas 
along for shelter. Jackson is the capital of Mis- 
sissippi and doesn’t care who knows it. Long 
haired legislators chew cigars all over the lobby of 
the Edwards and every new crop takes its politics 
as seriously as the last. 

Here’s wishing Jackson well. If it grows as 
fast and as sanely in the next ten years as it has 
in the last ten it will reflect credit upon a State 
less blessed with cities than any other we know of. 
Here’s a State that was old fifty years ago, thrifty 
and prosperous today, but it hasn’t a city in all its 
boundaries with a population as large ag 35,000. 

The reporter just tarried between trains in Jack- 
son this time and will wait till another day to tell 
something about the splendid group of southern 
pine and hardwood lumbermen who have offices here. 
They include the Finkbine Lumber Co., Faust Bros., 
Trenton Lumber Co., Enochs & Wortman, Enochs 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Eureka Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Havis-Virden, Howell & Co., 
Jackson Lumber Co., Mercantile Lumber Co., Moore 
Box Co., Williams & Voris Hardwood Co. and the 
Warren-Goodwin Lumber Co. 


New Concerns at Monroe 

Monrogz, LA.—From Jackson to Monroe is two 
jumps and a skip. You jump first to Vicksburg, 
where you overpay a jitney driver to take you to 
a crowded hotel which isn’t glad to see you and 
which makes you pay a week’s rent for the privi- 
lege of sleeping till 5:30 in a room without windows. 
Then you jitney back to your early rising train 
and skip across the old Mississippi. And another 
jump lands you in Monroe. 

Monroe has added two more lumber concerns 
lately. Jones & Dunn have moved to Monroe from 


Jennie, Ark., and are building a new mill near 
Monroe, while the Parlor City Lumber Co. is a 
unique retail and wholesale organization composed 
of father and four sons. 

J. M. Jones is now sole owner of Jones & Dunn. 
He bought out his partner, A. D. Dunn, about a 
month ago. They ran a mill for seven years at 
Jennie, Ark., going there from Tennessee. 'I'his 
mill will cut out next spring, but before that takes 
place the new Monroe mill will be going. Mr. 
Jones owns 21,000 acres of virgin timber in Rich- 
land Parish, joining on the south the fine timber 
owned by Faust Bros. Lumber Co., with a mill at 
Crew Lake, La. The mill will be an 8-foot, 14-inch 
band with a McDonough resaw. The mill is Prescott 
built thruout. It is located on the Ouchita River 
at Fonsdale, which is on the Little Rock division of 
the Missouri Pacific. Mr. Jones ought never to 
suffer from lack of logs for in addition to a road 
into his own timber he can raft down the river or 
buy logs off the railroad right of way. 

Five members of the Terzia family own and run 
the Parlor City Lumber Co., which is a manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and retailer of southern pine and 
hardwood lumber. Felix A. Terzia, sr., of Bastrop, 
La., a retired lumberman, is father of the four sons. 
These are Felix A. Terzia, jr., who was with the 
Central Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, Miss., for fif- 
teen years; William F. Terzia, with the Booth & 
Boyd Lumber Co. of Saginaw, Mich.; Fensky C. 
Terzia, formerly assistant sales manager, O. 8. 
Hawes Lumber Co., of Monroe; and Leo F. Terzia, 
formerly assistant sales manager of the Fordyce 
Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. The sum total of their 
various experiences in lumbering ought to assure 
success, 


Ruston’s Lumberman Is Home Builder 


Ruston, La.—Wiltingly hot, clouds of dust and 
a circus. That was the reporter’s first thought 
when Ruston was called. He swung off a train 
there two years ago this fall and found the above 
combination, It was John Robinson’s circus come 
to town and everybody went to see it. No use to 
try to call on Friend Lumberman. He had to take 
the children to see the circus. And reporters are 
human too. After the circus we met Henry Hender- 
son for the first time. 

A. H. Henderson is his name and his title is 
treasurer and general manager of the Wyatt Lum- 
ber Co., but everybody around Ruston calls him 
Henry. When a chap, especially one who has 
made all the money he will ever need, is called 
unanimously by his first name you can put it down 
that he’s a real man and a citizen. Mr. Henderson 
is doing his part in boosting the building game. 
He is building now in Ruston what will perhaps be 
the finest home in the parish. 

The Wyatt Lumber Co. has mills at Gandy, La., 
cutting both hardwood and shortleaf southern pine. 
Officers of the company are: F. A. Goodrich, presi- 
dent; J. W. Bennett, vice president; T. B. Hen- 
derson, secretary; and A. H. Henderson, treasurer. 
Mr. Perkins is hardwood sales manager and Mr. 
Tankersly handles the pine sales. 


Growing Shreveport Needs Homes 

SHREVEPORT.—Shreveport is one of the richest 
towns in the world and some of its best known 
public spirited men are lumbermen. Shreveport is 
said to have bank resources equal to $1,000 for 
every man, woman and child within its limits. And 
this includes negroes as well as whites. Its riches 
are from three sources: Oil, lumber and cotton. 

Shreveport needs two thousand new houses. One 
lumberman put the figure higher. Unless a broad- 
gaged work is done by the business men of the 
city in providing places for newcomers to live in, 
factories will stay away and progress of the city 
wilt be irretrievably retarded. But it’s one thing 
to want to build and another to accomplish that 
want these days. Labor is scarce here, high priced 
and inefficient. Said one lumberman, W. A. Mc- 
Kennon: 

‘“As chairman of a church parsonage building 
committee I got bids on an 8-room house. It was 
a house like five hundred others in Shreveport built 
before the war for $4,000 to $5,500. The bids I 
got ran from $20,000 to $22,000.’’ Contractors 
dealing with labor these days have to make bids 
high enough to pay for some of the gray hairs 
that every job brings. 

Shreveport’s best known southern pine manu- 
facturers are the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., S. H. Bolinger & Co. and 
Weaver Bros. Leading wholesalers are the T. C. 
Clanton Lumber Co., Oil States Lumber Co., Clan- 
ton Lumber & Timber Co., and the Doyline Lumber 
Co. 
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[NotE: Vaughan Camp, sales manager for the Caro- 
lina Wood Eaport Corporation, with offices at Norfolk, 
Va., sailed for Europe July 5 as the representative of 
his organization to study conditions over there, in- 
vestigate business prospects and form proper selling 
connections. He visited in all ten European countries 
and returned to the United States early in September. 
Mr. Camp formerly was assistant secretary and treas- 
urer of the Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va.— 
EDITOR.] 





Before going into the lumber conditions existing in 
the various countries, I think it would be advisable 
to give you my general impression of the situation in 
Europe today. This has already been discussed in so 
many various ways by so many very capable people 
that it is quite an undertaking, but at the same time, 
I believe that my impression would be more nearly 
from our own point of view than that of people who 
have gone to Europe on various other missions. 

The first thing that strikes me about Europe is the 
sense of unrest, even of uneasiness. So far as most 
of the countries are concerned, the war is far from 
over industrially. England, of all the countries, per- 
haps is the most unsettled. We believe in America 
that we are having a great deal of trouble with labor 
and with strikes, and we unquestionably are; but this 
condition is far worse in England. She has had five 
years of war to our two; she has had five times as 
many men in service as we have; and at the end of 
the war she adopted a policy which I think they see 
now is almost fatal; namely, a recompense for sol- 
diers who are unable to find employment. This 
amounts to 29 shillings, or $7.25 a week, and the con- 
sequence is that a great number of the soldiers are 
not seeking employment. This is due to a number of 
reasons. Some of them are not willing to go back to 
positions they occupied prior to the war. Some of 
them are more or less unfit for service and are taking 
advantage of it; and some of them are satisfied to eke 
out an existence with the $30 a month that they ob- 
tain from the Government rather than go back to 
work after five years in the army. 


Britain’s Labor Troubles Are Severe 


In addition to this, England is having a vast amount 
of trouble with her labor. You have read of the strike 
of the coal miners which has resulted in their claim 
for a nationalization of the coal mines. You have 
evidently seen an account of the police strike in Liver- 
pool, which was far worse than our own police strike 
in Boston, and which resulted in a great many deaths, 
to say nothing of the destruction of property. The 
same strike was called in London while I was in the 
city, but, fortunately, only about 10 percent of the 
police walked out, and the city refused to take these 
back. 

These instances, however, are nothing in comparison 
with the strikes existing today in England. To cite 
one example: The Aquetania, on which I returned to 
America, was laid up in drydock by the Cunard Co. 
about August with the expectation of keeping her 
there until the coming March 1, as she had been in 
service since the beginning of the war without any 
repairs, She remained in drydock one month, and dur- 
ing that month not a single stroke of work was per- 
formed because of the carpenters’ strike existing at 
that time. The loss was entirely too great to be sus- 
tained and they had to take her out of drydock and 
put her back in service, in spite of the fact that she is 
entirely unfit as regards her furnishings, engines and 
hull. 

Belgium is perhaps next to England having the 
greatest trouble. For the last five years Belgium has 
been fed and supported by the allied countries. To the 
Belgians is unquestionably due a great amount of sup- 
port, but their attitude at present is that of expectancy. 
In other words, ‘‘Having fed us for five years, we, hav- 
ing borne the first brunt of the German attack, expect 
you to continue.” In addition to this, Belgium has 
also made the mistake of a weekly wage to her un- 
employed soldiers, and today you will find on the 
streets of Brussels and Antwerp demobilized soldiers, 
perfectly able-bodied men, selling matches and postal 
ecards to augment the weekly pittance allowed them 
by the Government rather than go to work. Belgium 
is, however, suffering from an inability to resume her 
industrial occupations. Her factories were greatly 
crippled by the removal of machinery by the Germans. 

And yet, so far as Belgian farm land is concerned— 
with the exception of a small strip of land in the 
northwestern corner running from Ostend through 
Ypres to Dixmude and on south to the French frontier 
—it has never been in better condition. Belgium is a 
perfect garden, and the richness of the land is almost 
unbelievable to us who have never practiced intensive 
farming to any extent. We think of Belgium as an 
arid waste, but this is far from being true. The first 
advance of the Germans was too rapid for them to de- 
stroy any great amount of property or to do any con- 
siderable damage to the cities, except those wantonly 
destroyed, as was Louvain. Brussels has suffered not 
at all; Antwerp, comparatively little; Ghent, less; 
Bruges and Ostend, very slightly. Practically the only 
destruction that you see east of the line mentioned 
above is that of the railroad and highway bridges 
which were blown up by the Germans in their retreat 
last October. 

The Germans are already in Antwerp and prepara- 
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tions are being made there for an enlargement of the 
port to take care of the German trade, for, as you 
know, the ports of Antwerp and of Rotterdam—which 
are among the six largest ports of the world—could 
not be supported by the small countries of Belgium 
and Holland, but are dependent on the interior trade 
from Germany for their magnificent harbors and equip- 
ment. 

Italy has perhaps suffered next to Belgium so far 
as industry is concerned. I do not think we have 
given Italy as much credit for her part in this war as 
she really deserves. They have made enormous sacri- 
fices; they fought under terrible conditions; and they 
were torn to pieces industrially both by politics and 
by German propaganda. Aside from that, Italy is, 
governmentally, practically a new country, and the 
shock to her political system is greater than to those 
countries which have been in existence longer and 
which are composed of more stable and more settled 
people. The Italian is an alarmist and his nature is 
very volatile. It will take him some time to get over 
the experiences of this war. 

They, too, are having their labor troubles. The cost 
of living in Italy has gone up four times what it was 
before the war, and from being one of the cheapest 
countries in Europe in which to live, it is now one 
of the most expensive. In addition to this, the Italian 
exchange is in worse shape than any of the other 
allied countries, and this has them frightened indus- 
trially. Along with the other parts of the Italian 

















In order to present the proper appearance during 
the San Francisco Exposition, wooden lamp 
posts were constructed and set up on the plaza 
of the civic center, because bronze or iron stan- 
dards could not be obtained in time. A number 
of these wooden standards were retained at the 
plaza and remain to this day. These are shown 
in the illustration. 





temperament it is necessary to remember that people 
of this nature can not settle down to business and to 
business methods as readily as the quieter and more 
phlegmatic people of the North. While I believe that 
the opportunities for lumber in Italy are among the 
best on the Continent, I think it is a business that 
will have to be watched with quite a good deal of care. 


France in a Curious Condition 


France is in a very curious condition. You will 
find there, as in every other country in Europe at 
present, whether enemy, ally or neutral, the Bolshe- 
vistic tendencies and the labor disturbances that are 
endangering the continental trade, and yet France is 
in no danger from Bolshevism. The French peasant 
is the backbone of the French nation. He: is greatly 
in the preponderance ;—and when you say ‘French 
Peasant,” you mean a man who owns a piece of land 
—perhaps a great deal of land, perhaps a strip, as I 
have seen it on the records, three yards wide by fifty 
yards long; but it is his land, and he values it next 
to if not above his own life. It probably has belonged 
to his family for generations. And where you find land 
owners, you do not find Bolshevists. It is for this 
reason that I say France can never be Bolshevistic ; 
and while they are passing thru a very troublesome 
period with their labor, with their demobilized sol- 
diers and a devastated territory that will take years 
and years to put back into shape, the French will get on 
their feet very quickly. 

The next question I would like to take up is the 
question of exchange. It is a question that is going 
to affect us vitally in opening up European trade, and 
at the present time is working against us very de- 
cidedly so far as future shipments are concerned. 











Exchange is a very hazardous thing at best, and at 
the present time extremely so. All of the countries 
are afraid of it. They realize that in buying from 
America we are willing to quote only in American 
dollars, and that exchange is liable to fluctuate from 
5 to 10 percent, or even more, before the shipment 
can arrive. This condition is particularly true in 
England, because it is a new experience for the Eng- 
lishman. Hitherto the pound sterling has been recog- 
nized as the basis of all money, and, so far as I know, 
the “dollar” has never been quoted before this time 
at more than 5 cents off on the pound, which will 
make a difference of 1 percent. Contrast this with 
the low quotation while I was in London of $4.09% 
against a normal of $4.86, and you can realize how 
the Englishman feels today. At the present time 
English exchange is slightly higher, but the banks ex- 
pect to see it go to $4 before it rallies, and it will 
unquestionably be a long time before it returns to 
normal, 

There has been a great deal of talk about artificial 
stimulation of exchange, but, altho I have talked with 
a number of bankers both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, none of them see how this can be worked out 
satisfactorily. Exchange is simply the old question of 
“supply and demand,” and it is very evident that if 
a country imports more than it exports, that country’s 
exchange is going to fall. 

We might take the case of France as an example. 
Before the war France imported a great deal more 
than she exported, but this difference was made up 
by the foreign credits held by the French people which 
balanced the difference between the exports and im- 
ports. Today France no longer holds these credits; 
they were sacrificed during the war. In addition to 
this, French industry is far below normal, and, as a 
consequence, we see the French franc quoted at $8.56 
to the dollar against a normal of 5.18. Belgian ex- 
change is slightly higher than the French, and the 
Italian lira is practically ten to the dollar as against 
a normal of 5.18. In the neutral countries the ex- 
change is better, altho America still has a slight ad- 
vantage. 

How we are going to be able to combat this question 
of exchange is something that I have been unable to 
figure out. We can no more afford to take chances 
than the merchants of these countries can, and I do 
not know whether one’s safety lies in quotation in 
American dollars or in adopting the policy of the 
Swedish Association, by which they quote in pounds, 
for example, but at a guaranteed rate of exchange. 
In other words, the English merchant must guarantee 
16.21 kroner per pound. The only advantage in this 
is the quotation in the currency of the country, but it 
still does not obviate the fluctuation of the exchange. 

A Future Opportunity in Europe 

So far as lumber conditions are concerned, Europe 
is unquestionably in need of lumber, and will be for a 
number of years; but not to the extent that we have 
been led to believe by the optimistic reports of our 
trade commissioners. A number of manufacturers 
have, on the basis of these reports, sent large con- 
signments to England and France, with the conse- 
quence that the market in England is, for the time 
being, flooded. In exporting we must remember that 
we are up against three types of competition—the 
lumber from Norway, Sweden and Finland, all of 
which countries have large stocks of lumber on hand; 
the lowgrade local woods—and while these have been 
greatly depleted during the war, they still exist in 
sufficient quantities to be a factor in the exportation 
of the lower grades ; and, lastly, American woods, par- 
ticularly pitch pine. Oregon fir and hardwoods. 
Another thing we must bear in mind—old habits are 
not readily broken, and even the war is not going to 
change the European customs to any great extent. 
Europe has always been a buyers’ market—the seller 
has of necessity had to conform to their ideas as to 
grades and sizes. And while under the present stress 
of a large demand they may take what we offer, and 
not what they want, they resent the idea of our forc- 
ing them to change, and will go back to the old cus- 
toms as soon as they can. 

I do not mean to convey the impression by this 
that there is not a wonderful opportunity in Europe 
for American lumber, There is—and just how big the 
opportunity will be is going to depend entirely on 
ourselves. This is, however, a trade of the future, not 
of the present. And it must be built up on the sound 
basis of good manufacturing, uniform grading and a 
thoro understanding between shipper and customer. 


PIONEER WOODSMAN IS 100 YEARS OLD 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 6.—Uncle John Daub- 
ney, a pioneer woodsman of the St. Croix Valley, 
was 100 years old today, and the anniversary was 
made the occasion of a Statewide celebration in 
his home town of Taylors Falls. A number of 
Territorial Pioneers from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
attended a banquet in Mr. Daubney’s honor. He 
was born in Maine in 1819, went west as a young 
man to Michigan, and in 1845 came to Minnesota, 
working for the first twenty years on logging opera- 
tions and then retiring to a farm. Among the 
guests at the celebration were Charles A. Lammers 
and George A. Lammers, of Stillwater, well known 
lumbermen who were born in Taylors Falls, and 
whose father, Fred A. Lammers, came out in 1843. 
Mr. Daubney is in excellent health. 
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DRASTIC STEP TO RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 


Investigation Showed That a Charge That Would Prevent Loaded Cars From Being Held Was the Alternative 
to Restoration of War Time Permit System 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—Beginning about 
Oct. 10 the Railroad Administration will assess a 
charge of $10 for each day or fractional part of a 
day that a carload of lumber is held for recon- 
signment after the expiration of ‘‘ forty-eight hours 
after the hour at which free time begins to run 
under the demurrage rules.’’ 

This means that for the present emergency the 
much discussed transit car as it is known to the 
lumber trade will be virtually eliminated. The 
new rule will not prevent regular reconsignment of 
lumber shipments, but is designed to conserve 
equipment and prevent the holding of cars in- 
definitely while shippers in all sections are de- 
manding equipment to move their products. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association have been codperating in an effort to 
bring about the elimination of abuses incident to 
the transit car. In times past these three organiza- 
tions have not worked together always in such mat- 
ters, but an earnest effort has been made recently to 
bring them into agreement. 

While the three branches of the industry were 
working with a view to bringing about a reduction 
of the time within which lumber held for recon- 
signment would be penalized after two days’ delay 
as a permanent proposition, the director of traffic 
of the car service section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, in codperation with the public serv- 
ice section, announced last Friday night that such 
a rule would be put in force after seven days’ 
notice in order to assist in meeting the present 
and prospective car shortage and promote efficiency 
in the handling of equipment. 


Statement of Director General 

In this connection Walker D, Hines, director- 
general of railroads, today authorized the follow- 
ing: 

To study the expedition of the movement of freight 
cars both loaded and empty within terminals in order 
to overcome avoidable delays and thus increase the 
efficiency of the freight car equipment of the country, 
special terminal committees have been arranged for at 
seventy of the principal terminaJs of the nation, each 
to be composed of local railroad representatives and a 
representative of shippers. 

The work on these committees will be pushed vigor- 
ously and every possible effort made to prevent delays 
to freight cars at terminals. 

The Railroad Administration has received numerous 
complaints recently that refrigerator cars were being 
unduly detained at destinations and that cars loaded 
with leuber held for reconsignment were also being 
unduly held. 

During the present emergency, in order to prevent 
undue detention of a authority has been given 
to publish immediately for account of all carriers under 
Federal control effective on seven days’ notice, the 
following rules: 

1. On refrigerator cars which are not unloaded 
at the expiration of five days after the hour at which 
free time begins to run under the demurrage rules, a 
storage charge of $10 a car will be assessed for each 
day or fractional part of a day thereafter that such 
car is held under load. 

2. On cars loaded with lumber held for reconsign- 
ment, a storage charge of $10 car will be assessed for 
each day or fractional part of a day that a car is 
held for reconsignment after forty-eight hours after 
the hour at which free time begins to run under the 
demurrage rules. 

3. These charges will be assessed regardless of 
whether cars are held on railroad hold tracks or 
delivery tracks, including consignee’s or other private 
sidings, and will be in addition to any existing demur- 
rage and storage charges. 

These rules were authorized for publication after 
consultation with shippers. 


As traffic secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Frank Carnahan has been 
most active in urging the Railroad Administration 
to establish some rule that would place a limit on 
the time a transit car of lumber may be held at a 
hold point. 

It will be recalled in this connection that a short 
time ago an effort was made, led by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which was rep- 
resented by Charles A. Bowen, its secretary, to have 
the Railroad Administration take action on the tran- 
sit car matter. A hearing was granted by Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic, and participated in 
by Max Thelen, director of public service, and 
others. Following that hearing Mr. Chambers an- 
nounced that in view of the long term of years 
over which the transit car had been a recognized in- 
stitution, the Railroad Administration did not see 
its way clear to place it under the ban—in other 
words, eliminate it. 

At that time the complaint against the transit car 
appeared to officials to be more of an economic than 
a traffic problem. Now it is purely a traffic prob- 
lem, and the new rule of the Railrcad Administra- 
tion attacks it from the traffic standpoint. 








In this instance George Boyle, son of L. C. 
Boyle, has participated in the discussions as com- 
merce counsel for the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

An effort to bring the manufacturers, retailers 
and wholesalers together has been under way for 
some time. Several conferences have been held 
between representatives of the three branches. 


Investigation Under Way for Some Time 


It is but fair to say that for a time little en- 
couragement was given by officials of the Railroad 
Administration when the matter was first men- 
tioned. But there had been so many complaints of 
car shortage in sections where lumber shipments 
are usually heavy that a painstaking investigation 
was undertaken by the car service section on its own 
account. The result was to disclose a situation 
much worse than either Railroad Administration 
officials or shippers had realized. 

While the car situation, generally speaking, was 
reasonably good and thousands of new cars were 
being put into service, here and there the shortage 
was pronounced. By the same token, lumber, on 
account of the heavy demand, was moving in most 
instances, but in numerous cases cars were being 
held an excessive length of time and some sawmills 
were closing down because they could get no cars 
whatever in which to ship their products. 

It was reported that 500 carloads of lumber were 
being held for reconsignment in the Northwest. 
Large numbers were being held in some other sec- 
tions. Under these circumstances officials quickly 
decided that measures must be taken to afford at 
least temporary relief. 

Therefore, instead of antagonism, Mr. Carnahan 
and others actively pushing the matter of a per- 
manent limitation on time within which cars may 
be held on demurrage rates a few days ago found 
Railroad Administration officials confronted with 
the necessity of taking quick action to relieve a 
situation which is becoming serious from a traffic 
standpoint, and desirous of receiving the codpera- 
tion of all interested shippers. 

In justice to all concerned it should be said that 
the attitude of the wholesalers has been that it 
is doubtful that the two days’ limit on reconsign- 
ment as a permanent proposition would do much 
good. This doubt also exists in the minds of some 
others, but the retailers and manufacturers appar- 
ently are satisfied it will work toward a marked 
reduction in the abuses of the transit car privilege. 

Wholesalers who have depended largely on a tran- 
sit car business, of course, can not be expected to 
favor the new rule of the Railroad Administration, 
either as a temporary or permanent measure. 

One of the arguments advanced in favor of a 
curb on the transit car during the reconstruction 
period is that it has served to increase the price to 
the consumer in many instances. This, it is ex- 
plained, is because the demand for lumber fre- 
quently has been such that it virtually was sold 
at public auction to the highest bidder. With 
several bidders after the contents of a transit car, 
therefore, the price was sure to shoot skyward. 

It is a matter of interest in this connection to 
recall that the strongest argument offered in sup- 
port of the transit car at the original hearing be- 
fore Director Chambers was that it tended to re- 
duce prices. Indeed, opponents of the transit car 
frankly admitted that it had a decided tendency to 
demoralize the market, which, they contended, was 
bad for the public as well as for the trade. 

The Railroad Administration, however, has only 
a passing interest in this phase of the matter. It 
was confronted with a serious traffic situation, 
affecting more especially carload shipments of lum- 
ber and refrigerator cars, and acted to relieve the 
congestion. 

But the tightening car situation is by no means 
confined to lumber and refrigerator cars. The ap- 
pointment of special terminal committees at seventy 
of the principal termina's thruout the country, 
charged with the duty of increasing the efficiency 
of freight car equipment generally, indicates clear- 
ly that Director General Hines and his associates 
earnestly desire to take all possible measures to 
prevent the general freight car shortage, with its 
attendant hardships, that is looked for in the late 
fall and winter, or at least soften its effects. 

Vigorous Campaign Being Waged 

A vigorous campaign is being pushed by the 
Railroad Administration thruout the country to 
bring all shippers to a realization of the absolute 
necessity of conservmg freight car equipment and 
promoting its efficiency in every possible way. 


A statement covering this matter was recently 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In it 
Director General Hines promised that the Railroad 
Administration would do its full part in promoting 
the efficiency of all available freight car equip- 
ment, The new rule regarding lumber and re- 
frigerator cars is an important step in this direc- 
tion. 

The country is being placarded with posters urg- 
ing ‘‘Codperation of Shippers to Promote Freight 
Car Efficiency.’’ Shippers are urged to display the 
same commendable spirit of patriotism in the re- 
construction period that characterized their atti- 
tude during the war. 

In connection with the car shortage, there has 
been some discussion among Railroad Administra- 
tion officials of the advisability of inaugurating 
another permit system. In view of the confusion 
and delay caused by the war time permit system, 
officials were reluctant to inaugurate another. Mr. 
Carnahan called their attention to the difficulties 
attendant upon such a system as evidenced by past 
experience. It was little short of disastrous to lum- 
ber shippers during the war. 

The fact that a permit system was even considered 
by officials indicates the seriousness of the situation 
as they view it. The director of traffic is interested 
in seeing that the traffic moves. In the event that 
the proposed new rule should be upset it is quite pos- 
sible the permit system, with attendant embargoes, 
may again be resorted to. 


National Wholesalers May Seek Hearing 


The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors today made inquiry of Mr. Thelen and 
other officials about the new rule. This bureau was 
organized, with headquarters here, during the war 
to look after the interests of wholesalers who 
affiliated with it. 

W. N. Wilkinson, in charge of the National 
bureau, would not make a statement today regard- 
ing the rule, stating that he had taken the matter 
up with officers of the bureau. There were indica- 
tions that this bureau will seek a hearing before the 
rule becomes effective, in opposition to it on the 
ground that the proposed charge of $10 a day is 
unreasonable and unjust. 

Owing to the fact that tariffs must be printed 
embodying the new rule and formally filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it is possible that 
the change will not become operative before Oct. 
15. 
Guy M. Freer, president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, has been requested by Di- 
rector Chambers to nominate a shippers’ representa- 
tive to serve on the special terminal committee at 
each of the seventy points. 

The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League also 
has been requested to submit nominations for mem- 
bers on terminal committees at points in the south- 
western region, except St. Louis and Wichita. A 
similar request has been sent to the Southern In- 
dustrial Traffic League, which is asked to make 
nominations for all points in the southern region 
except Cairo and Evansville. 

Instructions have been sent by telegraph to 
regional directors to have the various committees 
get busy immediately. 

Points at Which Committees Will Act 


A list of the seventy points at which special 
terminal committees will act does not include Cali- 
fornia and some other points where similar com- 
mittees probably will be appointed a little later. The 
list follows: 

Eastern and Allegheny Regions: Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Jersey City, Louisville, New York, Peoria, 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Terre Haute, Toledo, Wash- 
ington, Youngstown. 

Pocahontas Regions: Norfolk, Richmond, 

Southern Regions: Athens, Atlanta, Augusta, Bir- 
mingham, Brunswick, Cairo, Charleston, Chattanooga, 
Columbia, Columbus, Evansville, Jacksonville, Knox- 
ville, Louisville, Macon, Memphis, Meridian, Mobile, 
Montgomery, Nashville, New Orleans, Raleigh, Savan- 
nah, Tampa, Winston-Salem. 

Northwestern Regions: Chicago, Duluth, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma, Twin Cities. 

Central Western Regions: Alton, Denver, Des 
Moines, Kansas City, Omaha, Peoria, St. Joseph, Tri- 
Cities District. 

Southwestern Regions: Dallas, Fort Smith, Fort 
Worth, Galveston, Houston, Joplin, Little Rock, Okla- 
homa needs San Antonio, Shreveport, St. Louis, Tulsa, 


Wichi 
Statement of Attorney 


Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has made the 
following comment on the storage charge order: 

This order just issued by the Railroad Administration 
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is of prime importance to the lumber industry in all 
its branches. You will note that paragraph two strikes 
directly at the abuse of the transit car privilege. 
Some time back, m:nufacturers and retailers undertook 
a codperative movement to fight this common evil, an 
evil that not only works a hardship on industry but 
imposes special burdens on the public. By this latter 
thought I mean that the transit tends to disturb an 
already excited market. These cars, in the hands of 
speculators, are put on the rails and are literally 
auctioned. This method can not help but work evil 
results under present conditions. Therefore, the order 
of the Railroad Administration is not only in the 


. interest of car supply but is indirectly of very great 


value to the public from the angle here indicated. You 
will be interested in learning that as a result of an 
investigation by the Railroad Administration it was 
found that literally hundreds of transit cars were being 
held for over a week at a time, thereby taking much 
needed transportation facilities away from their proper 
use. 

Every legitimate manufacturing, retail and wholesale 
interest in the country should be gratified over this 
order, and, as already stated, it is manifest that the 


* public will be greatly helped. 


R. C. Wright, assistant director of traffic, is given 
a large measure of the credit for the issuance of 
the new rule. 

It is doubtful that any opposition which may de- 
velop meanwhile will cause the order to be sus- 
pended, since it was adopted as an emergency 
measure to move traffie and instructions to carry it 
into effect have been telegraphed to all sections of 
the country. The decision to issue the new rule, as 
indicated above, was not hastily taken, but fol- 
lowed an investigation of traffic conditions in all 
regions. 


QUIZ WHOLESALERS ON $10 CHARGE 


CINCINNATI, On10, Oct. 7—Letters went out to- 
day trom Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association 
headquarters here to members, asking them for 
an expression of opinion on the recent order of the 
Railroad Administration directing that an assess- 
ment of $10 a day demurrage be made, effective 
as of Oct. 10, on all cars held for reconsignment 
after the free time period. 

This action follows the receipt of a letter, dated 
Oct. 4, from Secretary-Manager Wilson Compton, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., urging that the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association codperate with the two 
national associations of lumber retailers and whole- 
salers in approval of the charge. This letter, just 
received by Executive Secretary W. L. Goodnow, 
of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association says: 


Dear Sir: Pursuant to correspondence with refer- 
ence to action by the lumber industry with respect to 
the undue withholding of cars at reconsignment points 
and with respect to the desire of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association to act in harmony with the rest of 
the industry, I have just received from our traffic 
secretary a telegram indicating that the Railroad 
Administration has issued freight rate authority as 
follows, effective on seven days’ notice: 


“On cars loaded with lumber held for reconsign- 
ment a storage charge of $10 a car will be assessed 
for each day or fractional part of a day that a car 
is held for reconsignment after forty-eight hours 
after the hour at which free time begins to run 
under demurrage rules.” 

This action by the Railroad Administration has the 
endorsement of the National Lumber Manufacturers’, 
National Lumber Retailers’ and the National Lumber 
Wholesalers’ associations. Your association is earnestly 
invited to endorse this action by the Administration 
and so to advise the assistant director of traffic, Robert 
E. Wright. Here is an opportunity to perform a service 
not only to the Railroad Administration, but to all 
lumber shippers, to relieve car shortage without sac- 
rifice of full opportunity for reconsignment on terms 
pr bag all shippers of cars received at reconsignment 
points. 


At the time of the receipt of the above letter 
Secretary Goodnow received the following telegram 
from N. C. Wilkinson, assistant secretary of the 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Despite promises of notice and hearing before any 
action taken given us by Railroad Administration 
officials, Director General Hines issued order effective 
Oct. 10 and during emergency caused by car shortage 
for assessment of storage charges $10 a day or fraction 
thereof car is held for reconsignment after forty-eight 
hours from hour free time begins to run unedr demur- 
rage rules. Please get all parties, your territory ad- 
versely affected to wire their protest to Director 
General immediately. Am trying to arrange for 
hearing. 

In his note to members Secretary Goodnow asks 
for immediate reply by mail as to what action the 
members think the association should take and 
what, if any, protest may have been wired individu- 
ally to Washington as suggested by Assistant Sec- 
retary Wilkinson. 


SAY $10 CHARGE IS NOT JUSTIFIED 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 7.—The C. A. Mauk Lumber 
Co., the F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., the D. J. 
Peterson Lumber Co., and Ben L. Stephens & Co., 
have sent the following wire to Director General 
of Railroads Hines, protesting against the proposed 
change in demurrage: 


We desire to enter our emphatic protest against 
imposition of proposed $10 per day charge for storage 
or additional penalty demurrage on carload lumber 
when for reconsignment or otherwise as means of 
expediting movement thereof, firmly believing such ac- 
tion entirely unnecessary for lumber shippers generally 
are complying with requests for capacity loadings and 
prompt unloadings, bunched deliveries excepted, and 
equal endeavor on part of roads to expedite movement 


and make more prompt deliveries will be of material 
help to car supply. Conservative estimate from 
records indicates lumber freight movement now taking 
from 50 to 100 percent more time in transit from 
loading points to destination than customary or ap- 
parently necessary, with consequent loss of equipment 
use, of revenue to roads and of serious inconvenience 
to shippers and consignees. Permit the suggestion 
that there is a wide field for improvement in service as 
now given and that further penalizing of shippers be 
deferred until suitable conference can be had or neces- 
sity for such action against lumber interests alone 
determined. 


PROTEST AGAINST STORAGE CHARGE 


St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 7.—A vigorous protest has 
been sent from St. Louis against the order of Di- 


‘rector General Hines of the Railroad Administra- 


tion, placing a storage charge of $10 a day, in 
addition to the demurrage, on lumber. The new 
order was issued on Oct. 3 and is effective next 
Friday. The matter was discussed at a meeting 
of division F (wholesalers), and the injustice of the 
new order was pointed out. 

A telegram has been sent by the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis to Directors Hines, Cham- 
bers and Thelen, and to the senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Missouri, as follows: 

Railroad Administration order of Oct. 3, effective 
Oct. 10, imposes storage charge of $10 per day on lum- 
ber shipments. This is in addition to the present high 
demurrage charges. This is an undue discrimination 
against the lumber industries. Hundreds of small mills 
and wholesalers will be put out of business and thou- 
sands of employees will be seriously affected if this 
order is permitted to remain in effect. The reasons ad- 


vanced for charge are caused only by general unset- 
tled conditions and strikes which lumbermen can not 
control. We therefore pray that you see Directors 
Chambers and Thelen and if possible cause suspension 
of order until complete hearing can be held. Suggest 
hearing week of Oct. 20. 

In addition, individual members wired direct to 
these officials and congressmen. 


PROTEST NEW STORAGE CHARGE RULE 


Members of division D of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago held a meeting on Wednes- 
day to discuss the recent ruling of Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads Hines changing the demurrage 
charge on lumber shipments after forty-eight hours 
to $12 a day—a new charge of $10 a day called a 
storage charge, plus the present demurrage charge 
of $2 a day after forty-eight hours. Local pine 
wholesalers, as well as pine commission men and 
wholesalers and commission dealers in other woods, 
are much wrought up over the new ruling, which 
came to the lumber trade like lightning out of a 
clear sky. Following the meeting Tuesday a strong 
protest to the ruling was sent to the Director Gen- 
eral Hines at Washington. George T. Mickle, of 
the George T. Mickle Lumber Co., chairman of the 
traffic committee of the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributors, called a meeting for Fri- 
day morning at the Congress Hotel to diseuss the 
ruling. It was expected that many wholesalers 
from other cities would be present. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION NEWS NOTES 


SEEKS AID FOR NICARAGUAN RAILROAD 


WasHINGTon, D. C., Oct. 6—Dr. Octaviano 
Cesar, Minister of Finance of Nicaragua, who is in 
the United States to arrange for the building of a 
new railroad thru the eastern section of his coun- 
try to the Atlantic coast, called on Secretary 
Lansing Saturday. If the American Government 
approves Nicaragua’s plan for the proposed rail- 
road, Dr. Cesar will confer with banking and finan- 
cial interests in New York in regard to the neces- 
sary loan. The financial condition of Nicaragua at 
present is excellent, according to Dr. Cesar. He 
declared that the section of Nicaragua through 
which the railroad would be built is a rich cattle 
region and that there are many other products, 
among them minerals, which could be exported if 
means were at hand to get them to the coast. 





ARGENTINIAN FREIGHT RATES DROP 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—A ‘‘radical drop’’ 
in freight rates from Argentina to the United 
States, Italy and Brazil has taken place, according 
to a cable from American Consul General Robertson, 
at Buenos Aires. Freight rates to France, Spain 
and Antwerp ‘‘have fallen 15 to 40 percent,’’ but 
there has been ‘‘no change to the United King- 
dom,’’ 





NO CUT IN PRICE OF SHIPS 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 6—The United States 
Shipping Board is receiving numerous inquiries in 
regard to the sale of ships. The many who are 
evincing interest in this matter are apparently 
moved by the thought that as the board has so 
many vessels at its disposal the price may recede. 
Through its chairman,'John Barton Payne, the 
Board issued this statement: 

There is no change in the price at which vessels of 
the United States Shipping Board are being held and 
none is contemplated. The wood ships are being held 
at $90 per deadweight ton, the new steel freighters at a 
price that ranges from $210 per deadweight ton for the 
— type to $225 per deadweight ton for the larger 
vessels. 


No immediate sale of passenger steamships is being 
contemplated, 





COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a formal decision, has dismissed 
Docket No. 10333—New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez 
Railway Co. vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co., Di- 
rector General, et al.—involving the question whether 
the word “junction” as used in.the order entered July 
29, 1914, in The Tap Line Case, 31 I. C. C., 490, relates 
to the point of connection between two main lines or 
the point of actual placement of cars interchanged. 
The commission holds that the word junction “means 
the point of connection between the main line of the 
tap line and the main line of the trunk line.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted 
Fifteenth Section Application No. 8134, filed by the 
Jackson & Eastern Railway Co., for permission to file 
changes in the regulations governing transit privi- 
leges on lumber at Union, Miss. The commission states 
that the changes will align the rules of the road with 
those of other carriers operating in the same general 
section. The changes can not be made, however, on 
less than statutory notice. 

The commission today announced that the follow- 
ing cases have been set down for oral argument 
Nov. 13: 


No. 8167—Three Rivers Lumber Co. et al. vs. Wash- 


ington Western Railway Co., Director General of Rail- 
roads et al. 

No. 10609—F,. R. Woodbury Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Director General of Railroads, Great Northern Railway 
Co. et al. 

Complaints have been assigned for hearing as fol- 
lows: 

No. 10816—Three Rivers Lumber Co. et al. ws. Di- 
rector General, Washington Western Railway Co. et al. 
Federal Building, Chicago, Nov. 6, before Examiner 
Barclay. 

No. 10732—The Eastern Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General, New York Central Railway Co. et al. Buffalo, 
N. ¥., Nov. 10, before Examiner Gaddes. 

The commission has announced the dismissal of the 
Helena, Parkin & Northern Railway Co. as a party 
to the Tap Line case, as of May 22, 1919. This action 
was taken on a showing that since May 22 neither 
the Lansing Co., referred to in the Tap Line case re- 
ports as the proprietary lumber company, nor any 
other stockholders of the Helena, Parkin & Northern 
has held any beneficial interest in the mill or timber 
owned by the Lansing Co. prior to that date. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission announces 
the following assignments of complaints for hearing: 
No. 10738—Glade Lumber Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Director General, et al—at the offices of 
the commission in this city Oct. 16, before Examiner 
Knowlton. No. 10756—Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., et 
al—Federal Building, Chicago, Oct. 28, before Ex- 
aminer Knowlton. 


No. 10736—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. St. Louis & 
Southwestern Railway Co. et al—Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 30, before Examiner Waters. The examiner also 


will hear several other cases initiated by the Lowry 
Co. 





TO ARGUE ILLINOIS RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—A tentative report 
submitted by Attorney-examiner William A. Disque 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the IIli- 
nois classification case proposes the following findings : 


The commission, after investigation instituted at 
the request of the Director General of Railroads, rec- 
ommends that the Illinois classification be not can- 
celed until there is substantial uniformity in ratings 
in the general classifications so far as the important 
less-than-carload items in the first four classes are 
concerned. 

The commission also recommends that the Illinois 
scale of class rates be canceled and that so far as 
the first five classes are concerned the Central Freight 
Association scale be used in Illinois classification 
ratings. 


On Oct. 18 at 10:30 a. m. the commission will hear 
oral argument on the Illinois classification case. The 
proceeding was brought largely on account of vigorous 
protests by the Indiana authorities and shippers that 
the Illinois rates discriminate against them. 





THRU BILLS VIA CANADIAN PORTS 


Circular No. 280 of the United States Railroad 
Administration, addressed to Federal and general man- 
agers of the central western railroads under date of 
Oct. 1, says in regard to thru export bills of lading via 
Canadian Atlantic ports: 


The following supersede all previous instructions 
governing the issuance of thru export bills of lading 
via Canadian Atlantic ports: 

Thru export bills of lading may be issued via Cana- 
dian Atlantic ports in connection with all steamship 
lines on traffic for the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
Europe, South America, Australia, New Zealand and 
the West Indies. 

Thru export bills of lading should be issued by the 
general freight departments or designated general or 
commercial agents, district freight agents, export 
agents or division freight agents of the roads originat- 
ing the traffic. unless other arrangements are spe- 
cifically authorized. 
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HAPPENINGS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Committee Considers Federal Budget System—Preliminary Review of Belgium’s Economic Position— South 
American Opportunities Discussed— How Cut-Over Lands Can Be Cleared With Profit. 


INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF BELGIUM 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has asked certain 
of the delegates to the International Trade Con- 
ference who are now in this country to set forth 
briefly the exact needs and actual resources of 
these countries—Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Belgium—as a sort of popular preliminary to the 
intensive discussions scheduled to begin at Atlantic 
City Oct. 20. In answer, the following birdseye 
industrial view of Belgium is presented: 


The Belgian coal mines were not damaged, as the 
invader meant to keep them, but they suffered abnormal 
wear and tear. ‘he output is now 84 percent of the 
prewar total, The two causes which delayed the com- 
plete restoration of this industry—insufliciency of 
transport and diminution of the productive capacity 
of the workmen—are gradually disappearing, and it 
will soon reach the prewar output, Belgium is already 
able to export coal to her neighbors, assuring a yearly 
income of more than 200,000,000 franecs—a rather im- 
portant factor toward the stabilization of the ex- 
change. 

Our -iron works suffered dismantling and destruc- 
tion. Several years will be necessary for complete 
repair, altho work is already under way everywhere 
and carried on with great energy. A scheme has been 
devised to combine all the iron works, based on division 
of labor, each work concentrating on a special product, 
one on rails, one on girders etc. 

The zinc industry suffers mainly from insufficiency 
of ore, but will soon be in activity. The glass fac- 
tories are working. There is also quite an export of 
bottles to England. In porcelain we are able to supply 
all domestic demands. Sugar factories are in full activ- 
ity. Not only is there sufficient for the needs of 
Belgium but we are able to export to France. The 
shoe production is almost equal to prewar times. 

Unfortunately, in horticulture, the nurseries are in a 
most critical position because of restrictions on im- 
ports of plants into some countries or inability to buy 
in others. 

As to the chemical industries, the production of 
sulfuric acid is difficult, as the Germans removed 
the lead from the chambers; but repairs are under way 
and the plants will soon be in working order. Votash 
is already being produced. Several rubber factories 
are working. The food industries were for the most 
part spared. 

In the textile field about 1,000,000 spindles are now 
in a condition to resume operations. Raw material 
and operation accessories such as belts, cables etc. 
have been obtained. Looms are in good condition ; 
most of them needed only belting and accessories, 
which were recuperated from Germany. Cotton is 
already spun in Ghent and in some mills material is 
already turned out. The wool industry is also active. 

Agriculture never suffered during the war except in 
the war zone. The yield of this year’s crop will be 
almost equal to that of normal prewar years. Lands 
lying in the war zone and devastated by shell fire will 
be taken over by the Government, which will work the 
farms and finally turn them back to their original 
owners in good condition. Many of the railways were 
destroyed, but rapid progress has been made in restor- 
ing the roads to working condition. 

There is striking evidence that Belgian industrial 
life in general is steadily and “ray d resuming a more 
normal appearance. The conflicts between labor and 
capital—unavoidable after such a crisis as the war— 
were generally smoothly settled, the manufacturers 
realizing that increased cost of living justified in- 
creases of salary. 

Considering now the financial position we must not 
forget first, that article 232, paragraph 3 of the peace 
treaty stipulates that Germany must reimburse the 
whole war costs of Belgium from the outbreak of the 
war in 1914 to Nov. 11, 1918, plus interest at the rate 
of 5 — per annum. Second, the allied and asso- 
ciated powers have remitted to Belgium the war debt 
incurred on account of the sums amounting altogether 
to 6,000,000,000 francs which the Belgian Government 
borrowed from the French, British and American treas- 
uries during the war. And, third, the allied and asso- 
ciated powers have similarly agreed that, on the first 
instalments of indemnity to be paid by Germany before 
the end of May, 1920, Belgium is given a prior lien 
to the amount of 2,500,000,000 francs. 

Prospects for Belgium are good but she still needs 
machines and raw products. Above all, she needs 
capital to help in her complete recovery. 





CLEARING SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LANDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—Reports reaching 
Washington make it clear that the greatest ob- 
stacle to the development of cutover pine lands in 
the South—removal of the stumps—is being suc- 
cessfully overcome on an increasingly large scale. 
One of the most striking illustrations is found in 
the case of a group of Syrians in Mississippi, who 
are taking contracts to remove stumps ‘for $5 an 
acre and who claim to be realizing a net profit of 
$150 an acre from the sale of charcoal, naval stores, 
oils and other by-products of the stumps. 

The Syrians went at it with a sort of home made 
plant which has yielded interesting results. Under 
their plan stumps are blown up or pulled out, 
broken into pieces and put into an oven or retort. 
Heat is applied and the juices of the wood ex- 
tracted, leaving charcoal that sells for $20 a ton. 
The juices are put thru a still and other processes 
and the result is a number of marketable oils and 
other products. 

These processes of distillation and recovery have 
attracted the attention of organizations that are 
engaged in the movement for developing and im- 








proving the South. Clarence J. Blanchard, statis- 
tician of the Reclamation Service, declares that the 
distillation is so successful that the distillation 
plants are able to pay freight on the stumps and 
prices for the same that are sufficient to net the 
farmer a profit over and above the cost of clearing 
his land. 

Georgia has had a ‘‘stumping’’ campaign, and 
South Carolina is next. The land clearing demon- 
stration train of nine cars used in Georgia will be 
brought into South Carolina and conduct demon- 
strations over a period of twenty days. Machinery, 
equipment and explosives carried by this train will 
be used by experts to show the farmers how quickly, 
cheaply and efficiently stumps can be removed, 
small growth cleared, ditches dug, land drained 
and plowed by the use of up to date methods. 
lowing the settlement of strikes. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 6.—Opportunities for 
investments in South America are pointed out by 
George de B. Keim, vice president of the banking 
house of Chandler & Co., New York and Philadel- 
phia, in a communication to the Pan American 
Union. In discussing the various countries which 
he visited on a recent trip Mr. Keim says that 
Peru offers splendid opportunities for American 
investments; that in Bolivia the extension of its 
railroads will soon make available the products of 
its indefinable forests and plains, where grow hard- 
woods of every kind and where range thousands of 
cattle with practically no present value; and that 





Working and Loafing 


The Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia issues the following statement: 

“It is the high cost of loafing, not the high 
cost of living, that is troubling America to- 
day. We are producing less per hour per 
man and we are consuming more per hour per 
man than was the rule before the war; conse- 
quently there are two buyers to one seller 
now, as against two sellers to one buyer in 
other days. 

“Investigations by a large manufacturing 
plant in Philadelphia showed that the product 
per man per hour, under identical circum- 
stances today and before the war, was one- 
third less at the present time than in the 
past, this notwithstanding an increase of 100 
percent in wages. In an investigation cover- 
Ing several States it was developed that the 
wage per man per hour had increased 240 per- 
cent, coincidently the product per man per 
hour had decreased 62 percent. These in- 
stances tell the same story, not of increased 
wages—these have been common to all times 
and all countries—but to a widespread habit 
of doing less work per hour. There can be 
only one result to this plan of action, if pur- 
sued, and that is a continual advance in 
prices, an end to the creation of new wealth, 
with the republic simply running on the mo- 
mentum acquired in other years until that 
momentum is exhausted.” 











in Chile he was deeply impressed with the many 
indications of prosperity, and the opportunities 
offered, 

As to Uruguay and Brazil he asserts that the 
opportunities for American activity there are un- 
limited. Uruguay at present is perhaps the most 
prosperous of all the countries of South-America, 
and ‘‘as its people are very favorable to the United 
States there seems to be no reason why we should 
not be able to maintain our present trade position 
after normal conditions have been restored.’’ Mr. 
Keim declares that the people of Brazil are ener- 
getic and progressive, and extremely pro-American. 





BUDGET SYSTEM IS STRONGLY URGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—Chairman Good of 
the House committee on appropriations following 
the appearance before the committee of former 
President William Howard Taft and Secretary of 
the Treasury Glass, announced that it is his hope 
to be able to present a bill to the House this week 
providing for the creation of a Federal budget 
system. 

Mr. Taft made a strong statement in favor of a 
budget system. While giving his approval to the 
general principle-of the budget, Secretary Glass 
took occasion to warn the committee to be extremely 
caretul in adding further to the drain on the 
treasury at this time. He strongly advised against 


the passage of any of the soldier-sailor bonus bills 
now pending. Mr. Glass solemnly warned the 
committee that the passage of any of these meas- 
ures, some of which would give every soldier, sailor, 
marine and nurse an extra year’s salary, others six 
months’ salary ete., would make another bond issue 
absolutely necessary. 

On behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, W. L. Clause of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the National chamber’s committee on bud- 
get and efficiency, strongly urged that a budget 
system be provided in order to eliminate present 
‘confusion, carelessness and waste.’’ The Na- 
tional chamber, he reminded the committee, has 
been urging the necessity of a budget system for 
years. 

The National chamber has submitted an outline 
of a budget system for the consideration of the 
committee. 





CAUSES OF HIGH COST OF LIVING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6.—In its review for 
September, the Federal Reserve Board says: 

That the high price levels present a grave situation 
is clear from the attention which current discussion 
of the causes of industrial unrest is directing to the 
cost of living problem. It presents the most urgent 
and immediate phase of the problem of post-war 
business and industrial readjustment. It promises to 
remain a persistent phase of post-war conditions unless 
its nature and causes are understood and a rational 
economic attitude toward it is developed. * * * 

The activity of “fair price’ committees in different 
parts of the country, local action by the States, investi- 
gations and publicity by the Federal Trade Commission 
and prosecution by the Department of Justice under 
Federal law which is in process of amendment, are pro- 
ducing results. 

The problem of reducing the cost of living is, how- 
ever, mainly that of restoring the purchasing power 
of the dollar. The dollar has lost purchasing power 
because expansion of credit, under the necessities of 
war financing, proceeded at a rate more rapid than 
the production and saving of goods. The return to a 
sound economic condition and one which will involve 
as little further disturbance of normal economic rela- 
tionships as possible will be a reversal of the process 
which has brought the country to the present pass. 

In other words, the way in must be the way out. 
As the way in was the expansion of credit at a rate 
more rapid than expansion of production and saving, 
so the way out must be an increase in production and 
in saving. The effect of increased production will be 
to place a larger volume of goods against the greatly 
enlarged volume of our purchasing media and thus to 
reduce prices. The effect of increasing will be a reduc- 
tion in the volume of purchasing media in use and, 
by consequence, a reduction in prices also. 


ZINC CHLORIDE PRESERVATIVE PROCESS 


Mapison, Wi3s., Oct. 6.—For the preservation 
of timbers in small quantities, which are to be 
used under conditions favoring decay and where 
it is not expedient to have them treated at a com- 
mercial treating plant, the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory recommends the zine-chloride 
steeping process. If the timbers are to be used 
where there is little leaching action of water, even 
if they are in contact with damp ground, it is 
claimed that the treatment will easily pay for the 
little work that it entails. The laboratory, how- 
ever, does not recommend this method where it is 
possible to use a commercial treating plant. 

The only apparatus required is a tank made of 
sheet iron, wood or concrete, large enough to take 
in and submerge the largest sticks to be treated. 
Only absolutely sound timber is to be used and it 
should be thoroly seasoned before treating. If 
the wood is seasoned, but is wet from snow or rain, 
it should be thoroly dried before treating. It is 
also urged that the timbers be cut to final dimen- 
sions and that all boring or framing be done first. 
If it is found necessary to cut into the timbers 
after treating, the exposed surfaces should be 
painted with two coats of hot coal-tar creosote or 
with two coats of a strong solution of zinc chloride. 

Either zine chloride in solid form or in a 50 
percent water solution may be used. For the steep- 
ing process a 5 percent solution should be used, 
which is made with 5 pounds of the solid and 95 
pounds of water or by 10 pounds of the 50 percent 
solution and 90 pounds of water. 

As the timbers are being piled into the vat 
stickers should be placed between the courses, so 
that the preservative solution will be able to reach 
every part of every stick. It is customary to allow 
each inch of thickness to soak one day and one 
day additional. Thus a one-inch plank should soak 
two days and a piece six inches thick seven days. 
Even longer steeping is advised where practicable. 

If the timbers are to be used in contact with the 
ground in damp places or in places where slight 
shrinkage would be undesirable, the laboratory ad- 
vises seasoning for a week or two after treatment. 
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FRUIT GROWERS PLAN BIG LUMBER OPERATIONS 


San FRANcisco, Cauir., Oct. 4—Of interest to 
the lumber trade of the country are the plans being 
made by the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., to develop its recent purchase of 
a billion feet of California white and sugar pine 
timber in Lassen County, California, by the con- 
struction of a large lumber and box making plant 
at Susanville, Calif., on the branch of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad going from Fernley, Nev., in a 
northwesterly direction thru Susanville to West- 
wood, Calif., at which point is located the big plant 
of the Red River Lumber Co. Westwood is 23 miles 
west of Susanville. At Susanville during the last 
year have been built the two sawmills and box fac- 
tory of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., so with the 
operations of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. com- 
pleted during the next year and a half the Susan- 
ville district will become a great lumber and box 
manufacturing section. 

Three hundred acres of almost level land, ad- 
joining the city limits and just east of the business 
portion of Susanville, has been acquired by the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., on which the plant will 
be built, and between now and the spring of 1921 
over $1,600,000 will be expended in constructing 
the plant, sidings, buildings for caring for em- 
ployees ete. The work of excavating for the log 
pond has already begun and very shortly, before 
winter sets in, two of the four large dormitories that 
will house the employees will be built, with a large 
dining hall located between them. The log pond 
will be filled with water and its bottom tested while 
plant construction is under way. It is very likely 
a second log pond will be constructed later, con- 
nected with the other by a canal, to insure the 
capacity necessary to carry thruout the winter a 
supply for early spring sawing. 

The sawmill proper will be equipped with two 
head bands, two gangs and a resaw. A complete 
system of tracks and transfers will permit taking 
the lumber from the sorting platform to the yard, 
kilns, planing mill or factory as desired. The 
factory will be in two units, so that one or both 
can be operated at certain seasons, as needed. 

The annual minimum output of the plant will be 
100,000,000 feet of lumber, and everything suitable 
will be made into boxes, as the plant is part of the 
plan of the company to provide for the future needs 
of the members of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange for boxes in which to ship their citrus 
fruit. The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of the exchange, the purpose of which is 
to purchase the supplies needed by the exchange. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange is a 
cooperative organization made up of the citrus 
fruit growers, largely of southern California, and 
last year it shipped 11,126,985 boxes of oranges 
and grapefruit and 3,728,110 boxes of lemons, 
making a total of 14,855,095 boxes representing 
33,174 carloads, valued at $55,000,000. The total 
shipments for the citrus industry of the State was 
45,876 carloads valued at about $75,600,000. The 
shipments thru the exchange amounted to 72.3 of 
the total shipped by the entire citrus industry of 
the State. The exchange embraces over 10,000 
growers in its membership. The annual require- 
ments of the exchange members is about 125,000,000 
feet of lumber in boxes. 

It now secures its box supply in the open market, 
outside of what is furnished by its sawmill and box 
factory plant at Hilt, Calif., which it acquired in 
1910 and at which it manufactures about 25,000,000 
feet of lumber annually. It is in a large measure 
to supply the additional needs that the supply 
company recently purchased the Collins timber in 
Lassen County, amounting to 41,414 acres and bear- 
ing approximately one billion feet of timber, at a 
cost of $1.25 a thousand. The Susanville operation 
with the Hilt output means a combined annual 
output of 125,000,000 feet of lumber, and an 
actual ownership of 1,350,000,000 feet of timber. 
This, with the timber that is intermingled with and 
tributary to it that may be obtained in the future, 
will mean a supply of box shooks for the growers 
for more than fifty years. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the supply 
company, in his annual report states that the Col- 
lins tract just purchased contains 689,968,000 feet 
of pine and 283,341,000 feet of noble fir, white fir 
and other woods, making a total of 973,309,000 feet, 
and that the purchase price was approximately $1,- 
200,000, or $1.25 a thousand. Continuing, the re- 
port states: 

Partly intermingled with the timber purchased, and 
within the same cutting circle, there is approximately 
three billion feet of Government timber of the same 
general quality and character. 

In connection with the enterprise a modern sawmill 
and box factory of sufficient capacity to manufacture 
100,000,000 feet of lumber annually will be erected. A 
site for the location of the mill and factories adjacent 
to Susanville has been presented to the Supply company 
by its citizens and construction of the plant will be 
expedited as much as possible; it is hoped to have it 


in operation early in 1921. The estimated cost of the 
mill, factory and operating plant will approximate 
$1,600,000. 

The timber lies to the north and west of Susan- 
ville and will be reached by building about twenty 
miles of railroad from Westwood Junction, on the 
Westwood branch of the Southern Pacific. It is a 
country in which it is not difficult to log, and the 
timber is of good quality. 

The Lassen operation, as the entire proposition 
with plant at Susanville is called, is under the 
personal supervision of M. H. Grover, for whom 
the company is now building a home at Susanville, 
where he will reside and direct the construction of 
the plant, the logging spurs, the housing facilities, 
and the operation when completed. Mr. Grover 
has been in charge of the Supply company’s Hilt 
operation since its inception in 1910, having con- 
structed the plant, railroad etc. there and operated 
them until Sept. 1 last when Capt. S. M. Bump 
was given charge of the Hilt operations that Mr. 
Grover might devote all his time to the big proposi- 
tion at Susanville. Mr. Grover has been a lumber- 
man all his life. Before going to the Pacific coast 
about thirteen years ago he was manager of the 
Garth Lumber Co., at Garth, Mich., of which Jacob 
Mortenson, of Oak Park, Ill., was president. He 
built the sawmill and door factory plant of the 
Cascade Lumber Co. at Yakima, Wash., and oper- 
ated it for some years. He then went with the San 
Vicenta Lumber Co. and built its redwood plant 
at Santa Cruz, Calif., and operated it until he left 
to go with the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. at Hilt. 
So the Susanville plant will make the fourth and 
largest plant Mr. Grover has built. 

Much has been said both favorably and otherwise 
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LUMBER EXHIBIT THAT INTERESTED FOUNDRYMEN 





about the Supply company arranging with the For- 
est Service, whose timber intermingles with and 
adjoins the Supply company’s recent purchase, to 
cut at the same time the Forest Service timber, 
as it comes to it, under an arrangement with and 
under the supervision of the Forest Service which 
would provide for reforestation ete., so that a per- 
petual lumbering operation would result. It is 
known that the Forest Service heads have long hoped 
to work out practically a plan of this sort, that the 
consumers of the section of the country where the 
timber stands might participate in it and it be cut 
as much as possible for their benefit, and the Supply 
company’s Lassen operation affords an opportunity 
of this sort. 


Mr. Hutchens states, however, that while his 
company would not be adverse to making such an 
arrangement with the Government, until the nec- 
essary legislation is provided nothing of this sort 
can be definitely arranged. It is, however, within 
the possibilities, he says, as it is likely that his 
company, operating within and adjacent to the Gov- 
ernment timber, would be in as good, if not a bet- 
ter position to acquire it when it is offered for sale. 
His company also is the only organized, large group 
of consumers, at least at present, and is in a favor- 
able position to take advantage of the probable fu- 
ture policy of the Forest Service. On the whole, 
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the proposition promises to be of continually greater 
interest to the public and particularly the lumber 
industry. 


EXCHANGE HOLDS CHESTNUT PICNIC 


Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 7.—The seventh annual 
chestnut picnic of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
was a little chilly today, as the wind came from 
the East and the chestnut woods happened to open 
in that same direction. But those in attendance 
were cheerful and the chestnuts were a wonder. 

There was the usual outdoor program, with F. M. 
Sullivan as the chief barbecue cook, and enough 
to eat for a regiment. The members of the ex- 
change turned out very generally and there were 
an unusual number of guests from outside. Poli- 
ticians were not numerous. Commissioner A. W. 
Kreinheder had hard work to keep from talking 
politics, and with some effort John A. Murphy was 
kept from making his speech to free Ireland. 

Of course there had to be a ball game and it 
turned out to be a fine one. H. T. Trotter and 
Ashton MeNeil lined up the players and the game 
was a neck and neck affair, the tie having to be 
played off more than once. Finally there came the 
fatal sixth inning, when the Trotter outfit rolled up 
six scores and settled it 11 to 6. The batteries were 
Carson and Wall on the winning side and Sturm and 
Sloane on the other. C. W. Betts as usual did the 
assembling and used a megaphone to keep the boys 
in line, but I. N. Stewart was the umpire. 








PATTERN WOOD SHOW ATTRACTED FOUNDRYMEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 6—On Saturday ended 
the national convention and exhibit of the Ameri- 
ean Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation in conjunction 
with the Institute of 
Metals division, American 
Society of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 
which had been going on 
all week. The convention 
was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, but one 
of the most expensive and 
comprehensive exhibits 
ever seen here was held in 
the exhibit hall of the 
Commercial Museums and 
was visited by thousands 
of the men in the above 
mentioned and associated 
lines. Not the least at- 
tractive booth was that of 
the Thomas E. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., which was in 
charge of A. Warren An- 
derson, of the sales force. 
The question of pattern 
lumber seemed to be a 
live one, and the samples 
of the four special grades 
of white pine and four 
special grades of sugar 
pine shown, there for pat- 
tern lumber, often had as 
big a crowd around them 
as was found at most of 
the booths where machin- 
ery and other moving at- 
tractions were used. Many of the men who actually 
use the lumber were surprised that lumber of such 
fitness for their work was procurable and it is 
pretty sure from the way they talked that many 
of them will give the lumber buyer of their concern 
some pretty strong talks on lumber when they get 
back home. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,315,434. Operating mechanism for swing saws. 
Walter Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 

1,315,536. Cylindrical cutter head for_ planing 
os ~ime Frank J. Usher, Jaffrey, British Columbia, 
Canada, 

1,315,564. Saw set. William J. Marshall, Cortez, 
Colo. 

1,315,734. Cutter head. Carl L. Mattison, Beloit, 
Wis., assignor to Mattison Machine Works, same place. 

1,315,915. Box assembling apparatus. Albert E. 
Durland, Seattle, Wash. cen & eee 

1,315,978. Rotary cutter. ran . eston, 
Winchendon, Mass., assignor to William M. Whitney, 
same place. 

1,316,051. Positioning mechanism (for feeding 
boards). Bert A. Linderman, Muskegon, Mich. 
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An Open Letter to the Hardwood | 
Manufacturers and Their Patrons 


The duty of industry to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in restricting and stablizing prices is the 
subject of a strong open letter to hardwood man- 
ufacturers generally and their patrons which is be- 
ing circulated by W. M. Ritter, president of the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. In this 
letter, published in booklet form, Mr. Ritter re- 
futes all charges that lumbermen have profiteered 
and shows, first in word-form and then with more 
detail by means of graphs, that hardwoods have had 
a very niggardly advance in prices to meet all in- 
creased costs, compared with other basic commodi- 
ties. Yet, declaring fair prices and a stable mar- 
ket to be of highest desirability, he expresses the 
opinion that the average price of hardwood products 
is as high at this time as it should be permitted to 
go and urges strongly upon manufacturers to co- 
operate with the Government in its present cam- 
paign to stabilize prices and market conditions, for 
the good of the industry as well as for the country 
as a whole. 

Mr. Ritter, as a former active member of the 
industrial board of the Department of Commerce, 
has given much study to the recent price movements 
and to the economic conditions back of them. The 
graphs which he uses to illustrate his arguments on 
the price subject were prepared for use by this 
board, and hence their correctness can not be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Ritter’s letter reads as follows: 
To THE HarpDwoop MANUBPACTURERS AND 

PATRONS: 

Federal governmental agencies have recently com- 
menced a searching investigation of the “high cost of 
living,” to determine in what quarters and to what 
extent “profiteering” is practiced, to stabilize prices of 
commodities and restore the industrial and social fabric 
of the nation to normal conditions. It is highly impor- 
tant that the abnormal economic and industrial condi- 
tions brought about by the war be most thoroly 
scrutinized by the Government. If then by legislation 
or other governmental action the return to normal 
conditions can be facilitated, such action should be 
taken as promptly as possible. 


THEIR 


An Element of Grave Danger Present 

The problems before the country now, in this period 
of readjustment, reconstruction and threatened social 
and economic disturbances, if not wisely dealt with 
may prove as difficult as and possibly more dangerous 
than those which confronted it during the war. The 
problems of the war time were met by the men of the 
country in a magnificent spirit of patriotism which to 
the same degree should still direct and control their 
actions in the present situation ; and I am satisfied the 
hardwood manufacturers will feel the impulse to coép- 
erate with the Government in its efforts. To do other- 
wise would show a lack of patriotic devotion to their 
country and their fellowmen, 

To urge this upon my fellow producers in the hard- 
wood industry is the object of this communication, and 
I feel that I may with propriety do this because of 
my intense interest in the subject and also because of 
my active connection with the industrial board of the 
Department of Commerce during the early part of this 
vear, for it was the principal object of that board to 
counteract the danger lurking in the high, inflated 
prices, whether of material or service, brought about 
by the war, and the present activity of the Government 
has the same end in view. I insisted then that- the 
lumber industry of the country should fully coéperate 
with the industrial board in its efforts, and now I am 
equally emphatic that the hardwood manufacturers of 
the country should willingly assist the Government in 
the accomplishment of its program in its present cam- 
paign, not only because of the obligations of patriotism, 
as suggested above, but also because, when considered 
from a selfish standpoint, such a course will prove to 
be best and most profitable in the long run to the 
industry. 


Should Be Willing to Furnish Information 

In the first place, the hardwood manufacturers should 
be most willing to furnish the Government with full 
and accurate information of the exact conditions exist- 
ing in their industry at the present time, and in so far 
as possible explain the causes that have brought about 
these conditions. In this connection, it may not be 
out of place for me to briefly state what has occurred 
Yn the hardwood industry during the war and since. 

The facts in respect to the lumber industry, par- 
ticularly the production and the prices received by 
manufacturers of lumber as compared with prices 
received by producers of other basic materials, have 
been very generally misunderstood. 

Statistics gathered by the Government and used by 
the industrial board of the Department of Commerce 
show that the increase during the war in the market 
price of forest products over pre-war prices was much 
less than the increase in the price of any other of the 
basic commodities. 

An interesting chart, prepared from these statistics 
for the use of the industrial board and which we are 
able to present by permission of the Secretary of 
Commerce, is appended hereto. It is comparative, and 
shows the increase in price of various commodities 
which took place pled the war. Starting with a pre- 
war basis of price and ending with a period approxi- 
mately at the time of the signing of the armistice, a 
comparison of increase in prices is shown by the 
height of the perpendicular lines. The commodities 
shown in this chart cover building materials of various 


kinds, fuels, food and cotton products, and it can be 
seen at a glance that hardwoods show less increase 
during the period than any other basic commodity. 


Statistics Show Relationship of Advances 


The data shown in black represents that prepared 
and used by the Government, as aforesaid. Certain 
additional data on the section marked “Hardwoods” 
is shown thereon in red. Everything on this section 
printed in black is Government statistics; that in red 
shows price movement of W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 
products since the armistice. The figures on the left 
of this “‘Hardwood” section opposite the different varie- 
ties of wood indicate the percentage of each kind of 
lumber produced by the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co, The 
red lines show the point to which the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co.’s prices have advanced since the armistice, 
taking the chart data as the basis for computation. 

The reason for taking the experience of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co. in showing the movement of prices 
since the armistice is because no Government data for 
this period is available; and in view of the fact that 
this company operates in four different States of the 
hardwood belt, I think it is fair to assume that its 
experience fairly represents the movement of manufac- 
turers’ prices in the hardwood industry generally. 

The interesting facts shown by this chart with refer- 
ence to the movement of prices during the war are that, 
while 


Per- Per- 

cent cent 

Pig iron increased. .138 Window glass...... 103 

WWiPe BOOBs... 6.50:05.4'< 115 Building hardware..189 

Structural] steel. ...135 Sand and gravel...1038 

TAN DAE. 65600085 125 Building stone..... 100 

Witte RAMA; «.-0:6:0:0%% 119 Follow tile... 06s. 100 
Common brick...... 105 Building material 
(other than lum- 

ber) OP t0...606 165 


the average increase of hardwood lumber was only 47 
percent. 

It further appears from this data that the average 
increase of all hardwoods up to the present time, over 
the pre-war period, is only 72 percent, which is still 
well under the increase which took place during the 
period of the war in the case of any other structural 
materials. At the same time it should be borne in mind 
that the increase in the cost of producing hardwood 
lumber during the period was approximately as great 
as the increase in the cost of producing other struc- 
tural materials, wages of the W, M. Ritter Lumber Co. 
having increased, on Aug. 1, 1919, 107 percent over 
those of Aug. 1, 1914. 

The fact that the price of lumber did not increase 
in the same ratio with other commodities shows that 
the war did not create a demand for lumber relatively 
so great as for these other commodities. 


No “Profiteering” in Lumber Industry 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable situation during 
the war of the hardwood lumber industry in compari- 
son with other industries and the fact that the prices 
of its products have never reached a parity with other 
basic commodities, yet lumber generally and indiscrim- 
inately, by the uninformed, has been frequently men- 
tioned as one of the commodities in which “profiteer- 
ing” is practiced. 

The word “profiteering,” while somewhat difficult of 
exact definition, is a word which is much abused these 
days. It is used loosely and with a variety of mean- 
ings in the public press, but is generally, I believe, 
understood to consist in withholding a commodity from 
the market for higher prices. This result is brought 
about by hoarding, by accumulating the tangible supply 
in the hands of a few, by restricting production, by 
agreement on the part of producers fixing prices higher 
than the normal conditions of supply and demand 
justify,—but whatever practice may be employed the 
result is the same—the commodity becomes scarce on 
the market and the price increases ; the natural law of 
supply and demand is for the time being inoperative, 
an abnormal condition being artificially created. 

In none of these ways, nor any other way that I 
know of, has “profiteering” been practiced by the hard- 
wood manufacturers, And I am confident it can readily 
and effectively be shown that there has been no hoard- 
ing of hardwoods by the producer and that everything 
that could be sold and shipped has been sold and 
shipped; that there is no agreement, combination or 
concerted action of any kind among the hardwood 
manufacturers for the purpose of restricting production 
or securing higher prices. 

As a matter of fact, the market for the high grades 
of hardwood lumber has for the last few months 
advanced considerably. A few grades have changed 
almost from day to day and always upward, but this 
has been due entirely to the fact of the inadequate 
supply of these higher grades of material and hyster- 
ical efforts of consumers to cover their necessities. 

Scarcity of High Grades Explained 


The scarcity of high grades and accumulation of 
low grades is easily explained. During the war the 
consumption of lumber for other than war. purposes 
was almost nothing; the demand for high grade lumber 
for war purposes was abnormal. In the manufacture 
of lumber from trees, not ‘more than 50 percent of the 
product, at the very outside, is high grade lumber. The 
result of the abnormal demand for this was that the 
producers, when the armistice was signed. had an accu- 
mulation of low grade lumber on their yards and a 
shortage of higher grades. When the construction of 
buildings, the operation of factories producing furniture 
ete., calling for high grades of lumber, was resumed 
—which came much sooner after the armistice than 
anyone expected——consumers found a wholly inadequate 


supply of these grades; this acute shortage resulted in 
exactly what could be expected—a rapid increase in 
price—and the mills have not been able as yet to 
catch up with the demand. This is a most unsatisfac- 
tory condition for the producer as well as the con- 
sumer; for the consumer because of the high prices 
he has to pay and for the producer because he knows 
that lack of uniformity tends to create an unstable 
condition in the market. He knows it is affecting only 
a portion of his product. He knows that it is spas- 
modic and unreal and further, and more important than 
anything else, he knows that if it lasts it will have two 
most disastrous ecects: 

(1) The introduction of other materials to supplant 
his commodity, and (2) to retard construction and 
thereby tend to destroy the demand for his product. 

Must Codéperate to Stabilize Conditions 

If it were possible within the law, the very best 
thing that could happen for both the public and the 
industry would be for the manufacturers to get 
together and agree upon prices which would be fair and 
just to the public and to the producers. This policy if 
it could be pursued by all industries would do more 
than anything else to hasten the return to normal 
industrial conditions, and at the same time accomplish 
what the Federal agencies, in their campaign against 
the high cost of living, desire. Such a course is, in 
all probability, not feasible. Nevertheless, this does 
not excuse us from doing everything we can to coiper- 
ate with the Government in accomplishing the results 
desired. 

While in any aspect of comparison of prices received 
for its commodities, the lumber industry is in an 
unfavorable situation compared with other basic indus- 
tries, and while a short-sighted, selfish policy might 
urge the wisdom of getting the highest prices obtain- 
able, yet I am firmly convinced that such a policy is 
not the wisest for the general good or for.the best 
interests of the industry. I am confident that fair 
prices and a stable market are of the highest desir- 


ability. 


Average Hardwood Prices Should Go No Higher 

I am strongly of the opinion that the average price 
of hardwood products is as high at present as it 
should be permitted to go. No conditions of cost of 
material or labor should be permitted to come about 
making it necessary to be higher; and I trust that all 
other hardwood producers will hold similar views, and 
that by preventing any further advances in the price 
of this commodity, which has had the least advance 
of any of the basic commodities, a valuable example 
will be set for producers in other fields. 

The Government is absolutely right in launching 
such a campaign, and if it is conducted intelligently, 
honestly, without partisan design and without disturb- 
ing economic laws any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, it will result in great good, not only to the 
consumers of our basic commodities, but to the pro- 
ducers as well, because it will result in more speedily 
bringing about a readjustment of economic conditions 
which were so frightfully thrown out of balance by the 
necessities of the war. 

Because of lack of space preventing the reprodue- 
tion of the graphs showing the price movements of 
lumber and the basic commodities, which are in- 
cluded in Mr. Ritter’s communication, these have 
been reduced to figures. It should be remembered 
that, excepting the cases of hardwood lumber and 
steel, these figures show the percentage of price in- 
creases during the war period, only, over the pre- 
war level. The figures follow: 


Price Advances of Hardwoods and Softwoods 


Percent Percent of Present Percent of 
Hardwoods of Kinds Advance Percent of Softwoods Advance 
Du 








Produced During Advance ring 
ar War 
MOC 48.4 38 72 a eee 75 
Poplar .....22.5 61 83 Spruce ...... 80 
Chestnut ...18.9 38 63 MD sacve coe 93 
roe 4 72 100 Cypress ..... 51 
Maple ...00 2.3 48 48 Hemlock .... 65 
Basswood ... 5.9 69 77 Cottonwood .. 5 
(ae on 58 84 eee 85 
Hickory .... .9 76 130 
Av. Increase 47 72 Av. Increase. 72 
War-Time Advances in Building Material Prices 
Percent Percent 
Bricks, common......... 105 RMN 7 5.5.5. oreigs Vin a b3s ° 
BOO, GOO occcccscoce 103 Sand and gravel........ 104 
Cement, Portland...... oo te IGG) SaiwEheanek saceewae 116 
Glass, window ......... -108 Stone, building,......... 100 
Hardware, building...... 189 Stone, crushed.......... 69 
Hardware, builders’..... 101 Tile, hollow building... .100 
Lime, masonry, bulk.... 95 
Advances in Building Hardware During War 
Percent 
ba ere HOOD esas a dincepebae 08 
Hinges ..... CO eae ++ 198 
Track, door. See 119 
Staples DE ciepcgkcevebesaccue 46 
Screws ... eae 78 
Knobs, door Refrigerator pans....... 112 
Li er fee 103 
eye Cupboard turns ......... 22 
Price Advances in Builders’ Hardware 
Percent Percent 
YO, SCC ON p Ns 5 etarave eae 
Axes ... Saws, hand .. - 73 
Vises .. Saws, cross cut 102 
Gimlets .. ore 115 
Wedges oi Shovels 75 
PE ctbeekovinectnceny Trowels . 39 
rrr rere Chisels .. saihstok « 1 
MONON. 5:5.1.0.b.nciews-ceea 197 Wheelbarrows, steel..... 91 
RUNES 55ks ci trswcsewene 174 


Increases in Steel Prices 
{[NOTE: The column headed ‘‘A’’ gives the percentage of 
increase in prices for December, 1918, over base price (av- 
erage of prices quoted July, 1913, to June, 1914). The col- 
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umn headed ‘‘B’’ gives the percentage of increase in fixed 


prices March 22, 1:19, over base price. } 


A” “yp ‘sa ocHe 

Pig iron, foundry Structural ........ 13591 
Bs. Baa ndkecane 137 194 Sheets, No. 27......142 116 
Iron ore, Mesaba jo: Bi Sr 124 104 
Bessemer .... 45 Wee BONS .ncccces 119 102 


reece 
Billets, Bessemet. . 112 76 Rails, Bessemer... 96 61 





Bars, sheet, Besse- Rails, open hearth. 88 56 

86 

96 

eee 110 

War-Time Advances in Bituminous Coal 

Percent Percent 
VoL SB 9 rare 188 Kentucky, West ....... 43 
i ae 162 \ A a See 93 
oe re 110 Pittsburgh No. 8, Ohio. .119 
by, i eh eee 106 Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 88 
Georges Creek, Md...... 79 Pocahontas, W. Va..... 91 
Hocking, Ohio ......... 115 Springfield, Ill. ........ 2 
Kanawha, W. Va....... 12¢ ere 163 
Kentucky, East ........ 105 Average increase ....... 111 


Increases in Price for Anthracite 


Percent Percent 
CRIREREG 6 sc catencedcas 69 DOGGER occcccccccesscocce 156 
SE Paudiinas wan backhoe 71 NE cvae ceweees deduded 78 
MD. dsevcéeuccwetetewees 143 Average increase........ 88 

Average Advances in Fuel Prices 

Percent Percent 
BURNS ccc ccodececes 88 GEE 6. cdvcdsabenueos 92 
DICUNNEROUD cc ccccccceves 111 CEE wesedcesevdcenad 51 
CONG ccaccdumeecdcanuxd 188 MOTUNEES) cia cawencecdsced 34 

Crushed Stone War Price Advances 

Percent Percent 
Limestone, 214”......... 83 Limestone, %” ........- 94 
Limestone, 1144” to 2”... 89 GUNOE ccdeceusenceceed 14 

Advance in Food Prices Up to Armistice 

Percent Percent 
WO ce cnacdcwecccevewus 136 SEP iv cusitcdsncesvccéss 107 
Cornmeal ........ eneead 162 ee 53 
MOREE Wadnevdccntcuve sae 100 Canned goods .......... 44 
DEE waeeceeedicwneuand 118 WOGOCRREES «cccccccecsce 65 
WNNNE hunsd 646 cKewesanas 126 MUMS | Wsdanevcudeccuneue 54 


DN ed gedeoneetueucust 170 OO. ns occnedtretsenes 108 
WEEE éanccosapeasepetnin 94 Miscellaneous .......... 99 
WEEN a cecccedudilddacdoes 130 
Heavy Increase in Cotton Goods Prices 
Percent Percent 
BEIGE occccccccccucas 183 BONGO cocciscceccucede 252 
CREE. vnsececceceecéaas 256 PvEet GHOURD <ccccccccccs 182 
ee cer 184 DIGROE  necagacesscgedac 197 
EEE civduccsccucevutes 212 WWE  ccccccecesescceteud 142 
WEE weswcteueveceseeds 121 Yarn, long staple....... -165 
GRE ROER, cccccccoescctes 212 Yarn, Sea Island........ 95 
ee rs 147 Yarn, short staple....... 175 


Advances in Cotton Yarns During War 


Percent Percent 
Weaving, Sea Island 80/5 93 Hosiery, long staple 10/1.153 
Wveg., long staple 50/2..168 Wve., short staple 10/1. .150 
Wve., long staple 36/1. .169 Wve., short staple 22/1. .142 
Wve., long staple 24/1. .189 Wve.. short staple 16/2. .187 
Wve., long staple 60/2..158 Hosiery, short stpl. 30/1.156 
Wvg., long staple 70/2..172 Carpet, short staple 8/3.175 
Wve., long staple 80/2. .159 





CONFER ON SAFETY IN WOODWORKING PLANTS 


Propose That All Machines Be Equipped with Safety Devices as Installed—Co-operation of Workers Necessary 
—Sense of Safety Should Increase Output— Plan National Code 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 6.—'lhe meeting of the 
woodworking section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, held in connection with the eighth annual of 
that organization which took place at the Hotel 
Statler, this city, on Oct. 3 and 4, was the strongest 
yet held. Representatives of the logging, manu- 
facturing and millwork branches of the industry 
were present from all parts of the United States, 
as well as from Canada. Some of the more im- 
portant developments from the meeting of the 
woodworking section were the resolve to inaugurate 
a drive for 500 members; a movement to coiperate 
with manufacturers with the aim of having safety 
equipment placed on all machinery at time of in- 
stallation, and plans for closer codperation with 
the parent body in the preparation and distribution 
of comprehensive bulletins on safety measures. 

J. E, Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, was reélected chairman of the 
woodworking section. Appreciation was expressed 
of the excellent work done by the Southern Pine 
Association in distributing safety bulletins, printed 
in large type and liberally illustrated, showing 
workers the right and wrong methods of perform- 
ing various operations. 

Committees appointed at this meeting, whose 
findings resulted in the plans for greater activity 
during the coming year along the lines indicated, 
included: 

Resolutions—F. D. Ensminger, the Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Indianapolis ; R. W. Patmore, Rast End Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cleveland; M. L. Henwood, Maryland 
Casualty Co., Baltimore. Nominations—R. F. Milne, 
Lumbermen’s Safety Association, Ottawa; Helger Jen- 
sen, Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore; Fred A, 
Barker, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Milwau- 
kee. Membership—W. A. Marshall, Oregon Industrial 
Accident Commission, Salem; D. W. Teachout, A. 
Teachout Co, Cleveland; W. D. Keefer, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

A movement for more adequate safeguards to 
machinery in woodworking establishments was 
started by Mr, Ensminger with the statement that 
this industry is nearly a quarter of a century be- 
hind in this particular. It is his claim that safe- 
guards on equipment are the first essential, and that 
this can best be accomplished by seeking the co- 
operation df machinery manufacturers and having 
them equip the machines at their plants. It was 
the consensus that if this can be done much aver- 
sion by workmen to the use of guards will be elim- 
inated, because the men will be accustomed to the 
use of the guarded equipment from the time it is 
installed. Codperation of the national body to 
obtain this result will be sought during the coming 
year. 

Plans for holding State conventions, either by 
the National Safety Council or by the woodworking 
section itself, also will be presented to the main 
body during the year, following the suggestion of 
C. H. Gram, State commissioner of labor, Salem, 
Ore. By this method stronger representation at 
meetings will be obtained, because members will 
not have to travel such long distances as to national 
gatherings, while both employers and employees, 
especially the latter, who should be reached per- 
sonally, may be able to attend. 

Workmen’s compensation as a means of bring- 
ing employers and employees closer together, and 
making for greater reduction in number of acci- 
dents, is now recognized as of prime importance 
by all divisions of the section. Phases of this work 
were discussed by Mr. Lovett and others. Mr. 
Lovett explained the difference in cost of com- 
pensation between the United States and Canada 
was accounted for by the fact that the Government 
of Canada contributes $100,000 to the support of 
the work, and that it is carried on at cost. More- 
over, manufacturers who observe recommendations 
receive compensation privileges which are borne by 
the entire group, while those who do not must bear 








their own liabilities. Operation of the compensa- 
tion laws of Washington were explained by Jerome 
Flyzik, of the Washington State Safety Board. 
These are largely controlled by the safety board, 
which is the parent body of three regional boards, 
each of which carries out rules laid down by the 
main body. ‘these regional boards hold meetings 
and arrange for lectures and other activities, at 
which employees are present, and all are perform- 
ing a great educational work. Meetings are held 
for each industry. Accident cases are reviewed by 
these boards, and where the rules of the safety 
board have been observed according to the com- 
pensation laws, firms involved receive full bene- 
fits. Those who do not are penalized. It is Mr. 
Flyzik’s belief that because the employer is thus 
financially interested, greater effort toward accident 
prevention and fewer accidents result. 

With a view toward standardizing woodworking 
activities thru a national woodworking code, a con- 
ference is planned by the Bureau of Standards, As- 
sociate Mechanical Engineer J. A. Dickinson, of 
the board, announced. This conference, it is hoped, 
will bring together representatives from all branches 
of the industry, so that when completed a code that 
will be applicable to conditions in all States may 
be arrived at. In regard to safety devices, the co- 
operation of the Woodworking Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Cincinnati, will be sought. 

D. W. Teachout, of the A. Teachout Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reviewed the accident phases in con- 
nection with his firm, which is believed to hold the 
record for fewest fatalities in the woodworking in- 
dustry, as in the forty-five years it has been doing 
business, according to Mr. Teachout, only four 
deaths have occurred, two from falls in elevator 
shafts, one from blood poisoning and one on a 
woodworking machine. ' Mr. Teachout states he has 
been working toward accident prevention for the last 
ten years, and that a constant educational campaign 
among employees is being conducted. Five prin- 
ciples to be observed to this end, he states are: 
Placing at all dangerous points, of danger signs, 
in the workers’ languages where they do not under- 
stand English; instruction in English for foreign 
born workers; safeguarding of health of employees 
thruout the plant; constant caution by department 
heads to impress upon workers need for care in 
handling equipment and material. 

Steps toward elimination of the bonus system 
on the Pacific coast in logging camps were dis- 
cussed following statements by Mr. Gram of dan- 
gers that occur thru the abuse of this system. He 
said that in many camps, in order to speed pro- 
duction, a bonus is offered for additional pro- 
duction of logs over a certain number. This is 
leading to carelessness among workers, anxious to 
obtain the bonuses, and more accidents and deaths 
result. 

Urges Necessity of Guards 


While admitting that guards upon machinery are 
one of the first steps toward reducing number of 
accidents, greater coéperation between employers 
and employees, that these guards actually be used, 
must obtain before hetter results ean be seen, ac- 
cording to Holger Jensen, of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co. He reviewed some of his investigations, 
with startline statisties, in his address before the 
meeting, saying in part: 


The responsibilitv for ebteining the workmen's eo- 
operation rests mainly with the employer in the provid- 
ing of efficient guards. Guards should be substan- 
tially constructed and as near automatic in their 
action as possible, where adjusting is necessary, due 
to size and nature of material. Anv operation possible 
with an unguarded machine should he possible with a 
guard; at least the guard should not interfere with any 
necessary feature of the work during oneration. When 
ordering a machine from a manufacturer the buyer 
should insist upon it being constructed so as to give 
the maximum of safety in its operation. If this de- 
mand were a general practice, more machines would be 


safeguarded by machine manufacturers. Where ma- 
chines are sent out unguarded by the manufacturer 
the proposition of guarding the machine is up to the 
buyer. The present practice of guarding the belts, 
shafts and gears is more or less uniform, and by no 
means difficult, but when it comes to guarding the 
danger zone of operation, which, no doubt, produces 
more serious accidents in connection with the opera- 
tion of woodworking machines than anything else, and, 
considering that the types of guard in use at present 
for guarding the danger zone of operations are in most 
cases very easily removed, these types of guard demand 
special and most careful consideration. 

The report of the Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin as to industrial accidents in that State for the 
years 1915-1916-1917 shows that 981 accidents were 
on circular saws, 64 on hand saws, 150 on saws not 
classified ; in all 1,195 accidents on saws out of a total 
of 2,365 accidents on woodworking machines, or 50 per- 
cent of the accidents occurred on saws. Attention is 
not called to these figures with the idea in view that 
Wisconsin shows an especially bad record ; on the con- 
trary, the State department of Wisconsin has been 
exceptionally active in the reduction of accidents on 
woodworking machines, but it is one of the few State 
departments which has tabulated industrial accidents 
by industries. These figures would indicate that circu- 
lar saws are the greatest producers of accidents of all 
woodworking machines. ‘This is first due to the fact 
that saws, no doubt, comprise the largest percentage 
of any one kind of woodworking machine. f the 981 
accidents on circular saws, 143 resulted in permanent 
injuries. In the majority of cases the accidents no 
doubt were due to lack of safeguards, but it can safely 
be assumed that in a great many cases safeguards were 
provided but were inadequate, or where a fairly good 
guard was provided its use was dispensed with at the 
time of the accident, due to special work being done; 
repairs or adjustment having been made, which necessi- 
tated the removal of the guard and which had not been 
replaced. In some cases a very = guard is re- 
moved, due to the operator’s personal dislike to it, or to 
the fact that it prevents him from turning out the 
desired quantity of work. 


Careful Operation Not Sufficient 


Argument 1s often presented that a careful work- 
man eliminates the need of a safeguard. A careful 
workman is only obtained thru training and education 
and is probably in a superior position to operate a dan- 
gerous machine without a guard than is a careless 
man operating the same machine guarded; but the 
most careful man forgets at times. Experience has 
shown that both the careful man and the guard are 
essential. The two are inseparable and it is difficult 
to state which one stands first in preventing acci- 
dents. The guard should first be provided. 

The guard must be of substantial construction and 
should be the best money can purchase. The provid- 
ing of such a guard is a big step towards getting “the 
coéperation of the workman in using it, but in order 
to be sure of this attitude the workman should not be 
looked upon in the same light as the machine on which 
the guard is to be placed. Human nature is very much 
alike, whether the man wears a white collar and tie 
and spends his time at a desk, or if he wears overalls 
and puts in the day operating a machine. When a 
man has an opportunity to express his individuality 
and takes some part in the purchasing or creation of 
a new venture, he is sure to take a great deal of inter- 
est in making it a success. It has been proved time 
and time again that the codperation of the workmen 
is vitally essential, if anything like the majority of 
preventable accidents are to be eliminated and the 
workmen therefore should be consulted in the purchas- 
ing, designing or installing of safeguards on machines 
which they operate. 

Maximum Output Plus Safety 


No guard should be considered satisfactory unless it 
gives the maximum of safety and provides at least the 
same output obtained by the unguarded machine. Safe- 
guards not interfering with operation increase produc- 
tion, due to the workmen’s sense of security. A guard 
affording full protection, without interfering with the 
operation, is sure to appeal to the workman as being 
practicable and if he has had part in the designing 
or installation it is certain to be used at its maximum 
of service. 

The placing of new or inexperienced persons on dan- 
gerous machines, needless to state, will produce acci- 
dents, even with machines which, in the hands of 
experienced workmen, would be satisfactory. This is 
where the foremen or superintendents should use dis- 
cretion. They can also greatly aid in getting co- 
operation of the workmen from a safety standpoint, 
as well as from the point of production, in main- 
taining discipline. This can always be obtained if a 
sense of responsibility exists in the minds of the 
workmen. May it not justly be assumed that the 
secret in obtaining the use of safeguards can best be 
covered by one word, “responsibility”—7responsibility 
of the employer, his superintendent or foreman toward 
the safety of the workmen, and the workmen’s sense 
of responsibility towards their own safety, as well as 
the best interest of their employer. 
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SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN AT LABORATORY 


Hear Experts Lecture on Wood Properties, Manufacture and Uses—Study Proves Interesting and Profitable— 





Believe Themselves Equipped for Increased Service to Buyer 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 8.—That travel in the fu- 
ture along the highway of lumber salesmanship 
must be in a studious, painstaking and more scien- 
tific manner if the marketing of lumber is to be 
maintained in the forefront of its substitutes, was 
the thought expressed by L. R. Putman, of New 
Orleans, La., at a meeting of district No. 7 of the 
Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association held 
in this city today. Mr. Putman as advertising man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association has made 
almost every man, woman and child in America 
know what southern pine is good for, and his talk 
to the salesmen at the Park Hotel might be termed 
a panorama of future southern pine salesmanship, 
not only as to meeting competition from other 
woods, but that from the growing number of sub- 
stitutes for wood, as well. The salesmen had spent 
a very profitable and interesting morning at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, where they learned 
many new things, not only concerning southern pine 
but also about the woods from which pine finds 
strongest competition. So Mr. Putman naturally 
grasped the occasion to tell the salesmen what the 
future of lumber marketing probably means to them 
and others who engage in the calling. 

More than thirty members of district 7 journeyed 
to Madison from Chicago and other Illinois and 
Wisconsin points and members of the staff at the 
Forest Products Laboratory had a fine program 
arranged for them. Arriving on an early morning 
train, the party was escorted to the laboratory im 





the right and wrong ways to pile lumber, the dif- 
ferent stages of decay and the timbers best suited 
for structural purposes, were used. Many questions 
were put to Messrs. Hunt, Wilson and Newlin by 
Mr. Putman and others about southern pine vs. 
other woods, especially fir, and a good natured hour 
was spent in learning more about the longcomings 
and shortcomings of southern pine. 

When the salesmen reached the laboratory in 
the morning they were given a welcoming address 
by Assistant Director Ovid M. Butler, who told 
them something of the history of the laboratory, 
how its research work had grown, the extent of 
this work today and what else is hoped to be ac- 
complished. The visitors were then divided into 
groups of four or five and in charge of different 
members of the staff were conducted thru every 
department of the wonderful establishment for 
wood research. The salesmen acted more like a 
group of eager school kids in love with learning 
about chemistry or mechanics than anything else 
and they not only absorbed everything that was told 
and shown them but regretted that they could not 
remain at the laboratory longer and learn more. 
‘‘We ought to remain here a week,’’ was the 
comment of many of them. The work at the labora- 
tory was taken up in the following order: 

Timber mechaniecs—Mechanical properties and uses 
of wood. 

Wood preservation 
construction, 

Timber physics 


Wood treatments and laminated 


Iexperimental and applied kiln dry- 


man was very much interested in the adaptability 
of southern pine for crude oil tanks, as the growth 
of the oil business thruout the United States has 
created an enormous demand for tanks and the 
demand is said to be in excess of the supply of 
redwood and cypress, the woods mostly used for 
the purpose. So far no investigation as to the use 
of southern pine for such a purpose has been made 
by the laboratory but as the result of Mr. Putman’s 
interest in the subject it will likely conduct one. 
Mr. Putman said that Thomas P. Johnston, engi- 
neer of the Southern Pine Association, is now mak- 
ing tests to see if southern pine may be successfully 
used for crude oil tanks. 


What Interested Visitors Most 


Especial interest was shown by the salesmen in 
different methods of testing the strength of 
southern pine and other woods and advance- 
ment made in the methods’ of differentiating 
between longleaf pine, shortleaf pine and loblolly 
pine. The proper and improper methods of drying 
lumber, and the many different specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of drying, were of much interest, 
while the dry kilns at the laboratory were also thor- 
oly inspected. Distillation of essential oils from 
different kinds of woods, as well as the paper mill 
at the laboratory where paper is being manufac- 
tured daily from southern pine and other woods, 
received keen attention. Tho southern pine did 
not play as important a role as some other woods 




















1. N. H. Parsons, Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill. 


facturers’ Association, Chicago 4. 


2. W. L. Godley, W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Chicago. 3. 
Robert Markham, Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency, Chicago. 5. 
Putman, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 7. 
B. McVey, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Chicago. 
change Co., Chicago. 12. 


Roscoe C, Clark, Tremont Lumber Co., Chicago. 6. 
Building hydroplane at Forest Products Laboratory. 
Seth E. Barwick, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Chicago. 
W. E. Snider, Natalbany Lumber Co., Chicago, and president of District No. 7 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association. 








H. R. Isherwood, National Lumber Manu- 
1 | 
8. Wisconsin State Capitol. 9. Charles 
11. Bert E. Cook, Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 


SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF DISTRICT NO. 7 OF THE SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN’S SERVICE ASSOCIATION WHO MET AT MADISON 


mediately after breakfast and from then until 12:30 
the salesmen spent their time learning at first hand 
the wonderful things the laboratory is accomplish- 
ing for the good of the lumber industry. 


Illustrated Talks Given 


It was after luncheon had been served at the 
hotel that Mr. Putman spoke and following brief 
remarks by H. R. Isherwood, of the retail service 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the salesmen returned to the labora- 
tory, where talks were given by members of the 
staff. G. M. Hunt, chemist in forest products, 
spoke on ‘‘Southern Pine vs. Decay’’; T. R. C. 
Wilson, engineer in forest products, on ‘‘ The Whys 
of ‘Select Structural’ ’’; and a general discus- 
sion was led by J. A. Newlin, in charge of the see- 
tion of timber mechanics, Lantern slides depicting 


ing, percent properties, identification and structure of 
wood, 

Pulp and paper—Manufacturing methods and suit- 
ability of various woods for pulp, paper and special 
products. 

Derived products—Chemical properties and uses of 
wood and chemical wood products. 

Lumbering—Methods and practices in the lumber 
industry, lumber grades, lumber specifications and mill 
scale studies, 

Pathology—Decay of timber, molds and stains in 
manufactured wood products and antiseptic properties 
of wood preservatives, 


Southern Pine for Oil Tanks 


As the salesmen passed thru the different de- 
partments of the laboratory a talk was given by 
the experts in charge, who in turn invited ques- 
tions from the visitors. Judging from the number 
of queries put, the salesmen were interested in 
every phase of investigatory work there. Mr. Put- 


in investigations made at the laboratory for war 
uses, what has been accomplished there afforded 
the basis for an interesting discussion by the ex- 
perts. The progress made with laminated woods, 
or plywoods, for airplane purposes; the develop- 
ment of the holding strength of glues so that these 
are stronger than the wood itself; the testing ma- 
chines for plywood; the development from saw- 
dust of charcoal having a greater gas absorptive 
efficiency than the product from cocoanut shells, 
for use in wartime gas masks; shell box construc- 
tion having 15 percent more space and 32 percent 
less lumber used than the design of the ordnance 
department; shop tests on shell boxes and other 
wooden boxes; shock resisting value of different 
woods, and compression and bending tests; air- 
plane propellors, wing beams and other airplane 
constructive work; and fungus investigations and 
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results; various other phases of the work at the 
laboratory wire explained in great detail. 
Selling Means Knowledge 

The visitors returned to the Park Hotel for 
buncheon and, as before said, Mr. Putman addressed 
them there. ‘‘The lumber selling game is more and 
more getting on a basis of knowledge,’’ he said. 
‘“Now more than ever before have the substitutes 
for wood had the opportunity of making inroads on 
the use of lumber because of the strong prices 
prevailing for lumber. The more inroads the sub- 
stitutes get the more handicaps will be thrown in 
the way of you salesmen and the harder you men 
must work to keep up the demand for lumber. 
More and more it is necessary for the salesmen of 
southern pine not only to know all about the differ- 
ent and best uses for southern pine but to be 
thoroly acquainted with the woods with which it 
comes in competition. You must be alive, boost 
every minute and be helpful to retail lumber deal- 
ers in their efforts to become better merchants. 
There is no hokus pokus about this lumber selling 
game any more—salesmanship is on the basis of 
the golden rule.’’ 

As a typical instance of what big business organ- 
izations are doing to render service, Mr. Putman 
read an advertisement of Marshall Field & Co., of 
Chicago, assuring its customers and prospective 
customers just exactly what that big merchan- 
dising house stands for. He read it to show that 
no matter how big the organization is, it must 
always be on the firing line with advertising or 
publicity or have its institution lost sight of. Mr. 
Putman also said that the salesmen are constantly 


being called upon to combat many false statements 
or false impressions, created by publicity of dif- 
ferent kinds of substitutes. As an instance he read 
a statement of a Chicago organization boosting 
a substitute which if believed would, in the words 
of Mr. Putman, almost convince the owner of a 
frame house that his home would catch afire from 
the dew in the morning. He explained the different 
helps for dealers that the Southern Pine Association 
publishes and urged the salesmen to take full ad- 
vantage of these and not permit any dealer to be 
without them. 
Work of the National 


The work of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in promoting the use of wood was 
explained by Mr. Isherwood who told of the many 
different activities of the association in that direc- 
tion. He said that on examination of 200 building 
codes in different cities only four had been found 
to treat intelligently the stress value of wood. He 
said that shortly the association would publish re- 
sults of tests as to the heat and cold conductivity 
of wood and of materials that compete with it. He 
urged that the salesmen constantly keep in touch 
with the activities of the National association and 
use it to every advantage not only in making them- 
selves better salesmen but in helping the dealers 
upon whom they call to be better merchants. 
Immediately after his talk the salesmen returned to 
the laboratory, where the afternoon program was 
carried out. 


Those Who Attended 
Among those from Chicago in attendance were 


W. E. Snider, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., presi- 
dent of district 7 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association: Perry Graves, of the same 
company; Bert L. Cook, of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co.; S. E. Barwick, John Spencer 
and C. W. Lawrence, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. ; 
Roscoe C. Clark, of the Tremont Lumber Co.; C. B 
MeVey, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co.; W. L. Godley, 
of the W. R. Pickering Lumber (o.; John E. Hintz, 
of the Southern Pine Lumber Co.; G. N. Austin, of 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co.; J. H. Vanianding- 
ham, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.; Robert 
Markham, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency; H. R. 
Isherwood, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and A. B. Carson, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. From other places than Chicago 
were: L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La.; C. V. Drake, of Appleton, 
and J. E. Watts, of Milwaukee, Wis.; W. D. Me- 
Guire, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency, Wheaton, 
Til.; W. S. Robinson, Abingdon, Ill., of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; John A. Kendall, of Peoria, IIl., 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co.; Anson Dewey, Wheaton, 
Iil., Edward Hines Lumber Co.; Leo P. Miller, 
Danville, Ill., Crossett Lumber Co.; W. C. Shoop, 
Mattoon, Ill., Finkbine Lumber Co.; A. E. Ahrens, 
Decatur, Ill.; N. H. Parsons; of the Parsons Lum- 
ber Co., and G. N. Safford, of G. N. Safford & Co., 
retailers of Rockford, Ill. J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the 
J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber Co.; and Edward Fred- 
erickson, of Madison, Wis., who represents the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., were on hand with 
their automobiles, extending hospitality a-plenty— 
and they surely did make a hit with the visitors. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Oct. 183—Meeting of chairmen and attorneys or man- 
agers of all interinsurance exchanges in lumber in- 
dustry, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 14—Meeting of advisory committee of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago. 

Oct. 14—Eastern Forest Products Association, Bangor, 

e. Quarterly meeting. 

Qct. 15—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion open competition plan meeting, Southwestern 
District, Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. 

Oct. 15—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

Oct. 20-25—International Trade Conference, auspices 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Atlantic 
City, N 

Oct. 22-23—tTristate Forestry Conference, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 283—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 24—Conference on Forest Service forestry program 
between representatives of affiliated associations 
and Forest Service officials, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 25—Meeting of board of directors of National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, 

Nov. 4—Louisville Hardwood Club, Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 10-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New Orleans, La. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 11-18—Southern Logging Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 18—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 





SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OPENS BRANCH 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Oct. 4.—Henry Van Dyke 
Stone, until this week assistant traffic manager of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, is now lo- 
gated in Vancouver, B. C., as assistant secretary in 
eharge of the newly opened branch office of the 
association in that city. Mr. Stone has been with 
the association here for two years and prior to that 
time was connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

The enlargement of the scope of the association 
so as to include Vancouver was made after Seere- 
tary-manager Roy A. Dailey and Traffic Manager 
W. A. Shumm had gone over the ground thoroly, 
and had been assured of the hearty coéperation and 
support of the Shingle Agency of British Columbia 
and the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The Vancouver office will 
specialize on freight claim business. It is located 
at 1010 Rogers Building, and by chance, which 
Secretary Dailey says is due entirely to ‘‘John J. 
Qoincidence,’’ the Portland branch, which is in 
eharge of Lee W. Held, is located at 1010 North- 
western Bank Building. The Pacifie Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association has thus formed a strong line-up, 
with Messrs. Dailey and Shumm in Seattle, Held 
in Portland and Stone in Vancouver, and is ready to 
eever all points with expert traffic ’adviee. 


TRISTATE FORESTRY CONFERENCE PLANS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 7.—The Tristate For- 
estry Conference to be held here at the Claypool 
Hotel, Oct. 22 and 23, will probably be the most 
important ever held in the history of the wood-using 
industries of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the repre- 
sentatives of which have been asked to participate 
in the meeting. There are 3,500 wood using plants 
in the three States and all of them are contending 
with a shortage of materials, which will continue to 
diminish rapidly unless some definite action is taken 
to assure a permanent supply of timber. 

The conference will be so directed as to reach 
practical conclusions on all questions and issues 
coming before it. A sound working basis for a 
permanent timber supply, a comprehensive legisla- 
tive program for Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to fol- 
low, and adequate legislative backing in the three 
States will make up the working program which 
the conference will plan. 


The program in full follows: 
Wednesday, Oct. 22, 10 A. M. 


Address of Welcome—Charles Jewett, Mayor of 
Indianapolis. 

Introduction of ha my Officer. 

Ae ee N. Cox, Governor of Ohio; Frank 
O. Lowden, Governor of Illinois; James P. Goodrich, 
Governor of Indiana. 

The an Situation in Ohio—Edmund Secrest, 
forester; in Illinois—P. B. Miller, forester; in In- 
diana—Charles C. Dean, forester. 


Wednesday, 2 P. M. 


., National Forest Policy—The Timber Situation—H. 

. Graves, Forester of United States. 

"* Gelparntion Between State and Federal Govern- 
ments—J. G. Peters, Chief of State Codperation, For- 
est Service. 

DISCUSSION. 


Wednesday Evening, 7 P. M. 


Banquet—Riley Room, Claypool Hotel; toastmaster, 
Charles A. Bookwalter. 

Forest Taxation—Prof. H. H. Chapman, Yale For- 
est School. 

The Economic Aspect of State Forests—Dr. Wilson 
Compton, Secretary-Manager, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The Social Significance of Forestry—Charles 
Lathrop Pack, President, American Forestry Associa- 


tion. 
Thursday, Oct. 23, 9 A. M. 


State by Policies— 

Ohio, Dr. C. E. Thorne, director of Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station 

Illinois, Dr. Ww. Shepardson, director of regis- 
tration and education. 

Indiana, Richard Lieber, director of conservation. 

State Nurseries—Marcus Schaaf, State forester, 
Michigan. 

The Acquisition of Lands for State Forests—I. 
— deputy commissioner of forestry, as 
vania 

DISCUSSION. 

Thursday, 2 P. M. 


Forestry Educational Policies—Stanley Coulter, 
dean of science, Purdue University. 

Forestry Publicity—P. S. Ridsdale, Editor, Amer- 
ican Forestry. 

e Timber Supply in Relation to the Retail Trade 
——Findley M. Torrence, secretary, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers; Harry Scearce, president, Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 


Thursday, 8 P. M. 


Public Meeting. 
The Forest Engineers in France—-Lieut. Col. H. B. 


Greeley, 20th Engineers; moving pictures, courtesy 
War Department. 

e tory of a Match—Moving picture of forest 
fire fighting, courtesy Commissioner Pratt, Conserva- 
tion Commission, State of New York. 





ARRANGE QUESTIONNAIRE MEETINGS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 7.—The outlook is for a 
large attendance at the conference of lumbermen 
with Maj. D. T. Mason, of the forest section of the 
internal revenue bureau of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, in this city, Oct. 20 and 21. The 
meeting is one of many planned for the purpose of 
assisting lumbermen in completing the question- 
naire. Some of the meetings have been held at 
other points but arrangements for three of them 
were left to the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and F, R. Gadd, manager of sta- 
tistics for the association, who is here for the Oc- 
tober Open Competition Plan meeting, announced 
that in addition to the Cincinnati meeting there 
will be others at Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 27 and 28, 
and at Asheville, N. C., Nov. 11 and 12. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle, of the association, will at- 
tend for the purpose of directing the legal features 
of the conference and it is believed the result will 
be of value to all lumbermen. The meetings are 
open to all lumbermen without restriction to mem- 
bership in the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and Mr. Gadd says he would not be sur- 
prised if as many as two hundred would be here, 
because of the splendid opportunity offered to hear 
a word of mouth explanation of the questionnaire 
and the chance to ask questions and receive an im- 
mediate reply from one high in authority in the 
forest section of the Treasury Department. 





EXPORT MOVEMENT THRU NORFOLK LARGE 


NorFotk, Va., Oct. 6.—The export movement of 
forest products thru District No. 14, comprising the 
ports of Norfolk and Newport News, during August 
was noteworthy for its size. The oak movement was 
by far the largest, amounting to 4,396,000 feet, with 
a value of $324,671, Great Britain taking the whole 
of it with the exception of 165,000 feet, which went 
to Rotterdam. Poplar was next on the list, with 
1,023,000 feet, valued at $75,597, all going to Great 
Britain. Gum is credited with 641,000 feet, valued 
at $42,086, almost evenly divided between Liverpool 
and London. Chestnut was fourth on the list, with 
shipments amounting to 307,000 feet, with a value of 
$21,360, Rotterdam taking 16,000 feet of this and the 
rest going to Great Britain. There was quite a good- 
sized movement to the United Kingdom of walnut, 
totalling 143,000 feet, with a value of $28,625, with 
Liverpool as the chief port of entry. Liverpool took 
19,000 feet of cypress ; outside of this the entire move- 
ment was of hardwoods, with 107,000 feet of mahog- 
any and 270,000 feet of gum logs included on the list. 

The export movement of lumber during the month 
amounted altogether to 7,235,000 feet, with a value 
of $532,720, and the value of the other forest products 
shipped was $45,371. 

These figures are nearly three times larger than 
those for July and are six times larger as to feetage 
and five times larger as to value than those for August, 
1918. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION ZONE MEETING 


The Mississippi Valley Association, organized 
at New Orleans last January for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the vast territory 
loosely designated by its title, is a lusty young 
giant, as evidenced by the first regional meeting 
of zone No. 6, held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Wednesday of this week. The entire 
Mississippi Valley territory is divided into seven 
zones, No. 6 embracing Wisconsin, Michigan, 
northern Illinois and northern Indiana. About 
one hundred and fifty delegates from the section 
outlined were present. They included represen- 
tatives of commercial and civie organizations, 
members of business concerns, and individuals 


interested in the upbuilding of the great inland ‘ 


empire lying between the Rockies and the east- 
ern watershed, and between Canada and the 
Gulf, for the term ‘‘ Mississippi Valley’’ is used 
in no narrow sense, but includes the entire terri- 
tory drained by the Mississippi River and its trib- 
utaries. This was the third zone meeting to be 
held, and the remaining four zones will hold their 
meetings during the next few months. 


President Harry H. Merrick, of Chicago, pre- 
sided, and also spoke briefly at the morning ses- 
sion on ‘‘The Business Crisjs.’? He pointed out 
the dangers from radicalism, reduced production, 
and unnecessary and harmful Federal legislation, 
and urged his hearers to take back to their com- 
munities the message of loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and of a sane attitude 
in the midst of the present unrest. ‘‘Hour by 
hour,’’ said he, ‘‘we can see in the public press, 
on the streets of our cities and in the hamlets 
of our farming communities thruout the country 
a swinging of the pendulum back to sanity.’’ 
The formal address of weleome was delivered by 
Dr. Nathaniel Butler, of the University of Chi- 
cago, and at the luncheon given under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, president of North- 
western University, spoke on ‘‘The Man in the 
Mississippi Valley.’’ 

The first speaker on the afternoon program was 
Gov. W. L. Harding, of Iowa, whose subject was 
‘*The Valley Empire.’’ He said that within the 
last twenty-five years the mean water level for 
the Mississippi Valley region had lowered nine 
feet and for the State of Iowa nearly twelve feet, 
in part attributable to the cutting off of timber, 
breaking up of the prairie sod and other changes 
incident to cultivation of the soil. He urged the 
preservation and enlargement of existing lakes 
down to the smallest ponds and the planting of 
trees along the public highways, as well as gen- 
eral reforestation. He also advocated the estab- 
lishment of one or more national parks in the 
Mississippi Valley, where, he said, there are 
many beautiful localities that rival the best that 
can be found anywhere in the United States. 

‘*Production,’’ the next subject on the pro- 
gram, was ably discussed by Carl J. Baer, who 


has made an exhaustive study of agricultural 
conditions thruout the South and whose talk was 
illustrated by many interesting charts. Mr. Baer 
was for years engaged in the lumber business in 
Arkansas, and is still interested in sawmill op- 
erations there, tho he is now giving his entire 
time to the promotion of community development, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Baer’s ad- 
dress was a strong plea for diversified farming, 
better educational facilities, and a general im- 
provement of farming and living conditions in the 
sections where general agriculture has been neg- 
lected in favor of cotton growing. He cited a 
campaign of education which he was instrumental 
in organizing among the farmers of Arkansas, 
bringing in agricultural experts to teach improved 
methods, ete., as a result of which millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of diversified products were raised 
the following year, while at the same time the 
production of cotton also was greatly increased. 
He said that ten southern States annually import 
from other States foodstuffs for man and beast to 
the extent of one billion dollars, and that the 
farms of the South average only two or three 
hogs apiece, against an average of 34 hogs for 
the farms of Iowa, notwithstanding hogs can be 
raised more easily and more cheaply in the South 
than anywhere else on earth. 


Resolutions Urge Increased Production 


The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Mississippi Valley is the heart of all 
the vital interests of manufacture, agriculture, trans- 
portation and distribution, and 

WHEREAS, There is a great danger of the people at 
large being misled in economic, social and govern- 
mental matters, be it 

Resolved, That we emphatically declare that in our 
opinion we can bend our united effort to no better pur- 
pose than the reiteration thruout the land of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United States, to the 
end that Bolshevism, anarchy and all kindred move- 
ments be quickly and permanently thwarted by the 
bulwark of stable government which these principles 
have already firmly established, and be it further 


Resolved, That we believe that the solution of our 
present industrial unrest will be found only in in- 
creased and consistent production in every line of 
industry, because alone thru such production can the 
strain now resting heavily upon the law of supply and 
demand be properly equalized, and be it 

Resolved, That in our opinion we are more in need 
of a sane interpretation and application of laws al- 
ready on the statute books than the passage of addi- 
tional laws, and be it 

Resolved, That we cordially urge the union of all 
the interests in the valley, including the agricultural, 
manufacturing and transportation interests of the 
valley, in a coéperative movement and consolidation 
of the strength embodied in the Mississippi Valley's 
tremendous resources, to the end that all of its means 
of production, transportation and distribution be de- 
veloped to the fullest extent for the welfare, pros- 
perity and happiness of the people of the United 
States. : 





EASTERN LUMBER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 4.—Last night occurred 
the regular monthly meeting of the Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association, and after the 
routine business was disposed of a complaint 
against one of the members was presented. This 
was the real test of the organization, for this was 
the first since the publication of its famous reso- 
lution making itself morally responsible for the 
ethical actions of its members. It was unani- 
mously agreed that while the organization would 
not try to control any man’s practices, it would 
not allow him to break the rules and remain a 
member, and the case in hand will be brought to 
trial shortly and acted on accordingly if the mem- 
ber is found guilty. 


Frank P. MeNulty, of the Forest Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, and W. E. Wailes, of the Sterling 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, were elected to mem- 
bership. 


Economist Predicts Years of Prosperity 


J. C. Tennant, of the Babcock Lumber Co.’s 
local office, then gave a report of an interview 
with one of the greatest practical as well as theo- 
retical economists of the country on the outlook. 
He said in part: 

In answer to my direct question, he saw absolutely 
nothing in present conditions which might eventually 
lead to panic. He stated that should a panic arise 
out of present conditions, it would be contrary to all 





BARN VENTILATING EQUIPMENT SELLS WELL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 6—At the general 
office here of the Shevlin System great activity 
may be noted. All of the yards operated by the 
Shevlin System have not had as good a year as 
might be expected, some of them being located in 
territory where the drouth has bothered ranchers 
to a certain extent, but on the whole there has 
been a great deal of activity. One way that the 
company has of keeping in contact with the yard 
managers and employees is thru the publication of 
a house organ entitled Mac’s Maggie Zeen which 
is issued monthly to the employees of the company. 

Another house organ put out by the Shevlin 
System is the House of Shevlin which is sent to 
customers and the various yards. The House of 
Shevlin contains many helpful hints on building 
and all in all is a readable little magazine. Gen- 
erally speaking, the attention of the prospective 
customer is focused upon some one idea. For ex- 
ample, the August issue contained a post card in- 
dicating that the company would be pleased to send 
its book on ice houses to any one interested in 
this subject. 

The company has found that some side lines 
pay very well and sell readily while others do not 
come up to expectations. It is a significant fact, 
however, that the side lines which do sell well are 
those which have been thoroly demonstrated to the 
yard managers. Just to illustrate the point, the 
company has been selling ventilators and venti- 
lating systems for barns for a number of years 
and its yard managers take a very keen interest in 
this line largely because the manufacturer of venti- 
lating equipment which the Shevlin System handles 
makes personal calls upon the yard managers and 
sells the yard managers the idea of the ventilat- 


ing equipment as well as selling this idea to the 
officials in the office in Minneapolis. Last spring 
a convention of some of the yard managers of the 
Shevlin System was held at Grand Forks and at 
that meeting the president of the company manu- 
facturing the ventilating systems was present and 
made a very interesting talk on the particular sys- 
tem of the company and on salesmanship in gen- 
eral The yard managers were much impressed 
with this address and unquestionably they profited 
by the suggestions offered. As a result the com- 
pany has splendid success in this line and nearly 
every barn sold is equipped with an aerator and 
quite a number of them have complete ventilating 
systems. In commenting upon this situation one 
of the company officials said, ‘‘ We believe that the 
farmers are beginning to realize more each day 
the value of proper construction for their barns 
as well as ventilating. We look for increased busi- 
ness in this line each year.’’ 





Everyone is familiar with the corrugated 
strawboard used as packing material for glass and 
other articles, particularly when to be mailed. 
Spacing strips of this material have been tried in 
New York City between successive rows of wood 
block pavement. The corrugated strip is single 
faced, that is, it has plain straight paper glued 
upon only one side of the corrugations, and the 
corrugations stand vertically when the strip is in 
place. When pitch is applied in the cracks the 
spacing strips dam it up at the bottom and pre- 
vent it from flowing out of the cracks before it 
has cooled and solidified. These spacing strips, of 
course, permit free expansion of the blocks and 
are comparatively inexpensive. 


SALESMEN CONFER 


precedent, and to history. The only possibility might 
be something akin to the events following the French 
Revolution, in the way of social upheaval. Of this, 
however, he was not very fearful. He also saw nothing 
in present conditions pointing to immediate lowering 
of prices. In clothing, the production during the last 
year has been only 50 percent of requirements, and it 
will take at least a year to catch up. In shoes there 
has been 25 percent under production, which could not 
be caught up short of several months. This condition 
prevails in general, so that the world is facing a lack 
of material in the face of strong requirement. He said 
that while the labor situation was a little disconcerting, 
he felt that it would eventually swing thru safely. He 
said that the more conservative elements of labor were 
quietly organizing counter unions, one of which already 
has 100,000 members, and is attempting to stabilize 
the situation. He felt that the steel strike was largely 
a fight within the American Federation of Labor for 
control between the radical and conservative elements. 
He was of the opinion that the most that could be 
expected of the Government’s attempt to reduce the 
cost of living by regulation and legislation would be 
a possible 5 percent. Regarding present prices, he 
said that there were more eggs, butter, meat etc. in 
storage now than a year ago, and that they had gone 
in at higher prices. He believed that the prices of all 
commodities, and wages, would stay up for some time, 
but that prices, including lumber, would probably be 
stabilized at approximately their present level, at which 
they might be expected to stay for several years. The 
general conclusions reached from the economist’s re- 
view were: 

First, no panic or serious depression in sight ; second, 
no considerable lowering of prices in sight; third, no 
surplus of stock in sight; fourth, labor situation the 
only disturbing feature, but a feeling on his part that 
this would work out satisfactorily; fifth, a general 
conclusion that there are several years of prosperity 
ahead before adverse influences can be appreciably felt. 


Self Improvement Wins Sales Success 


William M. Rankin, a salesman who recently went 
into business for himself, then gave the following 
observations on selling, altho badly upset by an 
accident to his motor just as he was entering the 
meeting. 


Step lively and get yourself in trim for the coming 

year 1920, for it is going to be the biggest season you 
lumber salesmen have ever seen. It is going to be a 
year filled with tremendous possibilities, and you must 
step lively and keep on stepping if you want to reach 
“the pie on the counter.” The name of this pie is 
Success. The salesman gets a good hard knock, loses 
his nerve, and the next day lands a good sized order, 
regains his confidence, and makes things hum. No 
strong man ever admitted defeat. Even when he has 
used up all his endurance, he will not admit he is a 
failure in the line he has adopted as his life’s work. 
The man who wants to keep up with the procession 
must always be preparing for tomorrow. A man must 
be improving in business as well as anything else. 
Nothing stands still. What is up to the minute today 
is out of date tomorrow. It takes our best efforts to 
go forward, but without them we go backward without 
any effort—and the pie may be out of reach. Over- 
confidence may show us that we are letting the other 
fellow get some of the business that is within our 
possibilities. No man can improve his business without 
improving himself, for a man is the soul of his busi- 
ness, The one big job for every man here is to learn 
more about the other fellow’s success, and what made 
him successful. With the lumber salesman, there can 
be no letting up. It is an offensive game, calling for 
initiative every minute of the time. You are going to 
find conditions reversed ; that is, orders are going to be 
much harder to secure, and buyers are going to be much 
harder to approach on the subject of increasing their 
stocks. Inject fun, not gloom, when interviewing the 
buyer. Get real pleasure out of your work by increas- 
ing your sales. Success is the real nerve food; getting 
orders is the glory. Do not be a “chair-warmer,” but 
impress your customer briefly with your knowledge 
of what he is interested in, and of your offerings. 
There is not one buyer out of ten that does not appre- 
ciate the “minute man.’ Come to the point and 
state what you have to offer briefly, and you will find 
greater frankness on the part of the buyer. The 
Sastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association stands for 
progress, and we are gathered together to promote 
efficiency, that we may benefit ourselves and our house, 
and become better acquainted in our particular line. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE IN MANY FIELDS 


CO-OPERATING WITH ASSOCIATION 


NEw OrLbANs, La., Oct. 6.—Tho the Southern 
Pine Association completed the distribution of its 
semiannual ‘‘broadside’’ only a few days ago, 
hundreds of responses have been received from 
dealers desirous of accepting the association’s of- 
fer of practical codperation. The dealers are plac- 
ing orders for advertising cuts, for literature, and 
for the other services outlined in the broadside. To- 
day an extra stenographer was assigned to aid in 
the handling of the ‘‘broadside’’ correspondence, 
and two more will be employed to help out tomor- 
row. 





WINNIPEG WHOLESALERS ANNUAL MEET 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oc. 6.—A few days ago the 
annual general meeting of the Winnipeg Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Association was held in its head- 
quarters and drew a good attendance. A review 
of the season was given by the retiring president, 
E. C. Carter, to whom a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded for the hard work he had performed and 
splendid results he had accomplished on_ be- 
half of the wholesale lumber trade of Winnipeg. 
J. A. Rowland, retiring secretary-treasurer, was 
also accorded a hearty vote of thanks for the man- 
ner in which he conducted the affairs of his office. 

One of the most important discussions that took 
place during the meeting was that of uniform pur- 
chase terms. Members present were of the opinion 
that they should be used to the fullest extent in do- 
ing business. The Winnipeg wholesalers also ad- 
vocated that an inspector should be appointed at 
Winnipeg for adjustment of claims and shortages 
so that these matters would not have to be attended 
to by anybody except an independent party acting 
in the best interest of all concerned. 

The new officers elected to serve for the season 
1919-20 are as follows: 

President—G. U. Bacon, of the Great West Lumber 
Co., Ltd. 

Vice president—R. Westcott. 

Secretary-treasurer—aA., Scoville. 

Directors—D. B. Sprague, Mark Watson, W. E. Allan, 
W. L. Tomlinson and F. J, Chapman, 


PINE SECRETARY WILL ENTER BUSINESS 


Norrouk, VA., Oct. 6.—As previously reported, 
W. B. Roper has tendered his resignation as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, this city, to take effect Nov. 1. This 
resignation was received with much regret by the 
members of the association after strenuous efforts 
had been made to have Mr. Roper change his mind, 
to no avail. 

Mr. Roper will assume the position of sales man- 
ager for the Argent Lumber Co., Hardeeville, 8. C., 
and the Garysburg Manufacturing Co., Burgaw, 
N. C. The combined output of these two plants is 
about 30,000,000 feet of North Carolina pine lum- 
ber a year. Both have good stands of timber and 
manufacture a first class product. 

In addition to handling the output of the above 
concerns, Mr. Roper expects to form other con- 
nections and to do a general lumber sales busi- 
ness, but his plans along this line have not yet been 
fully developed. Mr. Roper will be located at 316 
National Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Prior to assuming the position of secretary and 
treasurer of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
which position he has held for eight years, Mr. 
Roper was secretary, treasurer and sales man- 
ager of the John L. Roper Lumber Co. with offices 
in Norfolk. He is conversant with all phases of the 
North Carolina pine lumber game and will un- 
doubtedly be very successful in his new endeavor. 
His many friends in the trade wish him the best of 
success. 








OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 7.—Market conditions and 
questions relating to cost of production were dis- 
cussed at today’s Open Competition Plan meeting 
of eastern section members of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. There was a 
large representation of leading producers thruout 
Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia, presided over 
by M. W. Stark, of Columbus, Ohio. They con- 
vened at 9 o’clock in the forenoon, and speeded up 
business so as to get thru in time for the World’s 
Series ball game in the afternoon. 

Reports showed that production during Septem- 
ber had been about 75 percent of normal, which is 
an increase of 3 percent over that of August, but 
that demand had been in such increased volume that 
stocks at the opening of October were but 31 per- 
cent of normal. Demand continues to be excellent 
and dry stocks are very scarce. Requirements of 
furniture manufacturers are the most important 
draft on supplies, with those of vehicle manufac- 
turers and the planing mills not far behind. Build- 
ing interests continue to be good customers and, 


taken as a whole, the demand is covering every 
wood in the list. 

Some improvement was reported in the export 
situation, altho the actual movement of lumber is 
far below normal, due to the scarcity of bottoms 
and the disturbed conditions across the water. The 
railroad strike in England and other like disturb- 
ances have acted as a restraint on shipments from 
this side, but an early improvement is predicted. 

Domestic conditions are fair, as a whole, and ex- 
cellent in some sections. Some complaints are made 
of car shortage, but there have been more cars put 
in service, both new and from the repair shops, and 
supply is more nearly adequate than it was a 
month ago. 

The discussion of costs was technical and largely 
directed to preparing the members for the corree- 
tion and completion of reports under the Govern- 
ment questionnaire. 





NEW SCRIVENOTER BOOSTS ORDER 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6—M. M. Elledge, of Cor- 
inth, Miss., newly elected Scrivenoter of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, is already active in 
boosting the Order in the territory under his juris- 
diction. With George W. Phalin, of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., Vicegerent Snark, he has arranged for Con- 
eatenations at Tuscaloosa Oct. 11 and at Birming- 
ham Oct. 18. 

A Coneatenation will be held at Weston, W. Va., 
on Oct. 17, under the auspices of W. D. Kaufman, 
the new Vicegerent Snark. 





LOUISVILLE CLUB TO MEET NOV. 4 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 6—The annual meeting 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club will be held in 
Louisville at the Seelbach Hotel on election night, 
Nov. 4. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 7—The monthly meeting 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, which will be 
held on Oct. 14 will discuss the car shortage prob- 
lem that has become acute in this section during the 
last few weeks, and other questions. 





CAR LOADED WITH 45,700 FEET OF HEMLOCK 


SopEeRTON, WIS., Oct 6.—With ears still none too 
plentiful and the demand for lumber brisk, the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. is pursuing its 
policy of filling every cubic inch of shipping space 
with a cubic inch of lumber. The banner achieve- 
ment to date was recorded when a 41-foot gondola 
(C., St. P., M. & O. No. 3956) was sent down the 














CAR LEAVING MENOMINEE BAY SHORE LUMBER 
CO.’S PLANING MILL WITH 45,700 FEET 
OF HEMLOCK 


planing mill siding with a mixed order of hemlock 
totaling 45,700 feet. The lumber was shipped for the 
Collins Bros. Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., to the 
Deppe-Carpenter Lumber Co., Baraboo, Wis. It 
was machined by Carl Larson, loaded by Clifford 
Alexander and checked by Arthur Johnson. 

This, according to J. V. Quinlan, superintendent, 
is the largest car of lumber ever loaded at the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co.’s plant. 


PBPBADD DPD DD DD DI 


CAREFUL estimates place the total loss from fires 
in the United States during the last year at ap- 
proximately $290,000,000, or $2.63 per capita of 
population. This compares with a per capita loss 
of $1.71 in 1915, the latest year for which verified 
figures are available. The average annual loss per 
capita in France is 49 cents and in England only 
33 cents. Evidently we still have much to learn, 
and more important still, to put into effect, with re- 
gard to fire prevention. 
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We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
Columbia Bldg.. 


E. + Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 


\ ——— 
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Eastern 
Buyers 


looking for big value 


Western 


_ White Pine 
4-4 D. Dry Selects 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


The Polleys Lumber 








Company 
he . Missoula, Mont. 
\_ Shipments Gen. Offices and Mills | 








The Surface Measure Estimator 
By JAMES M. LEAVER 

A new publication covering in the most complete 
manner on the Decimal Principle the whole field of Sur- 
face Measure Contents as applied to the Rapid Estimat- 
ing of contents of fractional sizes of Lumber, Veneers, 
Fiber Board and stock used in the manufacture of 
Interior and Exterior Finish, Panels, Doors, Sash, 
Blinds, Door and Window Frames, Furniture, Boxes, 
Refrigerators, etc., etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. Size 4%4x6% inches. 

Pestpaid, £5.00 
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@e™ Dearborn National Bonk | 


Chicago. Illinois 
U. S. Depositary 


Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President, 

HENRY BR. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 

E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM, L, McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres. Trust Officer. 

FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 











JOHN M. PEARSON, - "Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, Dy, 





Lyon, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


16) = | Ler. N eT) 


INVESTMENT BANKERS - 
TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen. 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 








Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Exporters Ship Charterers 








GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 


EFFICIENCY IN 

TIMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kitn DEsiGn 
PLANT OPERATION Dry KitN OPERATION 
Speciat DEsiGn Mitt OPERATION 


504 WHITE BUILDING, 603 YEON BUILDING, 
SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, «© «© += WISCONSIN 
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HOW PNEUMATIC TIRES SERVE LUMBERMEN 





Increase Traction of Wheels and Running Speed of Trucks—Engineers Improve 
Kissel Oil Control 





PNEUMATIC TIRES SHOW WORTH 


From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
had inquiries regarding pneumatic tires for motor 
trucks and also has discovered some very nice things 
about them as related by some lumbermen. A pioneer 
in developing and boosting the use of pneumatic tires on 
motor trucks is the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Lumbermen will recollect that this com- 
pany was the first one to start trains of motor trucks 
from its plant at Akron to the Atlantic seaboard and 
now transports freight regularly by this means. This 
spring, in order to demonstrate the carrying power 
of motor trucks and the qualities of pneumatic tires, 
the company despatched two of its large freight trucks 
from Akron to Macon, Ga., with a load for the com- 
pany’s branch there. On this trip, which was 1,325 
miles long, the trucks reached Macon on the eighth 
day out of Akron and delivered their load of tires to a 
Macon dealer. This freight was delivered in one- 
third the time usually required by railroad, and a 
significant thing about the shipment was that it con- 
tained a set of pneumatic tires for a 3%4-ton truck 
operated by the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., of Macon, Ga. 
The tire equipment for this truck is two 38x7 and two 
44x10 Goodyear cord pneumatic truck tires. 

Pneumatic tires have been used for some time by 
lumber companies. The accompanying illustration 
shows a truck operated by the M. T. Mickler Lum- 
ber Co., Thonotosassa, Fla., equipped with Goodyear 
cord tires. In commenting upon this use of pneu- 
matic tires, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., had the 
following to say to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

The advantages of these large pneumatics are proving 
of real worth to the users in all parts of the country. 
The cushioning power of the big, easy, rolling tire has 
helped the M. T. Mickler Lumber Co, to negotiate heavy 
loads thru deep sand. Mr. Mickler, in writing for this 
company, says ‘Goodyear cord pneumatic tires have 
enormously reduced our 
hauling cost under condi- 
tions that make the use of 
solid tires practically im- 
possible.” Running along 
under unwieldy and dead 
weight loads of logs, Good- 
year cord pneumatic truck 
tires have decisively proved 
their worth in lumber haul- 
ing in Florida. 

Unquestionably, there is 
little else in heavy hauling 
duty which is more ardu- 
ous or trying than the grind 
of transporting huge timber 
from the woods to a sawmill 
over a slippery sand trail. 
Such conditions are encoun- 
tered in Thonotosassa, for 
the Mickler company em- 
ploys two trucks with trail- 
ers, all Goodyear shod, to 
earry loads averaging three 
tons over a four-mile route, 
three-quarters of which is a 





70,000 pounds. Cost to operate, inclusive of insurance, 
per day $8.50. Plus depreciation of truck per day, $4. 
Total, $12.50. Cost of truck, $2,400. 

Six two-mule teams hauling per day a similar amount 
of material under same conditions. Value, $3,600. 
Cost to operate per day, $36. Depreciation, $3 per day. 


Total cost to operate mules per year........ $11,700.00 
Total cost to operate truck... ..cccccecsessess 3,750.00 
Saving per year on operation.......... $ 7,950.00 


Difference in cost of truck and mules, $1,200, 
invested at normal rate of profit of 20 
percent, making a total saving of........ 240.00 


Total MAVIRE HOP FOR soc coc cevecvcoss $ 8,190.00 

I am positive that such results could never have been 
obtained with solid tires, as the character of roads 
would never have permitted of such traffic. During the 
last two or three months it has occurred to me most 
forcibly that repair bills were cut down thru loss of 
vibration in pneumatic tires, and also that speed was 
increased to the maximum. 

As stated, the tires were applied in April, 1918. 
Four of them were traded in with the truck during 
February of 1918, making a total of 27,500 miles. The 
remaining two tires were retained on the trailer and 
at the present writing look good for at least seven or 
eight thousand miles additional service. The total of 
the mileage of the remaining two is 32,500 to date. 


—— 


AUTOMATIC OIL CONTROL 


Kissel engineers have been confronted with oiling 
problems exactly the same as have confronted all 
engineers of motor cars, and particularly motors. 
This is because a motor is subjected to such a range 
of conditions, particularly that of requiring the maxi- 
mum horsepower of the motor at certain times and 
at other times high speed without maximum power, 
and again, low or average running speed of the car, 
using little power, 








hard pull thru deep sand. 
Former attempts to negoti- 
ate this particular distance 
regularly with solid tire 
equipment were abandoned after many delays caused 
by the inability of this type of tire to secure traction 
in the soft ruts. And these trucks and trailers, with 
Goodyear cord pneumatic truck tires bearing the brunt 
of the work, have permanently replaced two four-mule 
teams and made three round trips a day over the 
route described, 

Contrast, then, the immense improvement in hauling, 
speed and volume accomplished by these pneumatic- 
equipped motor transports which travel at a fifteen 
mile an hour rate over the bad trail. Their record 
totally eclipsed all previous experience on the route, 
putting any consideration of even partial solid tire 
equipment out of the question and representing the 
delivery of 54,000 pounds a day as against 15,000 
pounds with the mules. Despite this immense increase 
in the work, the expense of running each truck and 
trailer has been only $5 a day higher than the former 
cost of each mule team, so that logs are now delivered 
for considerably less than half the previous figure. 
Thus, Goodyear cord pneumatic truck tires, known as 
the most economical on long hauls, have proven a dis- 
tinct economy on these very short hauls and further 
emphasis is given to their tough construction, which 
withstands the bad road conditions and the splinter 
littered sawmill yard. 

There are significant reasons why Goodyear pneu- 
matic cord truck tires are being used in all of the im- 
portant cities of the United States. The satisfaction 
given by the large pneumatics to the users are proof 
that they are superior tire equipment. Only the pneu- 
matic tire assures full protection to the load in such 
service, the high gasoline and lubrication mileage desir- 
eta ~ the safety imperative to practical highway 
ravel. 

The Long Leaf Pine Co., of Sidney, Fla., is another 
company that has been using Goodyear tires success- 
fully. In writing of the experience of the company, 
W. M. Mosely has the following to say: 


During April, 1918, the writer applied six Goodyear 
pneumatic truck tires, cord type, size 36x6, upon a 
truck and trailer, equipped with straight side demount- 
able rims on wooden wheels. 

The conditions under which these tires were sched- 
uled to operate were most severe. In fact such an 
experiment had never been attempted before in this 
section and my company was very dubious as to results. 

The tires were used on a lumber truck, hauling lum- 
ber to a railroad about three and one-half miles from the 
m he road consisted of wet muck, sandy loam, 
and very thick heavy sand. During the rainy season in 
this section, the condition of the roads was very aggra- 
vated, being almost impassable. 

The data regarding operation is as follows: 

Distance covered, 100 miles a day. Hauling 14,000 
board feet of green lumber weighing approximately 


TRUCK AND TRAILER 


EQUIPPED WITH GOODYEAR PNEUMATIC CORD 
TIRES 


The hardest problem has been that of controlling 
the oil supply in order to have sufficient oil under the 
worst or most severe conditions, and still not too 
much oil when using but little power, or that which 
would be the average running condition of a car on 
good roads and with a load. ‘The result of continual 
study and engineering has enabled the Kissel engineers 
to perfect a new automatic oil control on which they 
have applied for patents and which they show accom- 
plishes the following results: 

A—When the motor is pulling its maximum load, or 
using its full horsepower, with the throttle wide open, 
the new Kissel automatic oil control provides the 
“maximum oil pressure needed,” as well as the neces- 
sary “oil supply” to maintain the proper oil film under 
this full load condition. 

B—When the motor load is reduced and the throt- 
tle closed the new Kissel automatic oil control auto- 
matically reduces the oil pressure as well as the oil 
supply. 

C—lIt prevents the piling up of oil at either end of 
the oil basin: i. e., when going up a grade or when 
going down a grade. 

D—lIt distributes the correct amount of oil in the 
oil pockets for each cylinder, regardless of the grade, 
load condition or speed. No cylinder is ever starved 
of oil or gets too much. 

The importance of the above is fully appreciated by 
engineers or those who have had experience, which is 
particularly true of dealers and lumbermen who have 
had occasion to subject the motors of their cars to 
maximum pull, either in the way of carrying a full 
load up long grades or being obliged to pull thru bad 
country roads or sand. 

In many instances they have burned out bearings. 
This was probably due to the fact that the designers 
had in mind providing for only a limited supply of 
oil in order to eliminate the condition of too much oil 
when running under normal loads, They were not 
able to take care of this extreme condition, which 
arises very often and in some sections is quite common. 





COMMISSIONER OF MARKETS Day, of New York City, 
proposes to establish from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty “rolling markets,’ as one means of reducing 
the cost of food in that city. The “rolling markets” 
are motor trucks and trailers which will be fitted out as 
stores and will sell foodstuffs in all parts of the city 
direct to housewives. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Speaking of harking back to the good old days— 
last night we dreamed that we were watching the 
bulletins of a Fitzsimmons’ fight in John Will- 
iams’ saloon, or wholesale and retail liquor house, 
as John preferred to call it, on Ottawa Street. 
And, with the truthful attention to detail charac- 
teristic of the little angel, or devil, as the case hap- 
pens to be, who writes the scenarios of our dreams, 
there were half a dozen sheets about celebrated un- 
known sporting men who had just entered the 
arena, and all that kind of slush with which prize 
fight reporters burden the weary wires, but not a 
word yet about the fighters or the fight. And, in 
the dream, as we came out, we tore a new gray 
overcoat. 

Oh, well, tempus fugit. Ruby Rob, the last of 
the real fighters, has fought, and lost, his last fight; 
Johnnie is gone, and his remarkable string of near 
race horses that brought him sporting joy and 
financial pain; Ottawa Street is dry (it used to be 
so wet you had to wear rubbers); and it is years 
since we have had a new overcoat. The race track 
has fallen into innocuous desuetude, the Lakeview 
House we imagine is boarded up perhaps, and about 
all the landmarks that are left are the weedgrown 
sorting booms and decaying docks. All there is for 
us old fellows to do is to sit on the steps of one of 
Charlie Hackley’s numerous benefactions and talk 
about the good old days when the lumber industry 
of the United States consisted of Muskegon, Sagi- 
naw and Bangor and, in the words of a better poet, 
‘a man could raise a thirst,’’? and not in vain. 





Speaking of the halycon days of yore, and new 
overcoats—the prettiest fight we ever saw was in a 
Muskegon saloon. We were standing in the vicinity 
of Dan Christie’s grocery or Frank Jiroch’s cigar 
store on Western Avenue, when it started in a place 
across the street. We were a kid reporter in those 
days and had much more nerve and much less 
sense. We got there on the run and plunged into 
the thick of it. Forty men were engaged in a lovely 
free-for-all, and a man required no copperplate in- 
vitation to join in. The beer bottles were flying 
thru the air and the bartender in self defense was 
laying down a beautiful barrage of schooners made 
of glass a quarter of an inch thick. We had on a 
yellow topcoat that was strictly the mode in those 
days, a yellow so yellow that it made us look like 
we had just stepped out of a mustard jar. An in- 
toxicated and infuriated Slav full of anger and 
bad redeye charged at us like an angry bull as we 
dodged the trajectory of a sailing beermug, picked 
us up in the most personal manner, and threw us 
across the room onto one of old man Wells’ pat- 
ented glass-topped pedro tables. We slid thru beer- 
slime an eight of an inch deep and landed up against 
the wall a sartorial wreck. Then the police force 
(Dan James, and possibly Bill Collins) arrived and 
pushed the merry party out into the alley, grabbing 
one or two that hadn’t done much. The lemonade 
coat was a wreck, but it made a peach of a story. 





The police weren’t very gentle in those days— 
they couldn’t be. Death was not such an infre- 
quent occurrence, and, while a man died only once, 
enough did it to keep Balbirnie busy. One day a 
bouncer threw a man out of a Western Avenue sa- 
loon near the Jones barbershop, but his aim was 
poor and he missed the door and sent the man thru 
a plate glass window into the waiting arms of a po- 
liceman. The drunk had thrown his hands out in 
front of him and he was pretty badly cut around the 
wrists. We followed the carmine trail to the city 
hall and visited the man in the dungeon underneath. 
He was sleeping sweetly and bleeding like the cele- 
brated stuck pig. We went upstairs and hunted up 
the chief, who was sitting calmly watching the 
Clay Avenue traffic (except the traffic he should 
have veen watching). We ventured the opinion 
that the man would bleed to death unless something 
were done for him. The chief’s reply was to con- 
sign the drunk to Sheol. But we were insistent, 
until the chief re-crossed his legs and said, ‘‘Oh, 
well (we think he said ‘‘oh, well’’) if you want to 
git somebody, go ahead.’’ Dr. LeFevre was the 
county physician in those days, and we called his 
office in the Mason block, over the chief’s phone. 
But the doctor was out. Then we thought of Dr. 
King (gone now) across the hall. We explained 
the circumstances and asked the doctor to come as 
an act of humanity, which he, as most doctors 
are, was glad to do. A little later Dr. King came 
up. ‘That fellow would have bled to death in 
twenty minutes,’’ he said. No, the police were not 
very gentle in those days. And we have often 
wondered what that lumberjack did with that life 
that the doctor snatched back for him. Bet he 
never paid the doctor, anyway. 


Sometime when we are feeling like this we think 
we shall write some reminiscences of those days. 
Men like to do those things when they get into their 
anecdotage. There was ‘‘ten hours or no sawdust,’’ 
‘¢Mason’s Forty,’’ the time when Olga Nethersole 
played ‘‘Sapho’’ in our town, the farmers on the 
Island and their law-suits with the Boom Company, 
the time the Reds beat the Page Fence Giants two 
out of three, the chief of police who once choked 
us blue, the mysterious stranger who suicided with 
laudanum at the Milwaukee House, the larceny 
of the Fourth of July cannon by Grand Haven, 
and other events and people that added gayety to 
the life of the biggest sawmill city in the world. 
Those were the good old days of rough living and 
rough loving, and no Buffalo Bill or Wild Bill 
Hickok ever surpassed them for adventure. 





SANCTUARY 


There is a church in England, on the Downs, 
That once was sanctuary to all men; 
Whatever evil theirs in all the towns, 
Could they but reach the altar rail again, 
There they were safe from anger of the king, 
No law might punish them for anything. 


So is the sanctuary of your breast; 
Can I but reach it in my hour of pain, 
There I shall find sweet comfort and sweet rest 
And, pardoned, strengthened, shall go forth again 
Your holy benediction on me poured, 
And in my heart my faith, my hope, restored. 





HEY, MISTER! 
The President just now reminds us very much of 
a man pruning his rose bushes while his house is on 
fire. 





BELIEVE! 
Doubt not!—This is not time for you to grieve; 
The time for faith is in the hour of need. 
When Doubt says ‘‘ Doubt’’ let Faith declare ‘‘ Be- 
lieve! ’’ 
For Doubt defeats—by Faith our hopes succeed. 
Doubt not! Believe! Hope on! ‘Take firmer 
hold!— 
More steep the hill, the higher do we climb. 
Doubt is a coward when our Faith is bold— 
Doubt of the moment, Faith of endless Time! 


Doubt is a shadow, Faith the tireless sun. 
Doubt is the passing of a summer cloud. 
Faith will be shining when the storm is done— 
Oh, let it never find your spirit bowed! 
Doubt not! Believe! Have Faith! March upward, 
on! 
What is one cloud, one little hour of rain? 
Beyond the midnight thunder waits the dawn, 
Beyond the stony hill the fertile plain! 





Hobby horses are made of wood; make wood your 
hobby. 





Echoes, or Something, of the Northern Salesman- 
ship Congress 

‘*Press dispatches from Antigo, Wis., dated after 
the Northern Salesmanship Congress,’’ writes 
H. L. P. to this department, ‘‘ relate that, as a result 
of the prohibition movement, business of the soda 
fountains is so good that they will be kept open all 
winter.’?’ 

Now who would ever have thought in the haleyon 
days of yore that a soda fountain could make 
enough out of a bunch of lumber salesmen in three 
days to run it all winter? 

Also, A. B. C. and R. P. F, tied in a race to call 
our attention to the fact that at the same Congress 
a speaker dramatically inquired: ‘‘Is our shoul- 
der to the wheel and our ear to the ground???’ 

Well, if they are, it is quite a neat little trick, we 
would say. 





‘*‘WON’T BE HOME TONIGHT’’ 
We are so busy with important things, 
Things at the office, matters at the mill; 
For keeping on the job the profit brings, 
And you must have an eye upon the till. 
An extra hour will sell an extra bill, 
And so a fellow to his office clings. 
Home calls us sweetly but we linger still— 
We are so busy with important things. 


I sometimes wonder if we have it right, 
The unimportant and important need? 
The boy will miss his hour of play tonight, 
The wife the quiet hour you sit and read. 
We need the money, that is true indeed, 
But do we need so much? Perhaps we might, 
With more of love with less of wealth suceeed— 
I sometimes wonder if we have it right. 





F ix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your eredit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can-in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to cur 
policyholders 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streeti!4i Marquette Bldg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo, Chicago, JI. New York, N. Y. 





The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 








represen- ; 
, tation you peoreey Con 
ought to cr a 
use 
Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your 
salesmen, while ‘at the same time adding prestige to 
our house. Send for tab of specimens; detach them one 
y one and observe the superiority of Wiggins engraved 
cards. You will like their smooth edges and the way 
they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 











ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
ee 
LUMBER - PILING -TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Fature Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
“Little Bi ws” 





J xd 40 Plans,$750 to $3000. . .50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
Money back if not satisfied.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects. 235 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the American Lumberman, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 

Place your add in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
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Kneeland -McLurg i 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


100 M 6-4 Nos. 2 & 3 Basswood 
winter sa 


Specials > 100MG-4 No.2 & Bir Soft Elm. 

















We Want for the following 
Or de YS well manufactured 


Northern Hardwoods 


3 cars 8-4" No. 3 Common Birch. | 
| car 8-4” No. 2 Common Birch. 

2 cars 4-4” No. | C. & B. Basswood. 

2 cars 5-4” No. | C. & B. Brown Ash. 

I car 5-4” No. 2 C. & B. Hard Maple. 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Company 





WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. J 


. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock ai all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 














We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


Co. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. — 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Salinas—the Frank B. Porter 
Lumber Co. has been. succeeded by the Homer T. 
Hayward Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Waggoner—The Carlin & Jones Lum- 
ber Co., of Taylorville, Ill., has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Hargrave-Lewis Lumber Co., of Wag- 
goner., 

INDIANA. Elkhart—Emmett C. Godfrey has 
severed his connection with H. I. Isbell’s organiza- 
tion at Elkhart, and will open a wholesale business 
at Jackson, Mich. 

IOWA. Brooklyn—R. E. Talbott succeeds to the 
drayage and transfer business of Roberts & Talbott, 
who were not retail lumber dealers as reported. The 
firm of Talbott & Thompson remains in business as 
formerly. 

KANSAS. Winfield—H. M. Jarvis is succeeded 
by Filton & Shanklin. 

KENTUCKY. Hawesville—F. Leibovitz has 
closed a deal for the purchase of the sawmill of 
Hagman Bros. at Midway, Ky., and will move it 
to a large tract of land recently purchased in the 
Blackford River bottoms. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—The Prudden Wheel Co. 
has acquired the controlling interest in the Weis & 
Lesh Manufacturing Co., spoke manufacturer, 
which has plants at Memphis and Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, a number of other mills thru the South and 
large tracts of timber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—L. H. Yarbrough has 
severed his connection with the Eureka Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. and has opened a wholesale 
and manufacturing lumber business for himself, 
with headquarters in Jackson. 

MISSOURI. Golden City—O. Hickman & Son are 
succeeded by the Golden City Lumber Co. 

St. Clair—L. D. Spradling has succeeded the W. 
H. Powell Lumber Co. here with headquarters in 
St. James, Mo. 

NEW YORK. Copake—Ward Van De Bogart has 
sold out to Albert C. Bristol. 

Sharon Springs—R. S. Lehman has succeeded E. 
S. McFee as dealer in lumber, shingles, lath and 
lumber. Mr. McFee remains in the hardware busi- 
ness. 

OHIO. Lima—Minor Evans succeeds F. W. Drake 
in the building supply business. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Southland Lumber Co. 
succeeds the Kelsay Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—The Hardwood Flooring 
Co. has been purchased by the Harris Hardwood Co. 
(Ine.), and will be operated to capacity as soon as 
motors are installed. Oak flooring will be manu- 
factured and the sales will be handled by the Harris 
Manufacturing Co., of Johnson City, Tenn. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The mill and yards of the 
Krause Lumber Co. have been sold to C. T. Edgar, 
of Wausau, Wis., and L. D. Martin, of Kearney, 
Neb. 

Brookfield—O. Packard has bought an interest in 
the O. A. Anderson Lumber Co. 

Clintonville—The Murphy Mercantile Co., of Bear 
Creek, has sold its store, lumber yard and mill to 
a farmers’ co-operative association composed of 
fifty members. 

Grand Rapids—The Badger Box & Lumber Co., 
which recently lost its factory by fire, has discon- 
tinued business and will be succeeded by the Black 
River Box & Manufacturing Co., of Black River 
Falls, Wis. J. S. Thompson, formerly president of 
the Badger Box & Lumber Co., will be vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Black River Box & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Milwaukee—The National Toy Manufacturing Co., 
1210 Third Street, was sold to the Tinsel Manu- 
facturing Co., of Manitowoc, and the plant will be 
removed to that place. 

Plymouth—The Schwartz Manufacturing Co. has 
changed its firm name to Badger Cabinet Co. and 
has been incorporated to allow for business ex- 
pansion. 

Sturgeon Bay—The Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., 
of Watertown, Wis., has purchased the lumber 
business of Richard Wilkes at Sturgeon Bay. 

Waldo—A forty-five year old partnership was 
dissolved when Harmon & MclIntyre sold their 
lumber yard and mills to F. Z. Frazier and Jay 


Halter. 
INCORPORATION 


ARKANSAS. Altheimer—The Star Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

COLORADO. Sterling—Schilling Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Trenton Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

ILLINOIS. Quincy—Bauhaus, Swick Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Terry—Terry Manufacturing Co., 
recently incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Malcolm—Malcolm Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—American Lumber 
Sales Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

New York—Forest Sawmills Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; 1183 Broadway. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—Mineral Belt Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Tulsa—Southern Mill & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Brix Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Portland—Denman Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

TEXAS. Breckenridge—Dorsey Lumber & Rig 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

VERMONT. White River Junction—Maplewood 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Dryad — Leudinghaus Lumber 
Co., reorganized and capitalized at $100,000. G. M. 
Duncan, of Portland, George L. Marsh, of Ostrander, 
and W. S. Downs, of Meskill, newly elected trustees. 


incorporated; 


Seattle—Evergreen Valley Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 
Tacoma—Marcilla Lumber Co., 
Lewis County; capital, $8,000. Organizers: W. A. 
Honey, Ae FF elson, George A. Pier and A. F. 
enkle. : 


WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Wahl Trunk Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Milwaukee—Reichow Furniture Co. amended 
articles changing firm name to Reichow-Rogahn 
Furniture Co. 

Plymouth—Plymouth Phono Parts Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Crescent—Crescent Mel- 
rose Shingle Co., incorporated. 

Vancouver—Empire Timber Products (Ltd.), in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Vancouver—Newton Logging Co. (Ltd.), 
porated; capital, $15,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Selma—aA planing mill, sawmill and 
dry kiln will be established here by A. D. Mills. 

Wetumpka—A planing mill will be established 
here by the Speer-Harris Lumber Co., which will 
take the place of one recently burned. 


FLORIDA. Rosalie—The Florida Lumber & 
Crate Co. has begun work on building a crate fac- 
tory here. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Plans have been drawn 
for a large addition to the Karges Furniture Co. 
that will cost about $75,000. 

1OWA. Davenport—The White Yard has let the 
contract for the erection of new lumber sheds, 
costing about $5,000. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The L. B. Mullins 
Lumber Co., recently organized at Pikeville, Ky., 
is planning to install two or three good sized mills 
on timber tracts recently purchased near the Vir- 
ginia line. 

LOUISIANA. Frost—R. H. and W. C. Fleming, 
of Holden, have begun the erection of a sawmill to 
ee aaa rough lumber on a tract in Livingston 

‘arish. 


MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—The Central Lum- 
ber Co. will build a double circular mill on the 
Mississippi Central railroad. 

Pelahatchie—The Gammill Lumber Co. is repair- 
ing and adding new machinery to its sawmill plant. 


OREGON. Astoria—C. H. Davis, Jr., of Port- 
land, and the Weyerhaeuser timber interests have 
purchased a tract of 32 acres on Youngs Bay and 
rumor says that one of the largest sawmills in the 
Pacific Northwest is to be erected there. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Little River—A planing 
mill will be established here by the Hammer Lum- 
ber Co. John L. Hammer, of Wilmington, N. C., 
is president of the company. 


TEXAS. Gary—W. A. Parrott is erecting a mill 
near here which will have a capacity of 12,000 to 
15,000 feet daily, with about a year’s run of tim- 
ber. Rudolph Prince, who has been associated with 
Mr. Parrott at Garrison, Texas, is building a mill 
near Douglas, Texas. 

WASHINGTON. Morton — George Chesser is 
ae a sawmill with a daily capacity of 20,000 
eet. 

Riverside—It is reported that John Morrison, of 
Bellingham, is planning the erection of a sawmill 
and box factory in this locality. 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—The Algoma Panel Co. 
will erect a two-story warehouse, 56 by 224 feet, of 
brick and mill construction. 

Oconomowoc—The American Toy Co. is contem- 
plating the erection of a factory costing $50,000. 

Shawano—Henry Catencamp will erect a sawmill 
to replace one which was burned. Capacity 40,000. 

Sheboygan—The Northern Furniture Co. and the 
National Box & Novelty Co. are reported to be 
planning new factory buildings. 

Waupaca—The Waupaca Retail Lumber Co. is 
erecting a woodworking plant, 50 by 84 feet, of brick 
and mill construction. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Greenbrier—Hedrick & Fulton re- 
cently began the operation of a sawmill. 

Searcy—R. E. Eshelman recently began a saw- 
mill operation here. 

CALIFORNIA. Alameda—The United Box Co. is 
establishing a plant in the Alameda industrial dis- 
trict and is the newest industry to locate in this 
city. The concern has taken over the old Atlas 
Gas Engine property, later the California Best Wall 
plant, and will manufacture box shooks of all 
sizes. The company is headed by W. I. Clark, of 
Oakland, with J. W. Sinclair as superintendent. 

FLORIDA. Wauchula—D. Bore will open a lum- 
ber business here. 

IDAHO. Filer—The Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
of Boise, recently began a lumber business here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The M. Stein Parlor Furni- 
ture Co., 5841 South Loomis Street, is a new con- 
cern here. 

LOUISIANA. Lafayette—The Baldwin Lumber 
Co. recently began a sawmill business. 

MICHIGAN. Jackson—Emmett C. Godfrey, for- 
merly selling for H. I. Isbell, of Elkhart, Ind., in 
Michigan for twelve years, has severed his con- 
nection with that organization and has opened a 
wholesale lumber office in Jackson. 

MISSISSIPPI. Como—The Panola Lumber: & 
Coal Co. is a new concern here. 

MONTANA. Billings—The Billings Rochdale 
Union, a new wholesale and retail lumber and coal 
concern, incorporated with a capital of $100,000, has 
begun a general merchandise business in addition 
to handling building material. 

Valier—The C. B. Schwarden Lumber Co. is a 
new business here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensbore—The Odell 
Hardware Co. has added a building material de- 
partment. 
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OREGON. Gales Creek—The Osgood Lumber Co. 
recently began !)usiness. 

TENNESSEE. Dyersburg—B. C. and Charles 
Crain, of Hopkinsville, Ky., have moved to Dyers- 
burg where they have made arrangements to start 
a new handle factory. 

Knoxville—Fourman Bros., with headquarters at 
Arcanum, Ohio, have begun a lumber business here. 

Memphis—Robert T. Cooper, for a number of 
years with the Memphis Band Mill Co., is reported 
to have organized a lumber concern of his own to 
be known as the West Memphis Lumber Co. The 
concern will do a wholesale hardwood and yellow 
pine business, with offices in the Goodwin Institute, 
_— and a retail pine yard at West Memphis, 
Ark. 

TEXAS. Cleveland—J. M. McCammon recently 
began the operation of a sawmill. 

Vernon—The Bennett Rogers Lumber Co. will 
open for business about Oct. 20. 

VERMONT. Valley—Ray H. Livermore and 
Harold Osgood, both of Greenfield, Mass., have 
bought the Stone mill at Valley, and will operate it 
on bill timber and chair stock, under the name of 
Livermore & Osgood. 

WASHINGTON. Ione—The Ohio Match Co. re- 
cently began operating a sawmill. 

Kelso—Stover & Basker have a new shingle mill. 

Spokane—The Crowley Co. has installed a saw- 
mill here. 

WISCONSIN. Amherst—The Clifford Lumber Co., 
of Stevens Point, is putting in a branch retail yard 
at Amherst. 

Eau Claire—The Whal Trunk Co. is a new con- 
cern here. 

Janesville—The Tractor City Building Co. is a 
new firm organized for the building of homes in 
Janesville and vicinity. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

MANITOBA. Altona—The Altona Lumber & 
Supply Co. has commenced business at Altona and 
is handling lumber and all kinds of builders’ sup- 
plies. J. P. Miller is manager of the company. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—The Lancaster-John- 
son Lumber Co. has had a fire which practically 
destroyed the boiler and engine rooms, with a loss 
of $3,000, covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Byron—Fire destroyed the _ entire 
stock of lumber, coal and cement, and badly dam- 
aged the buildings of the George Sherman lumber 
yard. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

IOWA. Batavia—The lumber yard of M. B. Hut- 
chinson has been badly damaged by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Dawson Springs—A sawmill be- 
longing to Dodge Bros., of this place, on the farm 
of W. J. Murphy, near here, was destroyed by fire 


on Oct. 5. The loss is about $5,000, with part in- 
surance. 

MICHIGAN. Manistee—Fire at the American 
Woodenware Co.’s plant destroyed a portion of the 
1% or and a quantity of lumber, with a loss of 

1,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Fire caused by a short cir- 
cuit in a fuse box, destroyed the furnace room at 
the North Portland Box factory recently with a 
loss of $10,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Glassport — The Glassport 
Lumber Co. has had a fire loss estimated at $5,000. 


WASHINGTON. Puyallup—The old Stevenson 
mill was destroyed by fire on Sept. 25, with a loss 
of $1,500. The mill had not been in operation re- 
cently. 

Silver Beach (Bellingham)—Sparks from the burn- 
er at the Jerns shingle mill were carried by heavy 
winds under the bolting portion of the mill and 
caused a fire of considerable size and danger. 
Prompt action on the part of the crew saved all 
except the knee bolter and the cut-off saw and en- 
gine. The damage is estimated at $6,000 

Vancouver—The sawmill of the Dayton Lumber 
Co. on Cedar Creek, twenty-five miles northwest of 
Vancouver, was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fitchburg—Lappley Bros., dealers 
in lumber, grain and implements, have had a recent 
fire loss estimated at $6,000. 

Platteville—The Platteville Lumber & Fuel Co. 
has had a loss by fire estimated at $2,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Oromocto—The large mill 
of the River Valley Lumber Co. has been destroyed 
by fire, along with the offices, millyard and lumber, 
and thirty-seven buildings, with the total loss reach- 
ing $500,000, the entire village being about wiped 
out. R. B. Smith, manager of the lumber company 
estimates its loss at about $200,000. The fire started 
beneath the engine room of the sawmill. 


HYMENEAL 


ZUNDEL-SPILLER.—E. A. Zundel, president of 
the Crocker Chair Co., of Sheboygan and Antigo, 
Wis., and with other large interests in Antigo, was 
married recently at Phoenix, Ariz., to Mrs. Leila 
W. Spiller, of Oak Park, Ill. They will make their 
home in Antigo. 








McBRIDE-BENNIS.—Miss Elsie Bennis, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. T. BE. Bennis, of Punxsutawney, 
Pa., and Clarence J. McBride, of Braddock, Pa., were 
married Sept. 30 at St. Cosmas and Damian Church, 
Punxsutawney, by Rev. John Link. Mr. McBride 
is a member of the McBride Lumber Co., of Rankin, 
Pa. The young couple will be at home after Dec. 1 
at 573 Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FINDS EUROPE GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 


[By B. O. Forbes] 


John H. Patterson, president of the National Cash 
Register Co., has just returned from an extensive tour 
of France, England, Belgium and Germany and says 
that he found the general attitude of the people over 
there is to forget the war and get down to business. 
His conclusions are based on careful investigation of 
business and economic conditions in Europe. During 
his trip Mr. Patterson came in personal contact with 
many of the most influential business men on the conti- 
nent, as well as leading governmental officials in the 
countries he visited. He returns feeling that in the 
League of Nations lies the only sure foundation for 
world peace and progress. 

Mr. Patterson’s study of conditions in Germany is 
especially interesting, as his party of business execu- 
tives was the first, having large interests in Germany, 
to reach the German capital since the war. 

“In France, for instance,” said Mr. Patterson, ‘‘con- 
ditions were much better than we had expected to find 
them. We naturally looked for the horrible results of 
war immediately upon our arrival. We had forgotten 
that after all only about one-third of the country had 
actually been fought over.” Mr. Patterson continued : 


But as we passed from Havre to Paris we saw the 
French people working in the fields harvesting the 
bountiful crops. And judging from the smokestacks 
the manufacturing centers appeared to be getting back 
to normal conditions. In Paris it was encouraging to 
see the people actively and cheerfully going about their 
business. The streets were full of bustling crowds; 
the cafes and theaters well patronized. 

We spent two days visiting the devastated regions 
about Soissons, Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood. 
We saw the French people returning to their destroyed 
farms and reclaiming the waste lands. At many points 
they were rebuilding homes and other buildings. 

Will Come Back Quicker Than in 1870 


From what we saw thruout France it seems probable 
that this country will come back even quicker than it 
did after the Franco-Prussian War, 

Of course France has temporarily lost the productive 
power of her devastated regions, but on the other hand 
she has gained Alsace-Lorraine and will receive in- 
one this time, instead of being forced to pay 
them. 

In addition, from a business point of view, France 
has learned much from America. She has seen our 
methods of railroad construction and operation; she 
has seen American engineering feats which staggered 
the imagination; she has seen the advantage to be 
gained by the use of modern machinery. These things 
can not but exert a far reaching influence upon the 
rapid expansion of French industry and commerce. 

Germany Ready to Go Ahead 


We traveled from Paris to Berlin on military passes 
and the secretary of the Berlin Chamber of Commerce 
said that ours was the first party of American business 
executives having large interests in Germany to reach 
the capital. Going by the way of Coblenz and Cologne. 
we noted that in both these cities retail business seemed 
good. Street cars and other means of transportation 
appeared to be normal. 

owhere in Germany did we find an expressed 
intention to evade payment of the indemaity. The 
Germans have always respected force and they realize 
that they must abide by the result of the struggle. 


/ 


Germany has been hard hit by the war. Her rail- 
road systems and rolling stock have depreciated greatly. 
The value of the mark, normally worth about 23 cents, 
has fallen below 4 cents in American money. 

The German war debt is of course tremendous—owed 
for the most part to her own people. The new Govern- 
ment’s system of taxation is falling most heavily upon 
the well-to-do classes and the present Government gen- 
erally seems to have the support of the people. How- 
ever, the military party, altho out of its uniform, is 
still a power not to be lost sight of. Bolshevism 
seems to be about over. 

Mr. Patterson was asked what the Germans needed 
most to get back to norma! conditions, He answered: 


The ratification of the peace treaty first of all and a 
definite statement of the maximum amount of the 
indemnities she must pay. Until she knows this she 
will continue to pull a long face in order to secure the 
best possible terms. 

After that she will need food, of which there is still 
a tremendous scarcity. Then she will need steam coal 
for her industries ; she will need raw materials such as 
— cotton, copper, oils, hides etc., and considerable 
credit. 

Belgium Progressive and Confident 


Most of us think of Belgium as a sort of No Man’s 
Land, but as we passed thru this sturdy little country 
we were amazed to note the fine growing crops every- 
where. Thruout the devastated parts of Belgium we 
found the same progress being made in reclaiming waste 
lands and rebuilding homes as we had found in France. 

Agriculturally, Belgium is almost on her feet again, 
and altho her industries are still in an unsettled condi- 
tion, considerable progress is being made in rebuilding 
mills and factories and in recovering machinery stolen 
by the Germans. Much more rapid progress will be 
made as s90n as Belgium begins to receive her indem- 
nity payments. 

When questioned as to what single phase of his trip 
had most impressed him as an American, Mr. Pat- 
terson answered: 


Everywhere we went in Europe we found the people 
basing their hopes for the future upon America. They 
feel that only with the help of this country can their 
continued peace and me aged be assured. 

Morally we are obligated to do all we can to help 
Europe get upon her feet and, in addition, the United 
States has a selfish interest in the rehabilitation of all 
European countries, because our prosperity is inter- 
linked with theirs—at the bottom of all prosperity 
and civilization is peace—and the cornerstone is the 
league of nations. 


Advocates League of Nations 


It is not perfect—this league of nations—but it is 
the best we can get, and we may never get even that 
if we continue to waste time talking about it. 

Not a single one of the many prominent business 
men, military authorities and officials we met in Europe 
had a word to say against the treaty and the league 
of nations. Whenever the opportunity occurred they 
all urged me to use what influence I could when I 
returned to America to hasten their adoption. 

If the league of nations does nothing else it will 
furnish a moral code for nations. It will set up inter- 
national commandments, even were no military force 
provided to enforce its rulings. The present league of 
nations is the — hope for discouraging war and 
maintaining peace in the future. Under the league of 
nations war will be a worldwide outlaw. 




























'ARMERS everywhere put their ‘ 
O.K. on OK Products. The 

splendid reputation gained by 
these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 


gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers. You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable and Sanit Stock and 
‘oultry Waterers, Self Feeders for 
hogs, dozens of other specialties and 
Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses. 

Farmers Pleased With Results 
OK Products rich_ dividends in 
the improved health and rapid growth 
of all farm animals. ey provide 
pure clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertisin 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all to you. Our goods are OK—our 
selling plan is OK. 


K Phillip Bernard 











1903 Floyd Avenue, 
ey SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 











The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876 
CHICAGO " NEW YORK. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 












IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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: West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

PITTSBURGH, PA. = 
ce 
GET OUR 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitsSpunci PA. 


\ @ Fes. 8 Cer. wy 


a 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
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‘Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siting, Collins, Flooring, Sash, Doors, oe. Winton 


s and Mouldings. Also Red 
Siding and Fir Doors. 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., fagin2™, 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











Michigan Hard Maple 527° 


:, (4-4 to 16-4 No, 1 Com. & Btr. B d 
Can ship 1445-4 & 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 




















The Hardwood Position in France 
[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Representative] 


BRUSSELS, Bextcium, Sept. 12.—As previously 
pointed out in this correspondence, the future posi- 
tion of American lumber on the French and Belgian 
markets can not now be discussed with any degree of 
authority, because these markets and the world lumber 
trade in general are yet so dislocated and capable of 
unexpected changes that there is no really reliable 
foundation on which to base any statements as to what 
the future will bring. In a situation such as the 
present it always is dangerous to deal with conjectures ; 
but there are a few facts which will have an important 
bearing on the American lumber trade with this part 
of the world which have already been conclusively 
ascertained. 

In a recent article appearing in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN* it was told how the Germans during their 
occupation of northern France and Belgium deforested 
great sections of these countries and in their retreat 
were forced to abandon a vast number of the logs they 
had cut, which the French are now manufacturing 
against reconstruction needs. In a previous article,** 
it was shown at length that much timber is being 
salvaged from the ruined houses in the devastated 
area; that millions upon millions of feet of perfectly 
usable material is and will be extracted from the 
trenches, dugouts and other military works; that the 
Allied military sawmills, constructed to manufacture 
lumber for war purposes, are now manufacturing for 
peaceful uses vast quantities of logs felled by the 
forest engineers; that the peasants are cleaning up the 
war torn forests in such a way as to make them yield 
important quantities of lumber, among other things. 


It has been pointed out that altho this stuff is so 
scattered over the vast battle area, as well as before 
and behind, that no attempt to calculate its amount 
could yet be made, there is a very large quantity of 
lumber available in France, and in Belgium in a 
smaller measure, that is usable and certainly will have 
a great influence on importations within the immediate 
future at least. All this stuff will be put to use, in 
one way or another—the salvage in building construc- 
tion and the freshly cut material both in construction 
and manufacturing. It is only logical that France, 
during the war having suffered financially so severely 
as to make imperative the very strictest economy in 
every direction, is not going to import high priced 
foreign wood while there is free lumber lying around 
within its own borders. It will take some time, even 
with a virtual reconstruction boom and a sudden revival 
of industry, to consume all this stuff; and neither of 
these is an immediate possibility because of the nature 
of things over here. 

Most of the material referred to is hardwoods, with 
oak predominating ; hence there is enough of hardwood 
in France and Belgium to keep them going for some 
time. Oak is the most abundant tree in France and is 
the staple wood there. So first among the various 
competitors that the American hardwood shipper is 
sure to meet on the French market will be the native 
oak. Perhaps, after the present supply of felled logs 
has been consumed, there will not be much native oak 
coming on the market for some years. France during 
the war was forced to cut twenty years ahead of its 
scientifically prepared forestry program and besides 
lost entire forests thru German logging, and this will 
have to be made good by afforestation and careful hus- 
bandry of the remaining forests. But the forestry 
program applies only to the State forests and as there 
is much timber owned privately with which the State 
has nothing to do, the chances are that the privately 
owned timber will be exploited in a limited way and 
that some native oak will come on the market right 
along from these sources. 


Then there are the Austrian and German oaks and 
other hardwoods. Austria has large tho poorly devel- 
oped forests, and the finest oak in the world. It is 
a particular favorite with the European furnutire 
trade and is eagerly sought after by all markets. 
France wants all of this oak she can get and she is 
going to let Austria pay a part of its war indemnity 
thru a supply of it. It is even likely that French 
capital will assist in the development of the Austrian 
forests, thus insuring a steady and ample supply. 
This is being talked about seriously in Paris and such 
a development would be no surprise. With the present 
state of development any large supply of Austrian 
oak can not be expected, because the production facili- 
ties are comparatively small, and the French are wise 
enough not to demand such a large proportion of the 
production as would cripple Austrian industry in any 
way, for fear that that would interfere with the all 
important thing—the payment of indemnities. 


Germany also will have a chance to repay part of 
her indemnities thru a supply of timber from her 
great forests. The French forest service has had ex- 
perts in the field carefully surveying and appraising 
the German forests. These experts reported a total 
of 35,000,000 acres of very superior forest land. The 
yerman trees, they reported, because of the scientific 
forest culture practiced by the Government, are on an 
average double the diameter of the Swedish trees, for 
instance—which means that 35,000,000 acres of 
German forests would equal 70,000,000 acres of 
Swedish. What amount of lumber will be required 
from the Germans is not known, but undoubtedly it 





* The article referred to appeared in the Sept. 20 
issue, page 52. 


** This article appeared in the issue of Aug. 16, 
Pages 56-57. 


will be heavy, to compensate for much of the French 
timber lost, or calculated as lost during the war. 

A third and very important source of supply will be 
the colonial forests in Africa. France just now is in 
the throes of an agitation for the fuller settlement and 
exploitation of its African colonies, and Belgium never 
prized Congo as much as she now does. It has been a 
French scheme of some years’ standing to exploit its 
colonial forests, bring the wood to France in the log 
and manufacture it there. This suggests the likelihood 
of a future important market in France for American 
woodworking machinery, in which connection the 
article on woodworking machinery in Europe which 
appeared in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
might be of interest.7 

Another source of probable competition will be Japan. 
Before the war the shippers of Japanese oak and ash 
began an invasion of European markets, particularly 
the British market, and met with very fair success. 
The quality of the oak especially was very good and 
prices were low compared with all other oaks, the 
only objection to Japanese oak being the short lengths 
in which it arrived. During the war this growing 
trade of course was stopped, but it is known that the 
Japanese are laying elaborate plans for a renewed 
exploitation of the European markets; and the French 
are counting on it. And speaking of woods from dis- 
tant lands it might be well to mention the fact that 
the Brazilian cabinet woods will one of these days 
make their appearance as an important factor on the 
European markets. The United States market saw 
none or very little of the small prewar Brazilian 
production, but much of it was shipped in the log 
to the British and continental markets where it sold 
readily at high prices. Of course, these are woods 
which, like mahogany, are not in the line of the 
American shipper and which he might not regard as 
likely to give him any direct competition.. But it 
nevertheless is well to realize that the Brazilian hard- 
woods will some day bea staple on the world’s markets 
and that the competitive elements are by no means 
absent. They have a strong hold on the fancies of the 
cabinet maker, and as he is one of the chief consumers 
of American hardwoods this is a point not to be forgot- 
ten. 

The conclusions to be reached from these facts, 
however, need not be pessimistic. They narrow down 


‘ the European market prospects considerably but cer- 


tainly do not eliminate them. It is impossible at 
present to predict the size and character of the future 
demand but it seems entirely reasonable to believe that 
there will be a ready market abroad for anything in 
the way of hardwoods that the manufacturers will be 
prepared to ship there. It is only desirable that no 
erroneous ideas of this proposition be entertanied. 
In thinking of the future market it is well to regard 
it simply as a good and desirable export proposition, 
but certainly not as being the opportunity of ages and 
likely to go wild after the hardwood products of 
America, at any kind of a price and on any conditions. 


{This article, Selling Europe American Machinery, 
appeared on page 65 of the Aug. 16 issue. 





Building Materials in South America 


The requirements for construction materials and 
machinery in Chile, Peru and Ecuador are set forth 
in detail in a book of two hundred pages recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. It is a report made 
by W. W. Ewing, trade commissioner of the bureau, who 
was sent to study these markets at first hand for the 
Government. It appears that theré is much construction 
and building work going on in Chile, where the Public 
Works Department has considerable work in hand. 
As an instance, there were plans for railway work 
nearly completed at the time the report was made 
amounting to over $12,000,000. During 1917, 35 pro- 
jects with an estimated cost of over $1,000,000 were 
finished. Of these, five were for water supplies, six 
for repairs to wharves, three for repairs to jetties, 
four for wharves and sea walls, and twelve for sewers. 
There was also begun thirteen additional projects in 
1917 and the Public Works Department had under in- 
spection the execution of twenty-five contracts of a 
total value of $887,538. There was also a consider- 
able amount of irrigation work under way. 

There are many things in Chile requiring develop- 
ment—the railroads, the enormous hydraulic assets, 
the vast wealth in nitrate, the copper and other mines, 
the agricultural resources, and the great forests of the 
south. With the development of its hydraulic power 
the central section of Chile may become a great manu- 
facturing center. With the investment of capital, the 
application of American talent, and the use of Chilean 
labor, good returns may be had. 

The time is ripe in Peru for the sale of construction 
materials, and there are possibilities of making some 
good contracts. The country has entered upon a 
period of prosperity. The government is progressive. 
The war has enriched the Peruvians who, a little un- 
certain how to invest their gains, are in many in- 
stances buying up lands and old houses and are pre- 
paring to rebuild with modern structures possessing 
all sanitary conveniences. 

The financial condition of the Peruvian Government 
has been greatly improved, the income having in- 
creased more than 30 percent, the result being that 
work has been begun on several new public buildings, 
and it is expected that work on others will soon fol- 
low. Impetus is being added to this activity by the 
fact that on July 28, 1921, the centennial of the in- 
dependence of Peru will be celebrated, and much con- 
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struction work is contemplated in preparation for this 
event. 

Some of the products that may be readily sold in 
Peru are southern pine and Douglas fir, which will 
find a market in Peru so long as the native forests of 
the country remain undeveloped. These opportunities 
for doing an e\port business are fully set forth in a 
publication soli at 20 cents a copy by the Superintend- 
ent of Documeits, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and by all district and coiperative offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
The title is “Construction Materials and Machinery in 
Chile, Peru and Ecuador,” Special Agents Series No. 
175. 





The Chilean Furniture Market 


Largely because of the climate, the building laws 
of the west coast countries of South America require 
that ceilings of all dwellings be much higher than 
is usual in homes in the United States. For this rea- 
son, American consuls report that much furniture 
imported from the United States has not been ac- 


ceptable as it has appeared diminutive and out of . 


proportion in houses with high ceilings. Certain 
European manufacturers have met this architectural 
difficulty by sending out representatives who, by their 
knowledge of interior decoration, were able to provide 
suitable wall decorations, coverings and arrangements 
of furniture so as to give pleasing effects. 

Chile perhaps furnishes the best market of the 
west coast countries, its rich resources having at- 
tracted many wealthy foreigners who are able and de- 
sirous of buying imported furniture. There is gener- 
ally a greater demand for the best grades of imported 
furniture because the cheaper grades are produced 
locally. The French manufacturers obtained a good 
share of Chile’s trade in fine house furniture before 
the war, it being the custom of the wealthy Chilean 
families to travel in Europe and bring from France 
suites of furniture for their homes. 

Much office equipment and some house furniture is 
imported from the United States, but in general manu- 
facturers from this country have not been much inter- 
ested in developing this market, nor have they obtained 
able and energetic representatives to promote the sale 
of their goods. Accurate information concerning cli- 
mate, customs and other peculiarities of this market 
are necessary to the growth of the American furniture 
trade on the South American west coast. In fact, 
technical knowledge and an ability to adapt products 
to South American needs is the secret of trade suc- 
cess on that continent. In fact, it is said to be of more 
real value than even a knowledge of the Spanish 
language. 

The report on “Furniture Markets of Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia and Equador, issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce as No. 176 of the special 
agents’ series, is invaluable to the furniture manu- 
facturer who is interested in these countries from a 
sales standpoint. It will guide him to the intelligent 
transaction of business, which is so essential to suc- 
cess in the South American field. 


Notes of Foreign Trade Interest 


Dr. Hannibal Porto, member of the Brazilian com- 
mercial delegation in London, is quoted in a British 
journal as declaring that the huge untouched hardwood 
forests of the Amazon Valley constitute one of Brazil’s 
chief reserves of wealth, which can not long remain 
a neglected source of supply. There are magnificent 
hardwoods suitable for cabinet making, ship building 
and other construction work. Great areas are still un- 
explored, but with a network of navigable rivers avail- 
able for water transport it is only a question of time 
when these great woodlands will be made to yield their 
wealth. He suggested that the United Kingdom, which 
already has invested large sums in Amazonian enter- 
prise, has here a fertile field for development work. 





Ernest W. Tickle, of Tickle, Bell & Co., prominent 
Liverpool hardwood brokers, will soon arrive in this 
country for a flying visit to various lumber and com- 
mercial centers. Mr. Tickle plans making sixteen 
cities in the twenty-three days which he has at his 
disposal on this side of the Atlantic. This will be Mr. 
Tickle’s second visit to this country this year, he having 
spent about ten weeks here early last spring. 





A Swedish firm has requested the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to put it in touch with manu- 
facturers of hickory, with a view to securing ski stock. 
This stock is desired in the following dimensions: 
Eight feet by 3% by 1% inches; 7% feet by 3% by 1% 
inches and 9% feet by 3% by 1% inches. 





Lumbermen interested in shipping to countries whose 
standard of measurement is metric would find inter- 
esting the 1919 edition of Metric Weights and Meas- 
urements. It contains a clear discussion of the metric 
system and a table of metric equivalents for such frac- 
tional parts of an inch as are much used in domestic 
lumber trade. Single copies can be had for 20 cents 
each from American Metric Association, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Regarding unsalable sizes, a British trade journal 
says that 2x3-, 2x4-, 2x5-inch etc., usually so largely 
employed in London, are now inquired for in only small 
quantities, while 2x41%4- and 2x5%%-inch stock is still 
more unsalable. As for 24-inch battens, these were 
always a sort of drug on the British market; there are 
rather considerable quantities of them now on hand 
and the holders find great difficulty in getting rid of 
them. The stock of 244x6- and 214x6%-inch stuff is 
far too substantial. Many of the cargoes bought by the 
Government buyer consisted of wood originally intended 
for the French and Belgian markets but brought to 
Britain irrespective of current requirements, either in 
the belief that wood of any kind would be salable or 
thru sheer carelessness, There is only a small market 
for 24-inch battens, except for the 214x7-inch stuff. 
Moreover, many parcels, undoubtedly for the conti- 
nental markets, are cut to metric lengths instead of 
to the English measure, which of course is a further 
handicap to their sale. 





| SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





All millwork factories are very busy and most of 
them report orders enough on file to keep them run- 
ning to utmost capacity that labor conditions will 
permit until after the beginning of next year. Con- 
tractors complain at the long delay often experienced 
in getting special work needed to complete buildings. 
Building is very lively, taking the country as a whole, 
and there is no prospect of any let up until cold 
weather compels a slowing down of operations, 


There is a scarcity of some of the more popular 
sizes of window glass, and this condition is likely to 
become more marked as the season advances. Produc- 
tion is reduced by unfavorable labor conditions, while 
at the same time the demand is unusually heavy. 
Some apprehension is felt by glass manufacturers with 
regard to the fuel situation, some of them having 
already received notice that they can not be supplied 
with natural gas during the latter part of the fall 
season, which may force some of the factories to close 
before finishing their intended quota of production. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are still badly behind on their orders and are making 
great efforts to get out material wanted for buildings 
nearing completion. Many houses are waiting for 
doors and windows, with people ready to move in. 
No fancy work is being taken on now, no orders ex- 
cept for plain doors, windows and moldings being 
accepted. The factories are catching up gradually 
and fewer new orders are being taken. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
shows up in a healthy way and in much better volume 
than a year ago. The only thing likely to cause cur- 
tailment, so far as the lumbermen can see, is the 
development of further labor troubles in industrfal 
plants, and just now these fortunately appear to be 
on the wane, 


Manufacturers of millwork in Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
port a steady improvement in business and an in- 
crease of orders sufficient to carry them into the first 
quarter of the new year. ‘They still complain of a 
shortage of lumber and of the difficulty of keeping up 
the requisite supply of dry stocks, and are willing to 
pay current quotations for prompt delivery of what 
they need. Inquiries on new work are numerous, and 
indicate a steady interest in house building, with an 
increasing tendency toward a broadening of the build- 
ing-for-the-market movement. FEasier financial con- 
ditions help in this direction, the banks now being 





stocked with a surplus of loanable funds that they are 
glad to invest in such development work. This situa- 
tion has not existed since the war restrictions were 
laid down and bank reserves began to be conserved 
for the war loan campaigns, Now these funds are 
available again and speculative builders are quick to 
take advantage of the credits to be secured. It is 
believed that by next spring this source of credit will 
have so broadened as to furnish a means for building 
operations never before equalled in this territory. 


The members of the Baltimore (Md.) sash and door 
trade remain in a decidedly hopeful attitude. They 
are still getting more orders than they can take care 
of and the factories have not yet begun to catch up 
with the inquiries that are sent out. Delays in mak- 
ing shipments are frequent, for the reason that the 
factories are unable to turn out stocks fast enough. 
These plants have been augmenting their capacity of 
late, but the calls upon them seem also to have grown, 
and it looks as tho some time would elapse before a 
normal output would be reached. Even this would 
not meet the situation entirely, for the requirements 
of the builders are likely to be abnormally large for 
an indefinite period and the sash and door factories 
must therefore do better than they have done under 
normal conditions. The range of prices is either very 
firm or higher. Revisions of quotations upward are 
still in order and a prospect of prosperity for an in- 
definite period looms before the trade. 


A slackening in the feverish activity that has pre- 
vailed in the sash and door market is reported by 
Tacoma (Wash.) mills handling this class of busi- 
ness. While orders have decreased the general tone 
of the market is more healthy and prices are becom- 
ing more stabilized. ‘The lack of cars dominates the 
entire situation and is responsible for the falling off 
in the demand. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have all the business they can take care of. The door 
factories around the Bay are operating at about nor- 
mal rate of production. Finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills have more 
business offered than can be taken on. Prices have 
advanced $2 on No. 3 shop and better and cut sash 
and door stock has an advancing tendency. Moldings 
have advanced two points. Good eastern shipments 
are being made and there is a fair supply of cars at 
most of the mills. 


HARDWOODS 





Complete Assortment 
of 


Basswood, Birch 
‘Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


a 
ee ‘~ 2. 9 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 


in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 











HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anythin 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice o Ar 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














< An int ti itio: 
The Cost of Growing Timber 47° r:0ts"sna figures 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Permanent 


Marks Are 
Now Assured 


lumbermen who 
use our water- 
proof crayons. 
For more than 75 
years we have been making crayons that 
will not wash or brush off—the kind insur- 
ing permanent marking on your lumber. 
On your next order specify. 


American Acme Crayons 











a: The Old Fajthe ul” Cigyons 





A Crayon for Every Purpose 


Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write for Free Samples Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 





81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., © Chicago, i. 


HARDWOODS 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter 
where you are located, we have some- 
thing of interest to tell you about our 





























Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Weship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber 











“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


SAWED SAWED \& 
TONGUED AND GROOYED, END HATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CQ. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











INLAND EMPIRE REPORTS BUSINESS GOOD 





Orders Are Abundant, But Car Shortage Hinders Shipments — Outlook Is Favor- 
able for Continued Prosperity 





SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 4.—September proved to be 
the record month of the year for building permits and 
City Building Inspector George Mackie sees as a good 
indication of better home building the issuance of 
twelve permits for new residences to cost approxi- 
mately $46,500, or almost $4,000 per house. During 
the month 156 permits were issued for buildings to 
cost $394,115. 

Huntington Taylor, president of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, addressed the 
Coeur d’Alene chamber of commerce this week explain- 
ing plans for inducing settlers to come to Coeur 
d’Alene and which would include at the same time 
men capable of working in the various mills there. 
The principal idea in bringing such people there, he 
said, was to give them an opportunity of establishing 
permanent homes on tracts of land near by, and thus 
do away with hiring men who go to the town to work 
for a short while and then leave. Mr. Taylor’s idea is 
to, have representatives of the mills at Coeur d’Alene 
hold a conference with a committee of the chamber of 
commerce to work out the details. The chamber of 
commerce appointed on the committee Mayor H. P. 
Glindeman, H. A. Sampson, A. A. Crane, C. D. Stevens 
and Judge R. N. Dunn. 

Cc. D. Stevens, well known lumberman of Coeur 
d’Alene, was one of the lucky Inland Empire citizens 
to be given a ride in the big Martin bombing airplane 
which stopped here this week on its trip “around 
the rim” of the United States. The plane made a side 
trip from Spokane to Coeur d’Alene and gave an 
exhibition flight over the latter town. 

The Hedlund Box & Lumber Co. is completing the 
erection of a planing mill here. This will add one 
more big unit to the Hedlund plant here, which is now 
engaged in the manufacture of boxes, windows and 
door frames for national markets. The company has 
large holdings of timber in Stevens County, in eastern 
Washington, sufficient to run the plant for several 
years. The Hedlund establishment here now covers an 
area of three blocks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Insinger have moved to 
Tacoma, where Mr. Insinger has bought an interest in 
the American Wood Pipe Co. Mr. Insinger has been 
a prominent young business man of Spokane and was 
a captain in the army during the war, being overseas 
with the 77th division. 

“We are now estimating the population of Spokane 
at 135,000 and if we build homes fast enough the 
population will grow between now and Jan. 1, when 
the census will be taken,’’ stated James A. Ford, secre- 
tary of the Spokane chamber of commerce. “But we 
can not keep the people here unless we build more 
homes,” he added. A. L. Porter, secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, is another 
who estimates Spokane population at 135,000 at the 
present time. 

Morton Macartney, former city engineer in Spokane 
but now secretary-treasurer of the Northern Cedar 
Co., has gone to Minneapolis in connection with com- 
pany business. He reported a brisk demand for cedar 
posts, poles and piling this week before leaving and 
says it is not a question of getting orders but of the 
ability of the company to turn out its products, 

“Logging operations in the vicinity of Ione, Wash., 
are rather quiet now,” stated A. D. Monroe, logging 
operator who was in Spokane this week. “The Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. is running but one shift because 
it can not get the logs to run more. The Ohio Match 
Co. is doing some logging, as is the Rogers Lumber Co., 
of Newport. The latter company has a small mill at 
Ione which is to be moved to Newport later this fall.’’ 

“Considerable logging is going on in the district 
about Orient, Wash.,’’ said J. Duffield, a Spokane 
visitor this week. ‘I have been running a sawmill at 
Rock Cut and later my father, T. L. Duffield, will 
operate a mill at Orient.” 

“Lumber conditions are about the same as they 
have been for the last several weeks,” stated J. M. 
Richards, well known lumber broker. “It is difficult 
to tell when a change may come, but certainly the 
mills at the present time are kept busy with the orders 
that come to them without going after any more busi- 
ness.” 

U. 8. Anderson, prominent cedar pole man of Ione, 
Wash., with Mrs. Anderson and Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Jones, of Ione, have returned from Seattle by auto 
and were in Spokane Wednesday on their way home. 
Mr. Anderson spent a day fishing in the Sound and was 
rewarded with the catch of an 18-pound salmon, 

The following story is being told in Spokane about 
A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber Co., of 
Chicago. Mr. Barker was about to start on a busi- 
ness trip from Chicago to the Coast. “It’s a wonder 
you wouldn’t load up your car and take some of your 
friends along,’’ was the comment made to him. So he 
thought it over—so the story goes—and finally car- 
ried out the suggestion. He passed thru Spokane 
last week with his Locomobile “loaded to the guards” 
with friends who were thoroly enjoying their trip and 
were enthusiastic in their praise of the western 
country. 

The third quarterly meeting of the Potlatch Tim- 
ber Protective Association will be held Oct. 18 in 
Spokane. Reports of losses and expenses incurred 
during the season will be presented and questions 
involving the expenditure of large sums of money in 
the interest of the organization will be passed upon. 
Maj. F. A. Fenn, assistant district forester of Mis- 
soula, Mont., will discuss with owners a plan to ex- 
change cut and burned over lands adjacent to national 
forests for additional forest timber and other rights. 

B. A. Lindsley, member of the Lindsley Brothers 


Co., dealers in cedar posts, poles and piling, who has 
been a member of the Spokane school board for the 
last two years, has formally resigned and will drop 
the school board work Dec. 1. For the last year 
he has been chairman of the finance committee. Pres- 
sure of private business is the cause of his resigning. 
He and his brother, S. P. Lindsley, left yesterday 
morning for a three weeks’ trip east, during which 
they will spend some time at their Chicago office. 

According to announcement made at Missoula 
Thursday, R. H. Rutledge, who has been for several 
months acting district forester of district No. 1 with 
headquarters at Missoula, has been appointed to that 
position permanently. Mr. Rutledge had filled the 
position since the departure of F. A. Silcox two years 
ago to enter war work. Glen A. Smith, who has been 
in charge of the fire fighting this season and who is 
supervisor of the Kootenai forest, is to be assistant 
district forester in charge of grazing. 

Preliminary plans for the construction of a munici- 
pal memorial auditorium, Spokane’s need of such a 
structure and present opportunities offered for the 
erection of a lasting civic center, were brought forth 
by members of a board at a meeting Thursday night. 
An executive committee and officers were elected to 
earry on the work. 

O. H. Johnson, who has been connected with the 
Polleys Lumber Co. at Missoula for some time, arrived 
in Spokane this week with Mrs. Johnson. He reports 
the lumber business flourishing around the Montana 
town. 

“The Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. is more concerned 
right now with getting out old orders than about 
new business,” stated E. F. Wales, Spokane manager 
of the company. ‘We are hampered considerably by 
the car shortage at the present time.’’ Mr. Wales 
formerly was with the Dalkena Lumber Co., here. He 
succeeded G. A. Rogers as Spokane manager of the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co, on Sept. 15, when Mr. 
Rogers went to Ione, Wash,, to become resident gen- 
eral manager of the Ione Lumber & Pole Co. 

“The outlook for the next few months is very good,” 
stated E, F. C. Van Dissel, president of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co. “Every one connected with the lumber 
industry is very busy, and, while we are hampered as 
usual at this time of year by a slight car shortage, 
everything is moving along nicely. Our mill in Spokane 
is running two shifts for the first time. This is be- 
cause our mill at Springdale is shut down. We are 
pretty well cut out around the Springdale plant and 
expect to move the mill which has been closed there 
to a point about twenty miles away. We hope to get 
the mill moved this fall.” 

Because of the unprecedented demand for forest 
rangers by the big lumber companies of the West, by 
the national forestry department and by the State 
lumber departments, the University of Idaho has estab- 
lished a ranger course in the school of forestry. Idaho 
ranks fourth in the United States in timber wealth 
and the interest in forestry is shown by the fact 
that the enrollment at the university at Moscow in the 
school of forestry has trebled this year. The ranger 
course, which has just been provided for by Dean 
F. G. Miller, is a three-year course. 

Inland Empire lumbermen will have an opportunity 
to meet representatives of the internal revenue de- 
partment in Spokane to discuss the general purposes 
of the questionnaire recently sent out to all lumber 
companies and to answer specific questions which arise 
in its preparation in connection with the income tax. 
The meetings will be held at the Davenport Hotel here 
Oct. 8 and 9. In addition forest valuation engineers 
from the same department will be in Spokane later and 
will be available for consultation. They will be here 
Oct. 22 to 25, Nov. 12 to 15 and Dec. 3 to 6. Many 
lumbermen are planning to attend these meetings to 
gain information on both of these subjects. 

Lumber companies recently raised the price of board 
for their employees from $1 to $1.25 a day, and in the 
mills and camps where there were any I. W. W.’s the 
increase was made the cause of more or less disturb- 
ance. In most of the places, however, the trouble 
was only nominal and did not amount to much. The 
Potlatch Lumber Co. had the most trouble of any of 
the companies. The mill and camps in the Elk River 
district were hampered for a time, but the company 
expects to continue operations after the short delay 
caused by the I. W. W. members walking out. The 
companies claim that even with the increase of 25 
cents a day the charge does not cover the actual cost 
of feeding the men. 

Sam Merrill, president of the National Lumber Co., 
who has returned after a five months’ sojourn in 
southern California, says he returned to find lumber 
conditions upside down. “Since I left here there has 
certainly been a revolution in the lumber world,” said 
Mr. Merrill today. ‘I have given up trying to figure 
out what will happen next, altho I really believe we 
have reached the peak as far as prices are concerned. 
I do not think prices will go any higher, bunt, I am also 
convinced it will be a long time before prices drop. 
There are a lot of other things that will have to be- 
come cheaper before lumber prices fall.”’ Mr, Merrill 
went to California for his health and returned much 
improved. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., made a short trip to the Coast this week. 

Four members of the Weyerhaeuser family are 
spending several days in the Inland Empire looking 
over their extensive lumber interests. R. F. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Cloquet, Minn., C. O. Weyerhaeuser, of 
Little Falls, Minn., and J. P. Weyerhaeuser and his 
son, Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, arrived 
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here this week and are visiting their mills together. 

Leslie M. Bullen, sales manager of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., is away on a two weeks’ vacation. One 
of the chief recrvation stunts he has planned is mov- 


ing. M. F. Bi-siop is taking his place at the Mc- 
Goldrick offices ‘is week and next. 

J. A. Adair, who has been stationed at Tacoma as 
a representative of the Newbegin Lumber Co., of 
Duluth, was a Spokane visitor this week. He has 


been transferred to Des Moines, Iowa, where he will 
be with the same company. He stopped in Spokane 
to locate stocks and get in closer touch with the lum- 
bermen of this district before going to Iowa, 

Cc. Fred Smith, president of the Brockway-Smith 
Corporation, of Boston, stopped off in Spokane this 
week on his way home from the Coast. He was look- 
ing up sash and door stocks while here. 

According to a statement made today at Wallace, 
Idaho, by Gen. Robert M. McWade, Federal mediator, 


who has been working with miners and operators in 
the Coeur d’Alene mining district to bring about an 
agreement, “here is a possibility that formal action 
will be taken next week which will result in the 
settling of the difficulties and the starting up of the 
mines once more. This will mean much to the lumber 
concerns in that district as the mines use many tim- 
bers and lots of lumber in their work. 

Sheriff George L Reid was today making prepara- 
tions for disorders which, it is feared, may occur in 
connection with the trial of twenty-eight I. W. W. in 
Superior court Monday. Lumberjacks were arriving 
in Spokane today for the reported two fold purpose 
of protesting an increase in board from $1.00 to $1.25 
per day and to join in the rumored demonstration 
during the 1. W. W. trial. “I will be prepared for 
eventualities, but I do not really expect any distur- 
bance,” said Sheriff Reid today after a conference 
with city officials. 





News of American 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct. 6.—Despite material shortages, advancing prices 
and a dearth of labor, it is expected that the lumber 
business especially in connection with housing projects 
will show a record for September in that double the 
amount of frame construction was done as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1918. Numerous 
building projects are announced that seem to insure 
continued building construction, at least until very 
cold weather, among them being the development of a 
summer colony near Madison at which 400 homes will 
be built; another at East Cleveland where thirty-eight 
houses are to be built; and in Berea, a Cleveland 
suburb, where residents of the community are promot- 
ing a corporation among themselves and plan to build 
fifty houses. 

A relief in the shortage of wooden shingles that has 
existed here for some time has been effected in a 
measure by the construction of a warehouse by the 
Reserve Lumber Co., whose plant, it is claimed, is 
stocked with sufficient material to meet any unusual 


demand. ’ 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 7.—Hardwood manufacturers are optimistic 
regarding the trade outlook. Logs are coming in more 
freely now that they have for several months past, and 
while log prices are high local lumber manufacturers 
believe they will be no lower for the next several 
months. The car shortage situation in this section has 
not improved and shippers are being urged to load and 
unload cars promptly. The retail trade keeps pace 
with the wholesale trade and planing mills are being 
operated on steady time. Stocks are reported low by 
many of the manufacturers and yard men in this 
section and because of this it is pointed out that no 
material reduction in lumber prices may be looked for 
before the first of next year, if then. Sash and door 
men report a nice gain in business in September over 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Sawmill men and owners of wood consuming plants 
in Evansville will take an active interest in the Evans- 
ville centennial exposition to be held at Bosse Field 
here from Oct. 14 to 24. The event is expected to 
attract over a hundred thousand visitors and many of 
the local manufacturers will have exhibits in the large 
exhibition halls. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Marinette at present looks more like it did 
in the olden lumbering days, when there were many 
lumber mills here, for the river is well filled with 
lumber freighters. This activity follows the leasing 
of the island site of the former N. Ludington Co. by 
the Republic Lumber Co., late of Chicago, for storage 
purposes. The headquarters maintained by the Repub- 
lic company in Detroit and two other Michigan points 
will be closed and all shipments will be made from 
Marinette, greatly augmenting local lumbering activ- 
ities. 

The J. W. Wells hardwood mill in Menominee, which 
is included in the port of Marinette, is being electrified. 
Additional machinery is being installed. It will be 
the only electric mill north of Oshkosh, since the 
disposal of the Brown-Mitcheson mill in this city. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 7.—There is good activity thruout the hardwood 
territory, and with production somewhat increased, and 
demand well maintained, a considerably heavier move- 
ment generally thruout this gateway results. Prices 
are steadier than they were some time back, but 
continue strong with no indications of any recessions 
the remainder of the year. 

The movement of building material continues heavy, 
with orders on hand that will require the very last item 
of stocks to fill. So far the revival of building has 
been confined to contract work for owners, altho cov- 
ering all classes of buildings, from homes to the largest 
industrial development. But of late there have been 
evidences that the speculative builder is coming into 
the market for lumber of all kinds, which, as most 
market factors interpret it, is a forecast of a further 
expansion of building operations next year, as it is 
impossible for any considerable amount of this kind of 
work to be projected this fall. 

Building operations in Cincinnati have been well 
maintained the last month, with an increase of more 
than 45 percent over those of September, 1918, and 
about 50 percent over those of the corresponding month 
of 1917. The steady demand for flooring and all other 
kinds of interior finish is another evidence of this 
activity, and all the factories of Cincinnati and vicinity 
are assured full operation for the remainder of the 





Hardwood Industry 


season, Buying of lumber from this source has been 
urgent, and there is not a factory that has on hand 
all the lumber necessary to complete contracts now in 
hand for buildings already projected. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 6.—Lumber prices as reported by several mills 
remain very firm and orders continue to come in at 
about the same rate as shipments are made. The labor 
situation in the woods has not improved and many log- 
gers are being greatly handicapped. Much of the labor 
is being done by piece workers who are being offered 
exorbitant rates and some of whom are making $4 and 
$5 a day, which is enormous wages for woods work. 

A deal was closed last week whereby Edgar & Martin 
took over the plant and yard known as the Krause 
Lumber Co. Edgar & Martin own several lumber yards 
in this State and also in the South. C. T. Edgar, who 
resides at Wausau, is well known among lumbermen of 
this section, being president of the Great Northern Man- 
ufacturing Co., of this city, and also interested in the 
Antigo Potash Co. L. D. Martin, the other member of 
the firm, is moving here from Kearney, Neb., and will 
take charge of the business. 

The Hiles sawmill acquired recently by the Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., will begin operation the first 
of the year and will run continuously, facilities being 
provided to supply it with logs. 

The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Co. continues 
to operate night and day shifts, the cut during the 
last month having been principally hemlock. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 7.—Demand is good for everything in the hard- 
wood list. Several mills report ash stocks cleaned 
up, and stocks of quartered oak too small to list. Gum, 
poplar, walnut and other hardwoods are in very active 
demand, prices keen and no signs of slacking off. 

Retail business is good and late call for building lum- 
ber is better than had been expected, much small resi- 
dence work being under way, with a good country de- 
mand. A tremendous amount of work is on the boards 
in engineers’ and architects’ offices. Flooring is in very 
active demand. 

J. R. May, who has been with the Louisville division 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has been 
transferred to the Memphis office. M. S. Shadburne, of 
the Memphis oflice, has come to Louisville. Mr. May 
is a brother of R. R. May, former Louisville manager, 
who is with the J. V. Stimson Lumber Co., Owensboro. 
J. S. Thompson, manager of the Louisville division of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, will return 
next week from a motor vacation spent at Benton, III. 

The car shortage, bad in some sections of the South, 
is better in Kentucky, shippers reporting receipt of all 
cars needed within twenty-four hours in most cases. 
A considerable improvement has been noted in supplies 
of coal cars, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 7.—The hardwood market shows a firmer tone 
as a result of more aggressive buying by consumers 
and distributers, according to local comment. The 
tendency toward lower values in evidence several 
weeks ago has completely disappeared and has given 
place to a slight upward tendency, especially on the 
lower grades which are moving better than for some 
time. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. made a record during 
September, having loaded 1,998 cars of logs, and 
there are only 8,000,000 feet awaiting loading on 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and the Missouri 
Pacific roads compared with 28,000,000 feet a year 
ago. Because there is an acute shortage of labor for 
cutting and hauling logs to the right of way of the 
railroad there is every indication, according to manu- 
facturers, that they will go into the winter with a 
lighter supply of logs than for a number of years. 

While building operations in Memphis in September 
were slightly less than those for August but greatly 
exceeded those for September of last year, October 
has started out with indications of extensive build- 
ing, tho it is expected that because of the strike of 
steel workers and delays in receipt of structural ma- 
terials some of the projects will be delayed. How- 
ever, retail demand for hardwood lumber for interior 
finish is good, being much better than at any previous 
time this year. 

Comparatively little change has been noted in the 
car situation as affecting the movement of logs to the 
mills. Lumber interests, however, complain more of 
lack of box cars and the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association is making every effort to secure relief. 
J. H. Townshend, secretary and manager of the as- 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


All stock shown below is in first class ship- 
ping condition and is —s omniest to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F. O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 
Items PLAIN BED OAK 
4/4 No, 1 Com. to Ss. 
4/4 Box Boards, 9” to 12”, wt. 
4/4 1s & 2, 6” to id”, wt. 
4/4 1s & Mba & War., wt. 


4/4 Ne. 1 ., wt. 8300 ibs. 
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‘ Lumber Ne Company 
Miles West 


Miltonberg, La of Alexandria. 


Telephone and Telegranh—A lexandria 








PECIAL. 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


10,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
11,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
50,000 ft. of 6/4” Log Run Beech 
30,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Beech 
47,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Elm 
6,000 ft. of 5/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
7,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
10,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
25,000 ft. of 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 
75,000 ft. of 8/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


er d ° renner 
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ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 
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| | of our 

keel Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 

BONE DRY 

stockis Cypress,-Elm 

now ready 

for shipment. lumber attracts and 


holds customers for us. 
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BLANKS, T ymber Co., Inc. 
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TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Has the 
Variety 


Texas 
obwceer Hardwoods 
The wide widths, fine figure and 


uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 
our quality and service on your order. Do 


it now. 
Lumber 


Boynton Company 


A. L. BOYNTON, . ° 
Pres. & General Mgr. White City, Texas 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 

quote 2 

prices Car and Bridge 

today. Material is our 
Specialty. 


G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 























Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 


Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


Cable Address “WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 





\ HOUSTON, TEXAS ,. 








Cypress 
Red Gum 
Oak 





Awaiting | 
Your Orders: 


¥% Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
44 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
1 Carload 8-4 RW&L Select Yellow Cypress. 
3 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 84 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 
1 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Sap Gum. 
10 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Mixed Oak. 








Send us your inquiries. 


\ Keith Lumber Company, / 


VOTH, TEXAS 
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sociation, advises that there will be no advance in 
freight rates from Arkansas points and Memphis to 
destinations in eastern, northern and western terri- 
tory prior to Dec. 1, 1919, if at all. This came about, 
Mr. Townshend says, as a result of the protest made 
by delegations from the association at Washington 
last Tuesday. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 7.—The hardwood market remains unshaken, 
and though prices are not expected to go higher there 
is no indication of a break. Users are far behind on 
orders and lumber stocks. Furniture factories, auto- 
mobile body builders and cabinet makers have many 
orders and from them come streams of inquiries and 
orders, 

The retail trade reports a steady demand from sub- 
urban and city contractors and builders, The housing 
problem is far from being met and new building 
projects are of daily occurrence, 

The warehouse of the Speedway Lumber Co., 200x90 
feet, hearing completion, will enable the company to 
keep all stocks of lumber under shelter, 

“All indications are,” said Forest A. Hill, president 
of the company, “that the market for lumber will re- 
main firm. Prices show no indication of easing up. 
While there is an increasing demand for building ma- 
terial, due to a big shortage of homes, I expect next 
spring’s home building campaign to be even more active 
than that experienced this year. The housing problem 
in Indianapolis continues to cause anxiety. That there 
is need of hundreds of modest dwellings as well as 
larger residences can not be denied. The demand for 
modest homes has not been met thus far and it is this 
class of buildings that will come to the front next year, 
in my opinion.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 8.—Buffalo building permits for September 
showed an increase of 160 percent in costs over the 
same month last year, which is the largest gain 
shown by any single month this year. The permits 
numbered 448, with costs of $1,256,000. 

An effort to popularize substitute shingles at the 
expense of wooden shingles is to be made in this city 
within a few days, with official approval. A wooden 
house is to be set afire in front of one of the fire 
houses on the Terrace. The structure is to be built 
entirely of wood, half of which will be covered with 
cement stucco on metal lath and roofed with asbestos 
shingles, and the other half with the usual red cedar 
shingles. The structure will be ignited simultaneously 
from both sides. According to the local papers, “it 
is a part of a nationwide program on the part of 
the National Fire Prevention Association and the As- 
sociated Metal Lath Manufacturers.” 

An official of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
observes with some regret that more shingles are com- 
ing from the Pacific coast all rail this season than 
formerly. With a differential of only 3 cents a hun- 
dred in favor of the lake route from Duluth, shippers 
do not think it worth while to break bulk, especially 
as the shingles are not so easily disposed of here from 
the steamers. Traffic Manager F. A. Stanley said this 
week that he hoped to get a rate which would restore 
the old traffic. 

New York State is to add 18,000 acres of wild forest 
land to its forest preserve. The property includes 
the whole of Mount Seward and Mount Seymour, in 
the Adirondack section, and some of the finest scenery 
of the State. The price agreed upon was $508,081. 

J. B. Caskey, secretary of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., 
is on a motor vacation trip down the St. Lawrence 
River, 8. S. Mitchell, jr., assistant treasurer of the 
company, has returned from a vacation in Canada. 

A letter received by Mixer & Co. from President 
Knowlton Mixer states that he has received from 
Washington a commission as lieutenant colonel and 
is now serving as commissioner of the Red Cross for 
France. 

Visitors here this week include F. L. Sanford, of 
New Orleans, president of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber 
Co.; J. B. Southard, of the Southard Lumber Co., 
Crossville, Tenn., and Mr. Dickinson, of Colby & Dick- 
inson, Seattle, Wash. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 7.—The local lumber market has again as- 
sumed the abnormal pace it has kept the last several 
months. The fear and doubt as to the outcome of the 
steel strike are entirely obliterated and buyers are 
coming back with greater force than before. Prices 
are holding firm and steady to the high level estab- 
lished by oak and birch, with the price of birch show- 
ing somewhat of an upward tendency. 

Possibly the most harassing problem is the car 
shortage, which threatens to cripple the industry in 
certain localities. As a result, production is being 
affected to a serious extent. Reports from several 
centers in northern Wisconsin indicate that opera- 
tions have already been suspended, and unless relief 
is forthcoming many others will be forced to take 
similar steps. 

The labor situation shows little improvement and 
is regarded as very critical. A report issued by the 
United States employment bureau in Milwaukee indi- 
cates that the demands from the building trades and 
lumber industry are far greater than in any other 
line, and that for the kind of unskilled labor em- 
ployed the wages paid are far higher. 

Wood consuming industries are exceptionally active 
and reported as anxious to place orders for next year’s 
delivery, which lumber manufacturers rather hesitate 
at booking in view of the fact that production is 
already well oversold and the uncertainty of condi- 
tions, as to cars, labor etc. 

Building operations in Milwaukee and in almost 
every part of Wisconsin are establishing unprecedented 
records. In Milwaukee during the first nine months 


in 1919, building operations totaled $13,492,540, or 
within about $500,000 of the record of 1912, which 
was $14,000,000. The month of September set a 
record with $2,464,775 worth of construction work. 
In spite of these great operations it is estimated that 
there is still a shortage here of five thousand to seven 
thousand houses, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 6.—Little change is noted in the present mar- 
ket situation, It is believed that building will con- 
tinue in the present usual good volume, tho there has 
been a slowing down of purchases on the part of 
the retail yards and woodworking establishments as 
well. Prices keep remarkably firm, however, and a 
settlement of the strike would in all probability mark 
the beginning of a general buying among retailers, 
most of whose stocks have been depleted. Southern 
pine is in fairly good demand and there have been no 
material changes in quotations. Other stocks are not 
being purchased in any quantities but prices in west- 
ern woods, as well as northern hardwood stocks, con- 
tinue generally firm. 

Figures compiled by Mayor Couzens’ office show 
that new building is not keeping pace with the in- 
flow of population. 

Secretary Charles A. Bowen, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is back at his office 
after a brief vacation and is arranging the details of 
the initial meeting of the new executive committee of 
the national body which will be held at Detroit Satur- 
day Nov. 1. The general policy for the coming year 
will be outlined at this meeting. The matter of inter 
insurance will be taken up and also other matters 
vital to the association. 


BABB PII IOI I IT 


A COMMISSION of financial experts has been ap- 
pointed by the French Government to study the adverse 
exchange situation and decide upon methods to improve 
it. The great depreciation of the france is viewed with 
increasing alarm and the urgent need for stabilization 
is felt on all sides. 





Statement of ownership, management etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published weekly 
at Chicago, Ill., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 


STATE OF See ss. 
CouNTY OF COOK. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER C. HOLE, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation) ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, ELMer C. Howe, 5941 Normal Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Editor, E.Mer C. Hote, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, 
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Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 5000 Harper Ave., 
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Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a corporation owned and 
controlled by the Estate of James E. Defebaugh. 

Trustees of the Estate of James E. Defebaugh: 

FE. H. Defebaugh, 5468 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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The beneficiaries of the trusteeship are Mrs. Anna 
C. Defebaugh and her son, Carl W. Defebaugh, 1027 
BE. 46th Street, Chicago, Il. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, os the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
a has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is .........+ 
(This information is required from daily publications 


only. 
v) Evmer C. House, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
September, le Henry S. LOVELY 

(Seal.) Notary Public 
(My commission expires April 2, 1920.) 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 4.—Octob opened with the lumber market 
in good shape, on the whole. The demand for redwood 
still exceeds production and the only weakness mani- 
fested is on fir, which is a little easier since eastern 
business quieted down as a result of the car shortage. 
But it is expected that buying will revive within a 
month or two, when there is a better supply of cars, 

San Francisco yards are doing a good business, with 
a fair building demand and prospects of improvement, 
if there are no labor troubles. The yardmen, however, 
are buying for present requirements only on the theory 
that prices will drop. With logs and labor high, the 
mills are not in a position to reduce prices. 

The rain last Sunday extinguished the numerous 
brush and forest fires which had threatened to inflict 
considerable damage in various parts of, California. 
While large areas of land were burned over, the dam- 
age to privately owned timber in the mountain dis- 
tricts was very light, as far as is known. It will 
require a month to secure detailed reports as to the 
entire amount of damage. 

The Douglas fir market is a little easier both on com- 
mons and uppers, but no serious weakness is expected 
unless the northern mills try to force lumber into 
California in excess of the demand. The wharves in 
southern California are still congested on account of 
lack of cars to haul the lumber to the yards and 
jobbers will not buy so freely when they can not make 
deliveries. The interior yards continue to order lumber 
in fair quantities. Vertical grain flooring is a little 
soft here, but there is not a great deal on the market. 
Suyers are holding off, hoping for prices to go still 
lower. 

White and sugar pines are very strong, with stocks 
low at the mills. Prices were advanced generally by 
the mills, effective Oct. 1. The advance on No. 3 shop 


and redwood regions of California will confer with 
representatives of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
regarding the taxation of lumber operations at a meet- 
ing to be held in the Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, Oct. 17 and 18. The commissioner of 
sinternal revenue will be represented by D. T. Mason, 
forest valuation expert of the timber section of the 
bureau, and Swift Berry, forest valuation engineer, 
temporarily stationed at San Francisco. In order to 
furnish any further advice necessary in completing 
these questionnaires Mr. Berry has arranged to be 
available for conferences with lumbermen at the office 
of the collector of internal revenue at San Francisco 
on Oct. 20 to 22, Nov. 5 to 8, Nov. 25 to 29 and Dec. 
8 to 10, and at Phoenix, Ariz., on Oct. 27 to 30 and 
Dec. 13 to 15. 

The Northern Redwood Lumber Co., H. W. Jackson, 
president, is cutting about 100,000 feet a day at the 
Korbel mill, which is now thoroly uptodate. The 
Riverside mill has been running steadily with a daily 
cut of 65,000 feet. 

The Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., this city, has doubled 
its capitalization and issued bonds in the sum of 
$750,000, so as to take care of increasing business and 
carry larger stocks of lumber. The manufacturing 
plant at Oakland is loaded up with business. The 
company is sold ahead for a month on redwood oil 
tanks, which are shipped complete to the Texas oil 
fields. Burkburnett and Ranger are the distributing 
points. It is not a question of price, but of getting 
delivery with the oil people. Clear, dry redwood for 
tank stock is scarce. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co. is making good progress 
at the big white and sugar pine mill at Merced Falls, 
with expectations of cutting about 40,000,000 feet this 
season. The labor situation is fair and orders are 
plentiful. The car supply is the key to the whole 
situation and there are none too many cars at present. 

The McCloud River Lum- 





ber Co. has made a good 
cut thus far, but has been 











forced to close down one of 
its mills at McCloud on ac- 
count of the recent scarcity 
of labor. Heavy eastern 
shipments have been made 
this season. 

S. M. Hauptman, of 
Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., has returned from a 
trip to Oregon. He found 
business very active with 
the St. Helens Lumber Co. 
and the Columbia County 
Lumber Co. The new mill 
of the Island Lumber Co. is 
beng completed. A good 
proportion of the output of 
these plants will go east by 
rail. 











The Weed Lumber Co. is 
running full and has a 
good supply of cars for 
eastern shipments. The big 
sawmill at Weed is cutting 
around 400,000 feet of 
white and sugar pine a 
day. Pine doors are in 
heavy demand and the fac- 
tory is working up to ca- 
pacity. President E. H. Cox 
has returned from a trip to 
Weed. 

Paul M. Dimmick, gen- 
eral manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., who has been 
spending a few days at the 
San Francisco sales office, 
reports business very active 
on redwood lumber of all 








The accompanying illustrations show the Red Cross industrial plant that 
was built in the San Francisco civic center by labor that was donated by 
various labor organizations, of lumber that was also donated. 
was completed in ten weeks, the men working on Saturday afternoons and 

The structure is of Douglas fir thruout, and consists of 

The buildings are built on the 

The different departments consist of 

sewing, 

departments. 
room is finished in California redwood panels twenty-four inches wide 
and ten feet long. There are benches of special design that line the side 


Sundays only. 
nine buildings connected by corridors. 
bungalow and cantonment style. 
receiving, storage and shipping rooms, 
rooms and packing and administration 


wall, which are used for seating purposes. 


grades. The mill is running 
full blast and there is a 
pretty good supply of labor. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s 
redwood mill at Fort Bragg 
is running two shifts and 
cutting nearly 300,000 feet 
a day. Closed cars are very 
scarce, but they are making 
domestic shipments in open 
cars and covering them. 
The company has a large 


The work 


cutting and surgical 


The directors’ 





and better amounted to $2. It is possible that there 
will be a relative advance in cut stuff. The big eastern 
demand continues, with no signs of letting up, and the 
mills are unable to accumulate assortments. 

The redwood situation is satisfactory, with prices 
well maintained and a steady demand for yard stock 
and specials. The eastern demand for siding is far 
ahead of the production. The demand for redwood 
tanks for the oil fields continues. The labor situation 
is much easier. Cars are very scarce in the redwood 
districts, with closed cars unobtainable and very few 
gondolas to be had. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has just announced the 
following advances on white and sugar pine: No. 3 
shop and better, $2; siding, boards and dimension, $1 ; 
battens, 5 cents, and molding, two points. The labor 
supply at the mill at Westwood is fair and heavy ship- 
ments of white and sugar pine are being made to the 
eastern market. 

The labor situation around Eureka has improved. 
The Hammond Lumber Co.’s mill is running as usual 
after having had some difficulties. The men have re- 
turned to work at the Rolph Shipbuilding Co.’s wooden 
ship yard, where a short strike had tied up the work 
on three vessels under construction. 

Lumbermen and timber owners from both the pine 


volume of orders and is 
making great efforts to fill them. The shipping de- 
pends on the car supply. The eastern demand is ex- 
cellent. A New York office was recently opened in the 
Grand Central Terminal Building, with W. R. Morris 
in charge, 

James MecNeen, who is building a sawmill near 
Susanville, expects to have the plant in operation 
within sixty days, with an output of 40,000 feet a day. 

J. H. Owen, manager of the C. & O. Lumber Co., 
paid a visit to the San Francisco office during the 
week and then left for Portland. The mill at Brook- 
ings has been cutting about 150,000 feet of fir a day. 
Two steamers are carrying the lumber to California 
ports. The demand is not quite so heavy, with the 
wharves at San Pedro still congested, but prices are 
pretty well maintained. 

J. E. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Co., of Omaha, 
a large wholesaler of Pacific coast woods, is here on a 
vacation trip. 

Charles M. Rose, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co.’s 
sales force, has returned from a honeymoon trip with 
his bride, whom he married in the East last month. 

M. H. Grover, who will have charge of the new 
operations of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., at Susan- 
ville, is in the city. Work is now under way on the 
log pond at the site of the new sawmill. 
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Louis A. Ward, manager of the American Trading 
Co., San Francisco, has returned from a four months’ 
tour of Australia on which he was accompanied by his 
son. His company makes large shipments of Pacific 
coast woods to the East and imports hardwoods from 
Australia. 

F. C. White, superintendent of the Union Lumber 
Co.’s operations at Fort Bragg, is making an exten- 
sive eastern trip, accompanied by Mrs. White. 

W. A. Gilchrist, secretary-treasurer of the Three 
States Lumber Co., Chicago, was in the city during 
the week after having paid a visit to the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant at Scotia. He has timber holdings on 
the Pacific coast and has been studying logging methods 
here to aid in his southern operations. 

A. A. Baxter, manager of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., this city, left for the East during 
the week. He will visit Washington, D. C. 

Theodore Lerch, sales manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., in this city, has been appointed Vicegerent Snark 
of Hoo-Hoo for the Bay District. He succeeds C. 
Stowell Smith, who made a very creditable record 
during the last year. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 4.—No relief from the car shortage now preva- 
lent thruout the Northwest has been reported by Ta- 
coma mills. Refusal of orders for immediate rail de- 
livery continues and local manufacturers will not 
make any predictions as to when the situation will 
return to normal. The strike of the longshoremen in 
California has also upset the shipping schedules and 
as a consequence coastwise shipments have fallen off 
considerably. 

Tacoma lumbermen are planning to fight to the last 
ditch the proposal of the Portland rate committee to 
advance distance railway rates in Washington on intra- 
state lumber shipments. The committee’s projected 
tariff shows an advance of from 2% to 6 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on all lumber shipments, depending on 
the distance shipped. Local lumbermen will operate 
thru the transportation bureau of the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club, which is preparing a brief which will 
be submitted at the public hearing on the proposed 
changes. The hearing was originally set for Oct. 1, 
but was postponed at the request of the Tacoma club, 
which wishes time to get its case in shape. The new 
date of the hearing has not been decided on, but will 
probably be the last week of the present month. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Co.’s mill, which has been 
operating two shifts lately, was shut down Sept. 30. 
E. V. Wintermote, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
declared that the shutdown was caused by demands 
from the employees for higher wages which the com- 
pany found it impossible to meet. Mr. Wintermote 
stated that the company was paying top wages and 
would not stand for any further increase at the pres- 
ent time. He declared that about 170 men were out 
as a result of the refusal of their demands. On Oct. 
1 it was stated by other representatives of the com- 
pany that there was no labor trouble of any importance 
and that the mill would reopen in about a week, when 
some necessary repairs had been made. Mr. Winter- 
mote had left the city on a short business trip and 
could not be reached. F 

Forest fires threatened one of the logging camps 
of the Sunset Timber Co, last week and the four camps 
operated by the company ceased operations and sent 
their workers to fight the flames. After a severe 
struggle lasting two days the flames were brought 
under control. Some green timber was burned over, 
but the damage was comparatively slight. 

E. V. Wintermote, secretary-treasurer of the Puget 
Sound Lumber Co., has returned from an _ eastern 
trip. Mr. Wintermote spent a month in the Adirondack 
Mountains and along the St. Lawrence River. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., left Tacoma Oct. 1 on a tour of 
inspection of the company’s logging camps. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 4.—Local manufacturers report little, if any, 
improvement in the car situation on the harbor and, 
consequently, the market has shown no betterment. 

The Standard Cooperage Co., which was started 
here about a year ago, has installed a number of new 
machines and enlarged its plant in order to cope with 
the large orders that were taken by G. P. Clerin, of 
the company, sufficient orders being on hand to keep 
the plant busy until next spring. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 4.—Jacob Mortensen, of Oak Park, IIl., was in 
Portland this week en route to Klamath Falls, Ore., 
in connection with the rebuilding of the sawmill of 
the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., which was destroyed by 
fire a few days ago. Though Mr. Mortensen is in- 
terested in this large project, his son is president 
of the company. Mr. Mortensen says the new mill 
will be of the same size as that destroyed. 

Mr. Mortensen is also interested in the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., at Oregon City. Mr. Hawley, pres- 
ident of that company, in conversation with Mr. Mor- 
tensen and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, 
announced that improvements to the extent of $150,000 
are to be made to the large plant. The company is 
using about three hundred cords of wood a day and 
manufactures 100 tons of finished paper. Improve- 
ments will increase its output. 

As one of the principals of Silver Falls Timber Co., 
of Silverton, Ore., and Portland, Mr. Mortensen said 
that company is sawing and moving right along. M. 
C, Woodard and T. BE. Woodard, who have charge of 
its affairs here and at Silverton were in Portland 
during Mr. Mortensen’s visit. 

In regard to conditions in general Mr. Mortensen 
said business is good and a continuation is expected. 

The U. S. Lumber & Box Co., this city, is handling 
the output of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., of 
Portland, and will handle the output of two new 
mills which are being built, one at Rainier, on the 
lower Columbia River, and the other at Tillamook. 
F. A. Douty is president of the-U. S. Lumber & Box 
Co., the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., and is at the 
head of the concerns building the two mills. The mill 
at Rainier will have capacity of 150,000 in eight hours 
and will cut for export. It is expected to be com- 
pleted in three months. The mill at Tillamook will 
cut 100,000 feet a day of the finest grade of yellow 
fir for special stock and standard items, and is ex- 
pected to be ready for business in February. The 
Portland mill cuts spruce. The company has a large 
supply of logs, having bought 40,000,000 feet from 
the Spruce Production Corporation. The officers of 
the U. S. Lumber & Box Co. are F, A. Douty, presi- 
dent; J. 8. Taylor, vice president ; W. L. Fries, treas- 
urer, and 8. G. Bottom, secretary and manager. Grant 
Robertson, formerly of the Multnomah Lumber & Box 
Co., today took over the company’s sales. He has 
large timber holdings in the districts where the new 
mills are being built, hence the organization is com- 
plete in every detail. 

Graham Griswold, operating several mills in the 





Falls City (Ore.) district, was in Portland this week 
on business. He reports the mills busy cutting gen- 
eral stock. His brother, R. L. Griswold, interested in 
the business with him, is in Chicago taking in the 
world’s series, and Graham said he wished he was 
there, too. 

C. L. Seitz, of the China Import & Export Lumber 
Co., of Shanghai, China, is a Portland visitor, ac- 
companied by his wife and one child. Mr. Seitz says 
he is in the United States for a three-months’ vaca- 
tion, and will spend a good part of that time in Port- 
land looking over the lumber situation. In Shanghai 
Mr. Seitz represents the Portland firm of Dant & Rus- 
sell, lumber exporters. He reports business in China 
active, with much constructive work going on. 

Articles of incorporation of the Luedinghaus Lumber 
Co. were filed during the week. G. M. Duncan, head 
of the Duncan Lumber Co., this city, is one of the 
incorporators, and it is understood that the plans are 
to operate a mill. Details could not be learned as Mr. 
Duncan is on a trip in the State of Washington, pre- 
sumably in connection with the new project. The 
Duncan Lumber Co., wholesale lumber, has offices in 
the Northwestern Bank building here. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 3.—A week ago a meeting was held at the 
Everett Commercial Club at which men interested in 
saving the big timber along the Skyhomish River for 
tourist parks presented their wishes to Clyde Walton, 
of the Wallace Falls Timber Co., owner of the timber. 
Attending were A. A. Brodeck, president of the club; 
Frank Sheraton, president Snohomish County Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce; W. R, Connor, president 
Everett Rotary Club; D. D. Merrill, mayor of Everett ; 
Thomas C. Fleming, former Snohomish County commis- 
sioner; Dr. W. C. Cox, vice president Washington State 
Good Roads Association; Henry Menzel, H. T. Fowler 
and Thomas Hartley. 

Mr. Walton was not averse to meeting the commit- 
teemen half way. Agreement was reached to visit 
the location desired reserved, near Index, on Sunday, 
Oct. 5, and delegations from Index, Sultan, Arlington, 
Monroe, Snohomish, Stanwood, Gold Bar and Everett 
had arranged today to be there. The consensus was 
that one or two stretches of timber land along the river 
should be reserved. Mr. Walton stated that land 
could be obtained easily for one of the proposed parks, 
either by purchase or by exchange for other timber 
land. This land is about a quarter-mile downstream 
from the Devil’s Elbow. The timber tract there is 
about one-half mile wide and lies between the river and 
the hill rising from it. The other, one and a quarter 
miles farther downstream, would be much more accessi- 
ble for logging, and Mr. Walton expressed doubt that 
the company would be willing to surrender it because 
of its exceptional timber wealth. He informed the 
road men, however, that neither tract would be reached 
by the company’s logging operations within three years, 
leaving ample time for disposition of the proposal. 

The Everett committeemen will seek to enlist State 
aid in development of the project, and when details 
are worked out the matter will be submitted to the 
State land commissioner. 

Valuable Indian timber lands on the Tulalip, Swi- 
nomish, Port Madison and Lummi reservations, in the 
Puget Sound district, are to be sold, and C, M. Bu- 
chanan, superintendent of the Tulalip Indian School 
at Tulalip, Wash., will receive sealed proposals for the 
purchase of the lands up to 2 o’clock p. m., Nov. 1. 
Descriptions of the lands to be sold, which embrace 
both reservation and nonreservation holdings, are 
posted at the principal postoffices about the Puget 
Sound country. 

The closing down of Everett shingle mills that be- 
gan last week continues, owing to car shortage. The 
Cc. & B. mill is the only one going and a shutdown 
within a few days is expected. Suspension of the 
shingle mills seriously affects Everett payrolls, but no 
relief is promised. A railroad official at Seattle in- 
formed an Everett shingle maker that car distress 
would be greater in October than it was last month. 
The market shows signs of softening, in the form of 
a marked decrease in inquiry. 

The Wallace Falls Timber Co. is rushing the erection 
of temporary camps in its recently acquired holdings 
in the Snoqualmie forest and construction of railroad 
lines into the timber will be pushed during the winter 
with all speed possible. 

Work was started this week on an additional dry 
kiln 50x120 feet by the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co., 
and the structure will be finished in thirty days. Ac- 
cumulation of stock caused by car shortage forced the 
enlargement. The new kiln will have a capacity of 
100,000 feet of cedar strips. 

W. B. Wickersham, of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., yesterday visited the 
Weyerhaeuser and Ferry-Baker mills in Everett. 

The schooner A. I’. Coats is loading 1,100,000 feet 
of lumber and timbers for Hawaii at the Crown Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Mukilteo. The bark Thomas P. Emigh 
is at that plant and will sail in about ten days for 
Adelaide, Australia. The McCormick line steamer 
Celilo is expected in tomorrow to load a full cargo of 
finished lumber from the Weyerhaeuser mills ‘A’? and 
“B” and the Ferry-Baker mill for California points. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 4.—As an outgrowth of the Timberworkers’ 
strike in Bellingham mills union labor is on trial in 
this city. The level headed unionists are coming thru 
with colors flying and honor unstained, but the radical 
element has been put on the defensive, and tho it has 
requested some of the best known unions of the city to 
show cause why they should not withdraw their dele- 
gates from the Central Labor Council, which it controls, 
it is at the same time being asked by the public to show 
cause why it should not be condemned for its tactics. 

The timberworkers are still busy, some of their idle 
members continuing to picket “unfair” mills, especially 
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the cargo plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
Early this week a crowd of them met forty or fifty 
eastern Washington men as they arrived here to work 
on the night side of the cargo plant and, temporarily, 
at least, pers: ided about half of them to stay away 
from the mill. Their activity, however, has had little 
effect on this company’s operations. This week it 
began the oper::tion of a night shift at the cargo mill to 
cut lumber for its box factory and the same day it 
opened a night side at its Hastings shingle mill, so 
that it is now operating at practically 100 percent of 
normal. 

With the return of the longshoremen to the docks 
the Puget Sound Stevedoring Co. announces that a 
good number of vessels will soon load here for foreign 
and domestic ports. 

As was the case last year, near the end of the forest 
fire permit season winds whipped the dying embers of 
forest fires and spread fire in slashings a few days 
ago and within twenty-four hours did between $60,000 
and $70,000 worth of damage in the camps of the 
McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. and the Haner Logging Co. 
On the same day sparks set the N. Jerns shingle mill 
in this city afire and did considerable damage. 

D. W. Taylor, for the last two years manager of 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s plant, has 
resigned and will go east. He has been succeeded by 
E. F. Gieriam, long vice president of this company and 
for years associated with the late Michael Earles at 
Port Angeles. He is now president and manager of 
the company. Mr. Taylor was well liked by the com- 
pany’s employees and a few days before his departure 
they presented him with a gold watch. 

Millmen of Bellingham are wondering whether they 
and Bellingham are being discriminated against in the 
apportionment of cars. Four Bellingham mills state 
that they did not average more than one car a day 
during September. As an example, the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills did not average five cars a day; it needs 
twenty-five. In the opinion of Secretary J. H. Prentice 
the shortage is the worst in the city’s history. The 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. needs six cars 
daily ; it averaged one in September. The Morrison 
Mill Co. requires three and September brought slightly 
more than one a day on the average. The Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co. can use five empties daily and it did not 
average one a day. Another mill that averaged one a 
day was the E. K. Wood plant, which needs from three 
to four. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 6.—The Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Quitman, put 
its mill on day and night shift Oct. 1 and will now 
turn out 200,000 feet of lumber every twenty hours. 
The company has just completed an electric light 
plant and now furnishes the entire town with electric 
lights. 

L. R. Cannon, who has been representing the Mobile 
office of the Germain company, in this section, has 
opened an office in the Carter Building and will do a 
commission lumber business. 

J. M. Griffin will close his Blodgett mill in a few 
days for a general overhauling. When operations are 
resumed the mill will be operated on a day and night 
basis. The sawmill at Rhodes was destroyed by fire 
several months ago and has not been rebuilt, but the 
day and night shift of the Blodgett plant will take 
care of the loss in production of the Rhodes plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 8.—The Pine Tree Manufacturing Co. at Little 
Falls, Minn., has put on a night crew and now is rush- 
ing with a double shift in order to clean up the logs 
it has on hand before the river freezes and compels 
it to close down for the season. The mill has good sup- 
plies of logs to come by rail next year and expects to 
start up again next spring for another good season. 

The new State board of relief, authorized by the 
legislature recently in extra session to take measures 
to avert a threatened calamity, has authorized State 
Forester W. T. Cox to put on an extra force of patrol- 
men to keep down forest fires until the snow comes, 
increasing his employees to 135. It also is allowing 
$50,000 to lay out roads thru the timber regions to 
make them more accessible to rangers and fire fighters. 

A. G. Nortz, of the Nortz Lumber Co., line yard 
dealer with headquarters at Breckenridge, Minn., is 
back from an extended trip to the west Coast, where 
he put in some time bringing about shipment of orders 
placed last summer. He found a pronounced shortage 
of stock at the mills and all of them far behind on 
shipments. 

S. F. Thompson, cedar post and pole operator at 
International Falls, Minn., was down last week and 
reported that operations in the woods will be much 
curtailed this winter by the scarcity of labor and the 
haughty attitude of most of the men available. He 
has declined to take on some good looking contracts 
and says some operators are unable to get even a tenth 
part of the men they need, so far. 

S. B. Sanderson, lumber wholesaler at Menominee, 
Mich., was a business visitor here last week. 

J. W. Hartray, general superintendent of yards for 
the 8S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., is back from an inspec- 
tion tour in Iowa, South Dakota and southern Minne- 
sota. He reports an active building demand, but finds 
that yards have been handicapped by slow deliveries of 
lime, cement and other materials, which have halted 
building operations and held back the demand for 
lumber, 

L. S. Case, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is back 
from an eastern business trip and found everywhere 
indications of a continued, insistent demand for lumber 
in building operations. The steel strike, he says, has 
done little harm so far and has even caused an in- 
creased demand for lumber, cement and brick. 

L. B. Rich, of the J. E. Glass Lumber Co., has left 
for the Pacific coast, accompanied by his wife. 

Oscar D. Hauschild, manager of the Retail Lumber- 


men’s Inter-Insurance Exchange, is back from a busi- 
ness trip to Baltimore, Md. 

Glenn Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
who has been west since last spring, in charge of the 
company’s branch office at Everett, Wash., has‘returned 
to his place in the main office here. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 7.—Numerous indications have bobbed up in the 
market in the last week of an apparent intention of 
retailers, particularly in the country, to “lay off” the 
buying end awhile, but lumbermen here are of two 
opinions about it. In some quarters there appears to 
be a suspicion that prices have something to do with 
the attitude of ratailers—the belief that a reaction is 
due to carry a good many items below present quota- 
tions. In other quarters it is said that prices are 
less of a consideration than the uncertainty engendered 
by the steel strike and the general unrest. Country 
yards are affected just now by the great activity on the 
farms, everybody being as busy as bees getting in wheat 
while the unusually fine fall weather lasts. There are 
very few farmers who are not short handed and they 
will have all they can do to get the wheat in, harvest 
the corn and get things in shape for the winter before 
cold weather sets in. Another factor is that the larger 
towns, where wages are high, have drained the smaller 
towns of building mechanics in the effort to get com- 
pleted before cold weather. the big buidling programs 
now under way. 

Meantime new operations are falling off, and there 
is little repair work. Whatever is the underlying 
situation, concrete effects of it are seen in the sharp 
decline in demand for shingles and likewise a falling 
off of general yard inquiry for southern pine. Some 
few items continue in strong demand, such as flooring, 
but that does not indicate the general situation. What 
the flooring situation is was revealed here last week, 
when a contractor from St. Joseph requiring 12,000 
feet of maple, after two weeks of scouring the market 
had been unable to get more than three-fourths of his 
requirements at any price. 

The recently organized Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association held its first meeting last Friday 
with a large attendance, with Horace Barns, of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., presiding in 
the absence of President W. N. Baird. Talks were 
made by J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and Fred D. 
Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., an ex-president of the 
Southwestern association. 

J. R. Moorehead will go to Sedalia Friday to make 
an address before the Missouri Association of Building 
& Loan Associations. 

H. D. Beebe, of Hutchinson, Kan., has taken charge 
of the wholesale department of the Lindas Lumber Co., 


‘Railway Exchange Building. Mr. Beebe formerly was 


the manager of the Kansas Lumber Co., of Hutchinson, 
which was acquired by the Lindas company about a 
year ago. Until recently Mr. Beebe has been in the 
lumber commission business at Hutchinson, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 6.—Because of the approach of disagreeable 
weather and a consequent slackening of building oper- 
ations, the demand for low grades, especially, of 
southern pine has quieted down. Local sales managers 
say that this is not unexpected at this time of year and, 
moreover, the demand is unusually good, compared with 
the corresponding period of previous years. 

The mills lately have been able to increase their cut 
and are getting rid of many old orders, at the same 
time replenishing their stocks. On low grade stuff, 
especially that used in the northern market, the prices 
have slipped off a little. On the better grades, no 
weakening is reported nor are there any such indica- 
tions. 

A lack of cars is the most perplexing feature at the 
present time and those mills that are getting 50 percent 
of their requirements are considered fortunate, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 7.—Shipments of lumber from St. Louis in Sep- 
tember, according to the report of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, amounted to 11,016 cars, as against 6,148 in 
September, 1918, a gain of 4,868 cars. Receipts last 
month were 13,704 cars, as against 10,275 cars in Sep- 
tember of last year, a gain of 3,439 cars. 

Retailers report that there was a lull in the demand 
for lumber, one of the results of the strike of building 
laborers which for a time tied up all of the larger 
building operations. With the settlement of the strike 
has come an increased interest in building and the 
volume of estimates and actual business being placed 
shows a considerable increase. 

B&better stock continues in exceptionally good de- 
mand and was not affected by conditions that brought 
other items in transit down. Such items as 4-inch 
B&better flooring and 1x6 to 1x12 B&better rough 
shortleaf steam kiln dried finish are in very good 
demand. There is very little demand for 3-inch stock 
or badly mixed cars of small timbers. 

Maj. E. R. Butler, general manager of the Forked 
Leaf White Oak Co., West Eminence, Mo., was in St. 
Louis this week. The company is cutting both oak 
and pine and is working both sides of the mill. 

Ike Noxon, who represents the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co. in Iowa, with headquarters in Des Moines, 
was in St. Louis this week on his way to the mills. 
“Des Moines is experiencing a building boom,” he said. 
“The building permits for September totaled more than 
the permits for all of 1918. Lumber is scarce and but 
for this there would have been even more building 
activity.” 

Sidney S. May, of the Sidney S. May Lumber Co., 
has returned from a tour of southeast Missouri and 
Arkansas, where he studied the lumber situation. 
“Everywhere I saw that there is a great scarcity of dry 
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stock of all kinds,’”’ said Mr, May. 
working, but stocks on hand are far too green to be 
shipped. One of the things that impressed me most 
was the use of motor trucks, Everywhere manufac- 
turers, big and little, are using trucks.” 

Emil Dickroeger, of Dickroeger Brothers, Wright 
City, Mo., was in St. Louis this week placing fall 
orders, 

Mark Mushrush, who owns a retail business at Sum- 
ner, Ill., and a hardwood mill at Hunter, Ark., is plan- 
ning to open a retail yard at Ranger, Tex. He will 
handle hardwoods from his own mill and will place 
orders soon for southern pine. 

William Sondag, a retailer at Volmeyer, Ill., was 
here this week to buy lumber, placing orders for sev- 
eral carloads to be used in the construction of a bank 
building at Mays, Il. 

O. Weihe, a retailer of Nashville, Ill., was here this 
week to hustle up shipments of lumber that he had 


bought. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 6.—There was a slight increase in the demand 
for rough lumber during the week but a larger in- 
crease noted in the sale of dressed stock. There is still 
a persistent call for 4/4 No. 2 & better edge and other 
good rough lumber, which is largely going into building 
construction, and the prospects are bright for a con- 
tinuance of this demand. Because of the fact that 
the mills have been able during the last three weeks 
to slightly increase their production, thus increasing 
the amount of good lumber available, the sales of good 
stock have increased, but the mills will not sell ahead 
as yet under present market conditions. Prices of all 
good lumber are just as strong as one week ago, but 
quotations remain at about the same level. The tend- 
ency of many mills, however, is to get more money for 
this class of stock. 

There has been a slightly better call for 4/4 edge 
box and other low grade rough lumber in small lots, 
but very few large sales have been made. The box 
people continue to withhold purchases at this time 
due to the unsettled state of the shook market. On 
such sales as have been made prices appear as high as 
previously quoted. There is no disposition right at 
this time to lower quotations to inspire brisk busi- 
ness. The mills are in good condition financially to 
hold all the low grade lumber made because of the 
good demand for the better grade and dressed stock, 
The average price of 4/4 edge box sold during Septem- 
ber was about 60 cents a thousand feet higher than 
during August. 

There has been an exceptionally good demand for 
all kinds of dressed pine during the last two weeks 
and the result has been that prices continue to ad- 
vance. The prospects are bright that this demand 
will continue and that the planing mills will be able 
to sell more lumber than they will produce. 

Building permits issued in Norfolk during September 
totaled nearly $1,000,000, the large majority of the 
permits being for residences and other small buildings. 
There is also ‘a noticeable increase in building in the 
territory local to the producing belt and reports from 
the north and east are optimistic. There is still a 
shortage of houses in this section. 

The yards are having no difficulty selling right away 
all the stock they purchase. Just so long as the de- 
mand for dressed lumber continues in excess of the 
supply prices will continue to advance. A banner sale 
of a small lot of 24-inch face rift flooring was made 
during the week at $100 Norfolk. This sounds like a 
fairy story, but it is true nevertheless. 

The mills are not getting all the cars they need by 
any means. There is still a decided shortage notwith- 
standing the efforts made to relieve the situation. This 
car shortage is coming at the worst possible time, for 
the operators are anxious to get out orders as fast as 
possible and they have plenty to fill. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


“The mills are all 





factor in the lumber trade at this point. On account 
of coal shipments having the right of way, under orders 
from the regional director of railroads at this point, 
shippers of lumber and other building materials are 
experiencing increasing trouble in obtaining equip- 
ment of any kind. A Duluth jobber mentioned that 
during the last week he had been able to obtain only 
about 25 percent of the number of cars for which he 
had put in requisitions. As a consequence contractors 
are complaining that many jobs are being held up in 
the various towns served from this market. No lath 
are available on this market, as shown in a careful 
canvass of the situation by an operator who was in 
urgent need of stock. Supplies of smaller dimension 
timber are also limited. 

The mills are filled up with millwork business and 
reports in trade circles are that many orders in that 
“We have 
all the orders that we can attend to for several weeks 
ahead and we can not guarantee deliveries on any 
more,’”’ said the sales manager of one of the plants. 

Some of the dealers have received inquiries for piling 
and timber for use on thirty bridges to be built in St. 
Louis County for which contracts were let recently. 
Another contractor has been in the market for timbers 
required for carrying thru an electric railroad contract 
near Hibbing, Minn. 

Nothing special has been reported lately in the way 
of cargo business, but an inquiry was noted for a 
round lot of No. 3 lumber or better. 
slow movement, considerable lumber is still to go down 
the lakes on orders placed by eastern operators since 
the beginning of the season. The steel strike is ad- 
mitted to have been a factor in slowing up the trade 
for the time being, as operators desired to see ahead 
before increasing their stocks. Now that the strike 
at the steel mills shows signs of petering out dealers 
on the whole are sanguine that a rush of shipments 
will develop before the close of navigation. 

Gratification is expressed by operators over the out- 
look for work in the woods during the coming winter. 


As a result of the. 


It is thought that sufficient woodsmen will be found 
to fill up the camps after the freeze up, when other 
activities slow down. A gratifying recent development 
is that pulpwood contracts have been made on an ex- 
tended scale on last season’s price basis. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 6.—The steel strike here shows signs of abating 
with most of the mills operating at normal capacity, 
altho thruout the country in general operation is only 
60 percent. The end is not in sight but owners seem 
positive that the strikers espouse a losing cause. 

The lumber market, generally, is not much affected 
but those dealing in heavier timbers directly with local 
steel mills feel a slowing up in orders. Some orders, 
placed before the strike started, are being held await- 
ing the outcome of the present trouble. Upper grades 
meet with very good demand but continue to be scarce. 
Many local wholesalers report September as their best 
month this year with respect to the better grades and 
materials needed in dwelling construction. Altho this 
demand is coming principally from outlying districts, 
Pittsburgh, proper, begins to show new activities in 
several localities. In two residential sections at least 
many new houses are under way—most of them for 
sale. This seems to be true in the South Hills and as 
this district will be connected directly with the down- 
town section by a double traffic tube, 5,700 feet in 
length, before the end of the coming year, much is 
expected to be done during the coming winter in the 
way of construction work. 

Prices on all grades of lumber continue firm. Some 
slight reductions in quotations are in evidence, how- 
ever, with smaller mills, as some of these find it 
difficult to keep operating unless a quick turnover can 
be made. Local dealers, too, find more lists coming in 
from the various mills both for mill and transit car 
shipments, which would indicate that business with 
these people is having a tendency to slow up. 

Some local wholesalers, having mills in the South, 
report a betterment in the car situation and shipments 
are coming along much more rapidly. Others say the 
car shortage is rather bothersome. 

Robert Allen and Fred C. Dailey, of the Dailey & 
Allen Lumber ,Co., returned Thursday from a business 
trip to Philadelphia. 

R. M. Kelso, of the International Lumber Co., whose 
main offices are at Chicago, was in the city calling on 
the lumber trade during the week as were Bert Ackles, 
of the Alton Lumber Co., of Buckhannon, W. Va.; Mr. 
Hood, of the Federal Lumber Co., Wheeling, W. Va. ; 
Joe Anderson, of Petersburg, W. Va. ; George Hahn, of 
Bruin, Pa., and W. J. Yardley, sales manager of the 
Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

At the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association weekly 
luncheon held at the William Penn Hotel here today 
action was taken and a committee appointed to begin 
a drive in behalf of the Jewish Relief Fund, consisting 
of W. H. Schute, chairman, F. R. Babcock, Walter 
Rodgers, Elick Wilson and B. W. McCreight. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 7.—Prices are on a firm basis, but there is less 
snap to demand. Mill reports give promise that sup- 
plies will be more uniform. Buyers and sellers have 
been restricting business to a quick shipment basis. 
The former have complained about paying for stocks 
they could not obtain for immediate requirements, but 
have been unwilling to buy ahead, and the latter have 
been unwilling to commit themselves for any period 
ahead, 

Industrial unrest and uncertainties in the labor out- 
look, especially -with a box makers’ strike on hand, 
give no encouragement to those who have been looking 
for steadiness in the labor field. Few box factories 
are operating and much box lumber is available for 
immediate shipment. Prices have held well, as holders 
of stocks overlook the immediate present because they 
feel that everything warrants firm holding to a higher 
trend of quotation. 

The exchange situation has resulted in some slightly 
lower quotations for export tonnage, but until steadi- 
ness in the money market comes there is sure to be 
hesitancy about sending lumber abroad except on firm 
orders. Most export business has not been speculative, 
but there has been some of that character and the 
falling off, small as it is, has a deterrent effect on the 
general situation. Some lumber exporters have left 
for Europe to view the situation at first hand. Well 
known observers say what is needed are methods that 
will meet the European requirements and not be so 
seriously affected by differences in exchange. 

Architects and builders report keen interest in build- 
ing projects and in a short time building is sure to be 
resumed on an enormous scale. With depleted stocks 
in the average retail yard and consumers in all manu- 
facturing lines carrying small supplies the prospects 
for a continued heavy demand for lumber are good. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Oct. 6.—An extraordinary situation prevails in con- 
nection with the lumber industry in New Brunswick. 
Trade with the United States is practically at a stand- 
still, because of the action of the railways. Since the 
first of July it has been impossible to get Canadian 
cars to carry lumber into the United States, and a few 
weeks ago the Canadian Pacific Railway refused to 
use any American cars. It claimed that all box 
cars were needed to carry potatoes and pulp. By 
strenuous efforts consent was secured to the use of 
some coal cars, but providing these with stakes added 
so much to the expense that the shippers did not use 
them. It is also practically impossible to get schooners 
in any number for the American trade. The American 
buyers, who up to a month ago were in the Province 
placing orders for lumber, all returned home intimating 
that they would buy no more at present; and this was 
emphasized by a drop of $5 to $7 a thousand in prices 
offered. 

With regard to the English market the situation is 
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no better. English buyers are not willing to bid on 
anything in small sizes and are not at all eager even 
for wider sizes. All the mill wharves and yards are 
still piled high with lumber sold on British Govern- 
ment account, so!» of it sawed three or four years ago, 
It has been impo- ible to get enough Vessels to move it, 
and it is said tiere are still five hundred to eight 
hundred million feet of lumber in Canada held on 
British Government account. There is certainly a very 
large quantity of it still held in New Brunswick, and 
the mills, which have been cutting as usual this year, 
are at their wits’ end to find piling space. They 
naturally argue that since the lumber is sold it ought 
to be taken away. The Canadian representative of the 
British munitions board, thru which the lumber was 
purchased during the war period, was in St. John 
recently and upon appeal from the shippers promised 
to urge that tonnage be provided to move as much lum- 
ber as possible. Of course the north shore ports will 
soon be closed for the winter, but there will be an 
unusually large number of steamship lines to different 
ports on the other side running from St. John during 
tthe winter, and the representative of the munitions 
board expressed the hope that a good deal of their 
cargo space might be utilized in addition to steamers 
sent specially for lumber cargoes. 

The exceptional condition of affairs has had its 
effect upon plans for work in the woods during the 
coming winter. A month or two ago farmers and small 
operators were all expecting to make some money out of 
logs during the winter, and there was talk of a record 
cut by portable mills. During the last week or two, 
however, as they have come to this city to interview 
the shippers and ask the latter to buy their cut they 
have found nothing but discouragement. The large 
operators, who have big mills to keep going, will prob- 
ably make an average cut of logs to keep their mills 
busy next year. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 6.—Mayor Broening is expected shortly to name 
a commission to revise the local building code and it 
is expected that concrete construction will make heavy 
gains if the mayor has his way. 

Edward Barber, of the Howard & Barber Lumber Co., 
of Cincinnati, and president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, who is on a trip east, has left 
Atlantic City, it is reported, and gone to New York, 
being expected to visit Baltimore before he returns 


home. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 6.—Buying in the local market is somewhat slow 
as compared with a few weeks ago but in most lines 
where lumber that can be delivered is offered prices are 
good. North Carolina and southern pine are not so 
strong as they were in some items, but most items hold 
their prices well. There seems to be more inclination 
on the part of the big industrials to buy while those 
yards that have some stock are trying to hold out 
longer in hope of a drop in price. 

As labor and other conditions are still discouraging 
to builders and to manufacturers who look forward to 
expansion not much new business in that line is being 
booked. However, a better feeling prevails among oper- 
ative dwelling builders and not much encouragement 
will be needed to get them going again. September 
building permits this year are more than $4,000,000 
more than September of last year. 

Demand for all kinds of hardwood keeps up well at 
good prices. Oak is offered a little more freely because 
of so little export trade. Basswood and poplar, gum, 
birch, beech, maple, cherry, hickory and mahogany all 
move in good volume at firm prices. Spruce is scarce 
and high in price. Hemlock is still the scarcest thing 
in this market at a base price of $45 or over. Cypress 
offerings are growing smaller and prices are firm. 
Longleaf southern pine and mill timbers hold well in 
price, tho flooring is scarce and high. North Carolina 
pine conditions are similar to those in southern pine. 
Lath and shingles are active and high. 

William C. MacBride, of the Haney-White Co., who 
actively participated in war work in Government 
service and has been out of business for some months, 
has returned and resumed his former position with the 
Haney-White Co. 

The White Lumber Co., specialist in North Carolina 
pine roofers has moved from 1432 to 1433, Land Title 
Building, getting double the office space in which to 
conduct its growing business. 

H. C. Magruder, wholesaler of hardwood and North 
Carolina pine and also well known as president of 
the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, has gone 
into partnership with G. B, Woodhull, the name of the 
firm being Magruder & Woodhull. Mr. Woodhull 
formerly represented the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., in 
this section, and is well known thruout the State. 

Young & Fizell, a new wholesale lumber company, 
has opened offices at 1205 Otis Building, where they 
will conduct a general wholesale business, principally 
in long- and shortleaf pine and building lumber. Allan 
N. Young and George K. Fizell were both former 
employees of the William M. Lloyd Co. and have had 
years of experience in the lumber business in various 
capacities. 

The firm E. A. Souder & Co., which quit business 
upon the deaths of Edmund A. Souder and his brother, 
Ashton Souder, has been revived by the sons of Ashton 
Souder—David M. and §S. Ashton, jr., who with a 
relative will again conduct a wholesale business chiefly 
in southern and North Carolina pine, with offices at 
501-A Liberty Building. 

The box makers’ branch of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change elected two new members, Whitmore & Knight 
and the Standard Packing Box Co. Directors of the 
exchange met last week and appointed a committee to 
cojperate with committees from other trade bodies to 
receive and entertain a large delegation of foreign 
commercial delegates which will arrive here soon for 
the conference at Atlantic City. 

The William M. Lloyd Co. has purchased and is 


developing a new property on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill River, a thirty-six-acre tract, which when 
completed will be the last word in the lumber and coal 
yards. Model equipment and systems of all kinds all 
over the country are being investigated and every good 
feature will be incorporated in this new plant. The 
intention is to move the present yards at Twenty-ninth 
and Ridge Avenue and the present wharf at Schuylkill 
and Delaware to the new location, where, with the 
proposed equipment, 50,000,000 feet of lumber can be 
carried with ease, and double that quantity by higher 


piling. 
"JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 6.—There has been a slight slowing up of busi- 
ness during the last week, with but little decline in 
prices. Brokers say mills have made no reductions 
and that it is still very hard to place new business. 
No doubt mills have well balanced order files and are 
reluctant to take on more business while the car 
situation is acute. Many mills are being closed down 
owing to lack of cars. 

Manufacturers are not very optimistic in regard to 
future car supply. Government officials say that about 
nine hundred new cars are being placed in service 
but nothing is said about cars daily going out of 
service on account of bad order. 

The canceling of export orders on account of the 
English strike did not affect this territory very much 
because practically all export orders here are for 
South America or the Islands. 

Local building is brisk and a great deal of Florida 
and Georgia lumber is being used locally. High grade 
planing mill stocks are very scarce and command a 
premium. Lower grades are not in such demand, 

Lath are not plentiful and buyers are paying almost 
any price for prompt shipment, 

The labor situation has not changed. It takes prac- 
tically two men now to do the work one did before 
the war, and wages are over 100 percent higher. 
Skilled labor seems to be scarce. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 6.—Information received during the last week 
from practically every section of southwest Louisiana 
is that not more than half enough cars are being re- 
ceived by the mills. The labor situation is somewhat 
better as to quantity but leading lumbermen say it is 
not nearly as good in quality as it was before the war 
started. Demand for lumber continues strong and 
there is no falling off in the volume of building. 
Prices are still satisfactory. 

J. B. Mullet, who for several years has been as- 
sistant manager of the Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber 
Co. here, has been made superintendent of the big 
Long-Bell mill at Quitman, Miss. Mr. Mullet left 
yesterday for his new post of duty. 

Considerable rain has fallen here during the last 
few days and the woods are getting very boggy, 
which will interfere to some extent with logging op- 
erations; but as most mills have been putting in 
extra time while weather conditions were good vast 
quantities of logs are on hand and not much uneasi- 
ness is felt along this line. 

The big mill of the Brown Lumber Co., north of 
Lake Charles, was totally destroyed by fire recently. 
Despite the best efforts of the fire fighting force of 
the mill the plant was entirely consumed, including 
the commissary and office buildings. The loss will 
easily total $60,000, partly protected by insurance. 
W. P. Weber, of this city, a director of the company, 
announced that the mill would be rebuilt at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

The Louisiana Western Lumber Co. is preparing to 
erect a big office building on the premises of its retail 
yard on Front Street in this city. The office will cost 
about $8,000 and will be modern in every respect. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 6.—Local building permits issued during the 
week ended last Saturday totalled $115,575, as com- 
pared with $23,095 for the corresponding week of 
1918. While many dwellings are building in the resi- 
dential districts, the supply is far exceeded by the 
demand. 

The demurrage rules enforced by the New Orleans 
Public Belt Railroad are again under fire. The Belt 
officials insist-upon charging demurrage, it appears, 
upon cars “constructively placed,” whether they are 
actively placed for shipside delivery or not. For a 
time they insisted that the steamship guarantee the 
payment of the demurrage accruing under this ar- 
rangement, but of late, it is complained, they have 
attempted to saddle the charge upon the shippers and 
forwarding agents. A meeting of shippers and traffic 
men was held at the Association of Commerce last 
Thursday to consider the problem, and the associa- 
tion is now calling a general conference to be held 
this week, at which the whole problem will be 
threshed out. 

Word comes from Bond, Miss., that the wheels of 
the big sawmill which constituted the town’s chief 
industry made their last revolution on Saturday of 
last week. The plant was established twenty-five 
years ago by the J. E. North Lumber Co., which failed 
some years ago. After several years of idleness, it 
was leased by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., which 
has been operating it since. Not long ago, when it 
developed that the suspension of the mill operation 
was imminent, the town of Bond made declaration of 
its intention to dissolve as an incorporated town, but 
has since decided to await further developments be- 
fore surrendering its municipal charter. 

A “companion story,’’ so to speak, is contributed by 
the town of Burton, La., for many years kept on the 
map of flourishing communities by the big sawmill 
plant of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. The com- 
pany acquired new cypress holdings and established 
a huge new plant at Perry, Fla., several years ago. 
Having cut out its Louisiana stumpage, it has dis- 
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Short Leaf 
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Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft.insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


D. F. McCullough, 


Columbus Gen | Meneger, 


Columbus, Miss. 
COLUMBUS 


Tenens Lumber Company, 











C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


PINE MILLS AT: 
Meridian, - Miss. 
Pachuta, - Miss. 
Shubuta, - Miss. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 


eoatries, - Miss. 

__ Dunston, Mins and Sap Gum, 
isman, e a. - 
HARDWwooD ~=>—d Red._ and_-—S White 
MILLS AT: 


Beatrice, - Miss. 
Battle, - - Miss. 


Oak, and Poplar 


Addressall Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 













S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
FOR 


sae GUM--OAK 


1 car 2x2—30” Clear Dry Oak Squares 

1 car 5/4 No. 2 Com. Gum 

5 ponte eel — —_ init 

1 car 2” Mixe a ridge Plan 

1 car 4/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Plain R. & WY. Oak 
1 car 4/4 FAS Plain R. & W. Oak 

7 cars 4/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 3 Oak 


MERL LUMBER CO., “*Kiss*™: 
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Right Price 
pesmi 

They are unexcelled 
for their vertical grain stiles 
and rails and beautifully fig- 
ured panels. A comparison 
with the grain of other doors will prove it. 
They will stand up to hard service, take and 
hold paint and finishes equal to any door on 
the market. 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping 
or Battens may be included to complete car 
of doors. Order today. indow and door 
frames a speciaity. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Now York and New England Tey untative, 
HARAY L. FULLER, - © © © «© © = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - + = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. §& O6GOOD e© «© © + «© = « 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 
W. & NURENBURG, © « « © « « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, I 
M. W. LILLARD, «© «© « @ @ @ « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. H. WOOD « + «© © © © » «© © 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo. 














Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 






and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


SECTR 
Ae aaah’ 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 







Vertical 
Grain 


Get our prices today. 
Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, East Mer. - 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, LEWERETT, WASH. 


LONG FIR JOISTS~..... | 
ano BIG TIMBERS “"" 


Washington 

Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 





vanes: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Redwood L 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, etc. 
Gire Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


ange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 


continued the operation of the Burton plant. In 
consequence, the Texas & Pacific Railroad Co. peti- 
tioned the Louisiana Railroad Commission, at its 
meeting a few days ago, for leave to discontinue its 
agency at Burton. 

A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine Association’s 
cut-over land department, spent Sunday with his 
family here, leaving last night for Mississippi to at- 
tend the rest of the meetings scheduled by the or- 
ganization committee of the Mississippi Land Own- 
ers’ Association, which is being formed to coédperate 
in the development of cut-over and other lands in 
the State. 

Word comes that the Uneedus Farms show herd of 
pure bred Holsteins, owned by W. L. Houlton, a well 
known lumberman, was awarded nine ribbons at the 
Tennessee State Fair at Nashville, and eleven ribbons 
at the Tri-State Fair in Memphis. The Enochs Farms 
of the Fernwood Lumber Co., at Fernwood, Miss., 
have shipped three of their pure bred Herefords—a 
young bull and two heifers—to the Dallas Fair for 
exhibition. After competing for ribbon awards, these 
animals will be offered for sale, 

Following a strike of about 200 of its employees, 
suddenly ordered last Thursday, the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., at Hammond, La., announced its decision to 
suspend operations indefinitely, “or until such time 
as the men feel disposed to return to work under the 
same policy which has existed between the company 
and its employees for the last seventeen years.” Dis- 
patches from Hammond indicate that the strikers 
formed a union, and their walkout is attributed to 
“over-persuasion by union officers.” It is declared 
that tue men walked out before any demands were 
presented or grievances cited. 

Advices from Pascagoula, Miss., state that the 
workers in the Pascagoula ship yards decided to call 
off their strike, which had been scheduled for Oct. 1, 
and to accept the Pacific coast wage scale. 

W. S. Hollister, of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Ga., was a business visitor to New Orleans 
last Saturday. 

C. S. Williams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., 
New Orleans and Patterson, La., returned last week 
from his summer vacation, the greater part of which 
was spent in and near Asheville, N. C. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 6.—The demand for lumber has fallen off in 
this section for the last week. Nevertheless, mixed 
orders of any kind are very hard to obtain, due to the 
badly broken stocks. All items of finish and upper 
grade stock seem to be firm, for there is a great 
scarcity of these items. There seems to be at the mills 
a better supply of the common grades: Boards, dimen- 
sion and fencing, yet 12-inch No. 1 boards are scarce. 
There has been very little timber business of any 
kind placed in this section and therefore the mills are 
cutting more yard stock, yet most of the mills can cut 
on yard stock for some time before they will accumu- 
late a normal and well assorted stock. 

The car supply is not keeping up with the demand, 
the shortage is being felt more and more by the mills. 
Nevertheless there is not much inclination on the part 
of the larger operators to lower their prices, as they 
prefer to ship out what orders they have and round 
out their stock. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 4.—With cars at only 80 percent of require- 
ments, the volume of business in the fir industry is 
below normal. A number of wholesalers have been 
cleaning up transits and in some cases have made 
concessions, which has led to a conclusion among retail- 
ers that the entire fir market may be considered weak. 
On the other hand the mills do not show any tendency 
to pile up lumber. They have reached a total approxi- 
mating the full sum the Government will permit the 
millman to retain, and many mills have fixed stands of 
timber on which they are reluctant to make inroads at 
present, since exhaustion of the supply means that they 
must move somewhere else. The situation makes for 
slackened production. With stocks on hand about 61 
percent of normal, the millmen estimate that they have 
enough business in sight to satisfy them. 

Three conspicuous failures among striking union 
men in the Pacific Northwest, closely related to the 
lumber industry, seem to indicate that the peak of high 
wages has been reached. One instance is the strike 
of the employees of shingle mills on Grays Harbor; 
the second is the strike of the Building Trades Union 
in Seattle, and the third is the strike of the Timber- 
workers’ Union in Bellingham. 

The strike on Grays Harbor is over. It ended this 
week with complete victory for the manufacturers, 
The employees have gone back to work at the wages 
they drew five weeks ago, when they left the mills in 
the lurch. They have not gained any concessions or 
received any advances in wages whatever. 

In Seattle the strike by the Building Trades Unions 
has continued for more than thirty days, resulting 
momentarily in a complete paralysis of. construction 
at a time when the housing of the city already was far 
short of requirements. The strikers are slipping. 
Today the open shop idea prevails on a number of 
structures, and the unions are in danger of losing the 
fight. With the prospect of losing the strike and 
seeing the building trades go on the open shop basis, a 
change has come over the Building Trades Council and 
it has just elected a committee of three to conduct 
negotiations with the Master Builders’ Association, 
with a view to a peaceful settlement of the differences. 

At Bellingham the Timberworkers’ Union is waging 
a losing fight against the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills and other lumber manufacturing concerns. A 
lumberman who returned from there today says the 
employers are securing all the help they require and 
have the situation well in hand. 

Seattle wholesalers at their regular luncheon this 
week discussed the carelessness of some station agents 
in neglecting to use ticket stamp on bills of lading and 








other irregularities. The result operates to the disad- 
vantage of wholesalers in that it renders such a bill of 
lading doubtful security and viewed with disfavor by 
banks. The entire subject was referred to the traffic 
committee of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
which will enter into correspondence with the Railroad 
Administration at Washington, D. C., in an attempt to 
get the matter corrected. I. Y. Mackintosh, president 
of the Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Co., presided at the 
luncheon, 

Possibilities of the vertical grain fir shingle have im- 
pressed George Hunter, of the Arlington Shingle Co., 
so much that he is negotiating with A. V. Gray, of the 
Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., with a view to opening up 
a market for this product. The fir shingle is offered 
at about a dollar less a thousand than the red cedar 
shingle. Mr. Hunter has approximately a million feet 
of clear fir which could be cut into shingle bolts and 
floated to his mill; and he plans to work up this 
material, if the market is guarenteed, 

In the launching of the Blaatind this week the J. H. 
Price Shipbuilding Co. sent down the ways the first full- 
rigged sailing vessel ever built and launched in this part 
of the world. The Blaatind is a four-masted schooner, 
250 feet long and 2,500 deadweight tonnage. It was 
built for the American Motorship Corporation of New 
York, which is a subsidiary corporation controlled by 
Peter N. Gram & Co., of Christiania, Norway. The 
Blaatind is similar to the auxiliary powered schooner 
Snetind, launched several weeks ago by the Price yards. 
The lumber used in the Blaatind aggregates about 
1,300,000 feet. Its maiden -voyage will be one of the 
longest in shipping annals, for it will carry 1,500,000 
feet of lumber to Egypt. 

At Offutt Lake, Wash., the Tenino Lumber Co. began 
cutting lumber this week in its new mill, on the site of 
the plant which burned less than sixty days ago. 
Sidney Burnett, manager, expects to cut from 30,000 
to 40,000 feet a day. Construction of the roof over the 
plant and other finishing touches will be pushed rapidly. 
Mr. Burnett has arranged for the pool hall at the 
pavilion at Offutt’s Lake as a club room for employees 
during the winter. He will provide reading room sup- 
plies also, 

Among visitors to Seattle are Mr. and Mrs. N. 8S. 
Coffin, of Minneapolis, where Mr. Coffin is president and 
general manager of the Imperial Lumber Co., operating 
line yards in Minnesota and South Dakota. Mr. and 
Mrs. Coffin made the trip to Rainier National Park 
during one of the most perfect days of the season. Then 
they went to Lake Crescent, in the Olympic Peninsula, 
but along with other guests at that well known resort 
were driven away by forest fires, which sprang up 
unexpectedly with great fierceness, As to lumber, Mr. 
Coffin reports a prosperous season, particularly in the 
farming districts, where money is easy and the usual 
customers in a mood to buy. 

After a tour by automobile among fir mills of Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, Charles A. Bean, of the 
Interstate Lumber Co., Denver, is now on his way home 
by the southern route. He is accompanied by Mrs, 
Bean. He summarized his impressions by saying that 
the lumber industry is in a good, healthy condition and, 
barring unforeseen labor problems, ought to offer first 
class buying conditions thruout the next two or three 
years, 

New members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation are: Barnes-Lindsley Manufacturing Co., Port- 
land; North Portland Box Co., North Portland; 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland; Smith & 
Miller (Inc.), Olympia: J. P. Guerrier Lumber Co., 
Forest, Wash.; K. & K. Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
Wash.; Maytown Lumber Co., Rochester, Wash. The 
membership of the association is now about 130, and 
represents nearly 90 percent of the cut, of Washington 
and Oregon west of the Cascade Mountains. 

D. B. Mackintosh, of Salt Lake, arrived in Seattle 
this week to become treasurer of the Truman-Mackin- 
tosh Lumber Co., one of the most widely known whole- 
sale concerns in the city. He will be associated with 
his brothers, I. Y. Mackintosh, president, and Jay W. 
Mackintosh, secretary, who all told will build the 
Truman-Mackintosh organization into one of the most 
effective sales forces in this territory. 

Visitors to Seattle this week include: R. D. Hunting, 
of the R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., Chi- 
cago, and George Kirkendall, a commission man of 
Minneapolis. 

John Shull, of Portland, Ore., president of the Shull 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Vancouver, B. C., and Seattle, 
left here this week for an extended trip in the East 
during which he will visit Rochester and other points 
in New York State. Prior to locating in the Pacific 
Northwest, Mr. Shull originated the firm of J. & W. C. 
Shull, line yard operators, in Minneapolis. 

8. F. Tombaugh, a wholesale lumberman, of Canton, 
Ohio, is in Seattle this week, familiarizing himself 
with the fir industry and lining up connections. He is 
impressed with the prospect of being able to handle 
more Coast stock in his territory. 

R. G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
left this week for his old home in Meridian, Miss. He 
vas accompanied by Mrs. King and their young son, 
and will be absent until Jan. 1. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 6.—Altho not so brisk as it might be for the 
season of the year, yet the retail lumber trade of the 
Prairies nevertheless is very encouraging. The “Build 
Now” campaign of the dealers has brought results. In 
Winnipeg the scheme is off to a good start. The:city 
offers 85 percent of the total value of the property on 
first mortgage, the intending builder providing the 
remaining 15 percent. In any case the loan will not 
exceed, for a building constructed wholly or part of 
frame, stucco on frame, or brick or brick veneer, with 
four or five rooms, $3,000; with six or seven rooms, 
$3,500. Applications are being considered only from 
persons whose incomes are under $3,000 annually, The 
working of this plan will be under the management 
of a housing commission. The intending home owner 
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will have the assistance of the commission in plan- 
ning his home. He will not have to accept the plans 
which the commission may show him but may accept 
any plan either from an architect or lumber company, 
provided it me's with the approval of the commis- 
sion, and the me applies to the purchase of the 
material. : 

Further west, the Provinces have been unable to 
avail themselves of the Dominion Government’s offer of 
$25,000,000 towards the housing scheme owing to sev- 
eral difficulties cropping up. Owing to the conditions 
under which municipalities in Saskatchewan may bor- 
row it has not been practicable to put the housing 
scheme into operation. 

The shingle business in the West is experiencing a 
great boom at present, with prices aviating and every 
mill cutting as near its capacity as the scarcity of 
cedar will allow. Perfection shingles are now up to 
$10 a thousand, and the ordinary XXX brands were 
quoted at $5.60 last week. Yet in spite of these high 
figures the demand for shingles continues strong. It 
is estimated that 75 percent of the product of the 
shingle mills in Western Canada is being exported to 
the United States. The only fly in the amber, so far 
as the manufacturers are concerned, is that good red 
cedar is becoming so scarce that the mills are now 
taking anything that will make a shingle bolt. Shingle 
bolts are selling at $15 a cord. Shingle bolt cutters 
are being paid as much as $2.75 a cord for falling, saw- 
ing and splitting. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 6.—While reports are somewhat at variance as 
to the present state of trade, the consensus is that 
lath are scarce and hemlock is strong. This is said to 
be due to the strong demand and shortage of stock. 
Business with firms across the line in the United 
States, especially in hemlock and white pine, is very 
good, the reason for this being, it is said, that western 
pine from the United States is not coming into Ontario 
as plentifully as it was. Hardwoods are active, with 
a better demand during the last two or three days than 
for the preceding two or three weeks. Prices are 
strong and stock in most lines is scarce. 

Lieut. Col. R, H. Webb, formerly of the Webb Lumber 
Co., of this city, has returned after having been in 
service overseas for more than five years. He was 
one of the first Canadians to enlist in service and was 
wounded several times, being unfortunate enough to 
have his leg shot off by a shrapnel shell, which killed 
fourteen men behind him. 

J. G. Cane, of J. G. Cane & Co., wholesale lumber 
dealers of this city, has accepted the Liberal nomina- 
tion for member of Parliament, the election to be held 
Oct. 20. 





OBITUARY 


FRANK HARMON, who formerly operated the 
Harmon Lumber Co., at Scooba, Miss., died recently 
in California, where he went several years ago to 
try to recuperate his health. 


JACOB W. MILLER, formerly prominent as a 
contractor and retailer at Terre Haute, Ind., died 
at his home in that city a few days ago, aged 85. 
Mr. Miller is said to have erected the first buildings 
of the Indiana State Normal at Terre Haute, many 
years ago. He is survived by two sons. 














ROBERT PATTON, secretary and general mana- 
ger of the Elbe Lumber & Shingle Co., Elbe, Wash., 
died of pneumonia, Oct. 1, at the Eatonville hospi- 
tal, near Tacoma. Mr. Patton was born in Merton, 
Wis., in 1859, and in early life engaged in the mer- 
chandising and lumber business. In 1900, he be- 
came interested in the Snohomish Shingle Co., near 
Snohomish, Wash., and later he bought into the 
Sumner Lake Milling Co. He sold out in 1906 and 
formed the Elbe Lumber & Shingle Co., at Elbe, and 
early this year he assisted in organizing the Sea- 
board Construction Co. Prior to going to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Patton was a member of the Wisconsin 
State Assembly and treasurer of Chippewa county. 
He leaves a widow and seven children. 


AUGUST ALBERTSON, a retired lumberman, 
died at his home in Seattle, Wash., Sept. 28, aged 
68. He had lived in Seattle twelve years. During 
his business career he was located at Cadillac, 
Mich. Six children survive. 








AN EFFECTIVE END DIP TO PREVENT CHECKS 


ADISON, WIs., Oct. 6.—In experiments to de- 
termine the practicality of various coatings and end 
dips to prevent splitting and checking of logs and 
lumber the United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory found the following to be true: 

Paint is convenient to handle but is of low effective- 


ness. 

White lead is convenient to handle but is of medium 
effectiveness, 

Lorac, a commercial compound, is convenient to 
handle and is of considerable effectiveness. 

Rosin lampblack is convenient to handle and is of 
high effectiveness. 

To make rosin lampblack the laboratory uses the 
following formula: 

Clear grade rosin, 60 parts by weight. 

Lampblack, 1 part by weight. 

The rosin should be melted but not allowed to 
boil or froth. The lampblack should then be thoroly 
stirred in. The ends of the sticks should be dipped 
in this molten mixture to a distance of about half 
an inch. When hard the coating should be smooth, 
free from bubbles, shiny and an eighth of an inch 
thick over the end. 


The laboratory adds that if the stock is to be 
subjected to rough handling which might cause the 
coating to chip when cool, linseed oil may be added 
in the proportion of 1 to 15 by weight, but that 
this will have a tendency to make the coating/ex- 
cessively soft in the kiln at temperatures above 
130° F. 


MOISTURE TESTS ON VARNISHED SURFACES 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 6.—That varnishes do not 
entirely prevent the transmission of moisture into 
wood, but merely retard it, has been determined 
by the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
thru a series of experiments. 

Panels used in the experiments were of yellow 
birch, basswood, red gum, African mahogany, white 
ash, white pine, Sitka spruce, southern pine, bald 
cypress, incense cedar, white oak, western yellow 
pine, Port Orford cedar and sugar pine. Three 
coats of high grade spar varnish were applied to 
four samples of each species, two of each being 
brush coated and the others dipped by a special 
dipping machine to secure an even coating. The 
panels were allowed to dry seventy-two hours be- 
tween coats and ten days after the final coat before 
being given the moisture resistance test. 

For the test the panels were exposed seventeen 
days to a humidity of 95/100 percent, or in an 
atmosphere practically saturated with moisture. At 
the end of the test it was found that all of the 
brush coated panels had absorbed between 5 and 
6.5 grams of moisture per square foot of surface, 
and the dipped panels between 4 and 5 grams, 
proving that the dipping process gave a more even 
coating. 


LABORATORY MAKES VISITORS WELCOME 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 6.—Visitors are a part 
of the daily program at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory and they are always given a 
cordial welcome, whether they come out of curi- 
osity to see the general workings of the laboratory 
or are in search of some specific technical infor- 
mation. In the first case they are put in charge of 
a competent guide who explains things in an in- 
teresting manner calculated to give a general idea 
of the service the laboratory is rendering, while 
those who are seeking technical information 
are turned over to the member of the staff 
most conversant with the problems confronting 
them. In some cases they spend a week or more of 
study at the laboratory, the information being 
furnished gladly and freely. 

As funds permit general field inspection trips 
are made by members of the staff ard they fre- 
quently attend conventions to discuss matters of 
special interest to the associations in session. It 
is a part of the Government service to the people 
and all are equally welcome to it. 











CONFER ON WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 6—Campaigns against 
the white pine blister which has gained a foothold in 
parts of Minnesota were discussed at a conference 
today at the University Farm, St. Paul. Dr. Per- 
ley Spaulding, of the national forest pathology of- 
fice, met with representatives of the State depart- 
ments of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Colorado and 
recommended the eradication of all gooseberry and 
currant bushes in the areas where white pine grows. 
It was proposed to get legislation in each State to 
insure codperation on this line. 

Among those who attended the conference were 
8. B. Detwiler, chief of the Washington bureau of 
blister rust control; A. T. Howes, representative of 
the national foresters; R. G. Pierce, of the Wiscon- 
sin department of agriculture; Dr. 8. B. Fracker, 
Wisconsin entomologist; C. P. Norgord, Wisconsin 
commissioner of agriculture; N. J. Ninman, of the 
Wisconsin department of agriculture; C. J. Stahl, 
representative of the forestry service of Denver, 
and Minnesota foresters and entomologists. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITEsBURG, Ky., Oct. 7.—The Hamdin Coal & 
Lumber Co., of Jeff, Ky., has purchased several thou- 
sand acres of hardwood timber and coal lands lying 
along Buckeye Creek in Perry County. Mills will be 
installed at once. W. A. Yeager will be superintendent. 








LorTHaIR, Ky., Oct. 8.—The Ashless Coal & Lumber 
Corporation has purchased about 1,000 acres of coal 
and timber lands lying on Yellow Creek, a tributary 
of Carr’s Fork, in Knott County. The company will 
develop, installing mills about the first of the year. 





TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Oct. 6.—The Southern Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Thomasville, Ga., has pur- 
chased the timber rights on 4,000 acres of land in Leon 
and Wakulla counties in Florida from G. W. Rhodes, of 
Woodville. The company will install two mills, one 
near Woodville and the other near Wakulla. 





RUTLAND, VtT., Oct. 6.—Frank Trombetta has pur- 
chased a tract of timber located in the towns of Men- 
don, Clarendon and Shrewsbury, containing about 800 
acres, partly soft and partly hardwood. 











Western 


HEMLOC 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 





SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES, BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


Douglas Fir 
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Sitka — 
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Other 
Woods 
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Our business is confined to all-rail 
shipments, through which we move 
the large daily and diversified cut 
of eight sawmills, being prepared 
to supply those who demand the 
best, with the best stock—and in 
the shortest time. 


Please Wire or Write for Our Prices. 





Remember “Buehner Spruce” is worth more! 


Is Your Name 


on our list to receive a copy of 


Our Monthly Special 
a) 


e 
Not transits but Fir and Spruce Lumber 
READY TO SHIP. 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 




















PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Shows tho cost 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Charles W. Pendell, of the Lumber Mills Co., visited 
several Wisconsin points on a sales trip this week. 


H. J. Troup, of H. H. Troup & Co., Kankakee, and 
E. F. Davis, of Oregon, Ill., were among the retailers 
who visited Chicago this week. 


Max Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, 
former Chicago lumberman, was in Chicago this week 
chatting with old friends and attending the White Sox- 
Red Sox series. 


J. N. Woollett, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the 
Aberdeen Luniber Co., was in Chicago Wednesday con- 
ferring with Roland Utley, who represents the com- 
pany in local territory. 


James E. Danaher, of Detroit, Mich., well known 
lumberman and timber land owner, was in Chicago this 
week attending an important meeting with his associ- 
ates in different ventures. 


Ferd de Anguera, of the Anguera Lumber & Tie Co., 
left Wednesday for Excelsior Springs, Mo., where he 
will remain a week or so, forgetting about the lumber 
business and having a good time generally. 


Mrs. Loula Long Coombs, of Kansas City, Mo., 
daughter of R. A. Long, the well known lumberman, 
was in Chicago this week with some of her entries in 
the horse show at the National Dairy Exposition, her 
thorobreds competing with those from some of the 
best known stables in the middle West. 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Kinzel Lum- 
ber Co,, Merrill, and M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., were among the northern lumber- 
men in Chicago this week. EF. M. Ducker, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., traflic manager of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, was also a Chicago 
visitor. 


Ira A. Minnick, president of the National Dry Kiln 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was a Chicago visitor this 
week, Mr. Minnick says that the company never had 
a larger order file than at present. The company has 
orders on hand for an unusually large number of dry 
kilns and finds lumber and woodworking plants par- 
ticularly interested in National equipment. 


Frederic T, Boles, formerly well known Chicago 
lumberman, who during the last few months has been 
located at San Francisco, Calif., as one of the joint 
receivers for the C. A. Smith properties, is back in 
Chicago for a short stay. Mr. Boles said that it felt 
good to get back here for a short while and that he did 
not know just how long he would remain in Chicago. 


R. K. Fry, of Kansas City, Mo., of the tie, post and 
timber department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
W. S. Robinson, of Abingdon, I1l., salesman in central 
Illinois territory for the company, were in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Robinson accompanied the Chicago 
salesmen to Madison, Wis., to attend the meeting of 
district No. 7 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association. 


KE. C. Godfrey, well known among Indiana and 
southern Michigan retailers, has resigned his connec- 
tion with the H,. I. Isbell Co., of Elkhart, Ind., and 
has engaged in the wholesale lumber business for him- 
self, with headquarters at Jackson, Mich. Mr. God- 
frey has been with the Isbell organization for the last 
twelve years, calling on the yard and factory trade 
in Michigan, and he will be perfectly at home in his 
new field. 


L. H. Yarbrough, of Jackson, Miss., writes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he has severed his connec- 
tion with the Eureka Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Jackson, as manager and also disposed of his stock in 
that company, but that he expects to continue in the 
lumber business with Jackson as his headquarters, 
He plans to open an office at Jackson immediately and 
has some good mill connections for his wholesale 
lumber business, 


One of the lumbermen who came some distance to 
witness the White Sox-Red Sox games in Chicago, was 
B. 8S. Gill, of the Gill Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Gill was met by his brother Charles, of the Gill- 
Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and a royal time 
was had, as they had not seen each other in two years. 
Both “rooted” for the White Sox. Another loyal 
White Sox fan from lumberdom was Thomas D. Reber, 
of the Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., Rockford, IIL, 
who is president of the Rockford club in the Three I’s 
league. 


T. J. Christian, assistant general manager of the 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South Bend., 
Ind., and W. H. Day, of the Wood Mosaic Co., New 
Albany, Ind., were in Chicago Monday. Mr. Christian 
has been with the latter company for three years, and 
in becoming assistant manager of the Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Co. returns to a concern with 
which he was with several years ago. ‘The visitors 
said that the hardwood market was apparently as 
firm as it had been at any time yet and there was a 
big demand for all kinds of stock. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
who left for the west Coast some time ago, making 
the long trip in his automobile, writes that he reached 
the west Coast without a mishap, and his “lapsed 
time,” as the airplane flyers say, was just ten days. 
A day was spent at Madison, Wis., a day with his 
brother at Butte, Mont., and two days hunting near 
the Yellowstone Park, but of course these days could 
not be considered in the running time. Traveling to 
the Pacific coast from Chicage in ten days is going 
some, we'll say. Mr, Barker expected to visit Van- 


couver, B. C., and San Francisco, Calif., before re- 
turning. 


Everett A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Co., returned to Chicago Monday from a three weeks’ 
business trip to the Pacific coast. He reported that 
the large fir mills have order files so filled that it will 
take sixty days to six months to clear them, and that 
hardly any ot them are anxious for new business. The 
mills are especially short on all kinds of dimension 
lumber and the easiest business to place is timber 
cutting, as most of the mills cutting timbers desire 
that kind of business. Labor conditions under the 
operation of the Four L’s are becoming much better, 
he said, men at both camps and mills being more plen- 
tiful and more eager to work. Labor in lumber pro- 
duction centers too is apparently losing its radical 
tendencies and the millmen generally are taking a 
more hopeful view of the future. 


L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., advertising. 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, who at- 
tended the meeting of district No. 7 of the Southern 
Pine Salesmen’s Service Association at Madison, Wis., 
Tuesday, returned to Chicago and expected to address 
the annual meeting of the Indiana Real Estate Dealers’ 
Association, at Kokomo, Ind., on Wednesday. On 
Thursday he expected to address the Ohio Association 
of Real Estate Dealers. ‘‘The real estate dealers are 
certainly keen on the subject of home building,” said 
Mr. Putman, ‘‘and every retail lumber dealer should 
keep in close relationship with the real estate men 
because their interests are so intimately linked.” H.R. 
Isherwood, of the retail service department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who also 
attended the Madison meeting, went to St. Paul, Minn., 
from there and expected to visit Winona, Minn., before 
returning to Chicago. 


W. R. Thompson, well known wholesaler of Enid, 
Okla., was in Chicago this week on his way home from 
a visit to the Pacific coast, where he went especially 
to buy stocks of redwood for the construction of crude 
oil tanks, which are now in such a big demand in the 
oil fields of Oklahoma and Texas. He expected to 
leave Wednesday evening, but when the glad news came 
from Cincinnati that the White Sox had won Tuesday’s 
game he remained over Wednesday to see the game here. 
While on the Coast Mr. Thompson made a large pur- 
chase of rough clear redwood from the Union Lumber 
Co., which has its mill at Fort Bragg, Calif., and 
which is represented in Chicago territory by the C. A. 
Goodyear interests. Mr. Thompson specializes in the 
oil tank stock business and says that such business will 
likely remain very active just so long as a new gusher 
is found every few days in the oil fields of Oklahoma 
and Texas. He said that three grades of stock were 
necessary for crude oil tank construction—selects, 
clears and tank—and that he believed that redwood 
would be the predominating wood for such purposes 
for some time to come. 


Robert Carlin, of the Carlin-Jones Lumber Co., Tay- 
lorville, Ill., was in Chicago this week attending the 
White Sox-Red Sox world series’ games and while 
here said that his company had bought the C. B. 
Phelps’ yard at Pana, Ill., and the yard of the Har- 
grave-Lewis Lumber Co., at Waggoner, IIl., and had 
sold to O. Dodgson & Co. the company’s yard at 
McLean, Ill. This gives the Carlin-Jones Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Taylorville, six retail yards, the 
one at Taylorville and others at Raymond, Kenney, 
Gillespie, Pana and Waggoner. Mr. Carlin said that 
the retail lumber business was fine and that the closest 
thing to a man’s heart in these times is to own a 
home, if he does not already own one. “If a man in 
any way possible can see his way clear to build or 
buy a home, he is eager to do it,’’ said Mr. Carlin, 
“Never in the history of our retailing have we found 
such interest in home owning, and it is no trouble at 
all getting either country people or town people inter- 
ested in building. Present high prices of building 
materials do not seem to affect business at all,” 





PLAYGROUND NAMED AFTER WAR HERO 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—By unanimous vote, the 
Southeast Protective & Improvement Association has 
selected the name of Rufus M. Montgall Playground 
for the tract in the southeast part of the city to be 
condemned by the park board and converted into a 
public playground. The association wishes by this 
action to perpetuate the memory of Capt. Montgall, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, and vice 
president of the American Sash & Door Co., who was 
killed in France by a bomb thrown from a German 
airplane. Incidentally, the site for the new playground 
is about the center of what was, in the early days, the 
Montgall farm, where Rufus Montgall was born. It 
was announced at the meeting of the association that 
Capt. Montgall’s associates in the American Sash & 
Door Co. would erect within the playground a beautiful 
fountain in honor of his memory. 





CHICAGOAN CHOSEN FOR BIG JOB 


Jack E. Brantley, vice president of the C. A. Good- 
year Lumber Co., one of the best known lumbermen 
of the country, wili sever his connection with that 
concern on Oct. 15 to assume the vice presidency of one 
of the largest lumber manufacturing organizations in 
the Southeast. At a meeting of the board of directors 
held in New York a few days ago, Mr. Brantley was 
elected vice president of the Savannah River Lumber 
Co., the New York Transportation Co., the Atlantic 
Pulp & Paper Mill, the Port Wentworth Lumber Co., 
the Vale Royal Cypress Co., and two other lumber 
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manufacturing concerns in South Carolina, all of 
which have one general headquarters at Savannah, Ga. 
In making the change from the C. A. Goodyear Lumber 
Co. Mr. Brant!ey joins the well known organization of 
which I. H. !‘etty, long well known in the lumber 
industry, is }): -sident. 

Twenty yes ago Mr. Brantley got his start in the 
business worl! as salesman of sawmill machinery in 
the South for the Schofield Iron Works, of Macon, Ga. 
After being with that company for eight years he went 





JACK E. BRANTLEY, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Takes New Position in Southeast 


with the Gress Manufacturing Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., 
selling pine in Chicago territory for that company. In 
1908 he became Indiana sales representative for the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., with 
Indianapolis as his headquarters, Five years ago he 
became vice president of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber 
Co., and since then Mr. Brantley has made Chicago 
his headquarters. Mr. Brantley is just as well known 
thruout the South and East as he is in northern terri- 
tory and is considered by his friends, and rival lumber- 
men as well, as being in the class of master salesmen. 
He is accustomed to selling lumber in a big way and 
as the years have passed along he has always been 
stepping into more important positions. His friends 
say he is the ideal choice for the new position, tho 
it will throw upon his shoulders Vast responsibilities. 
The more work there is to do, the better Mr. Brantley 
likes it, and there can be no doubt of his future success. 


a 





TELLS OF WEST COAST CONDITIONS 


A. J. Sine, of Sine Bros., returned to Chicago this 
week from two month’s trip to the west Coast and 
tells an interesting story of conditions there. Mr, 
Sine was “out of luck” so far as his return to Chicago 
was concerned, as he is being kept from his office in 
the Lumber Exchange Building by an attack of asthma, 
tho he hopes to be on the job again in a few days. 

Speaking of conditions as he saw them in the West, 
Mr. Sine says that in every lumber producing section 
on the north Coast from Vancouver, B. C., to Marsh- 





A. J. SINE, OF CHICAGO, 
Who Returns from West Coast Visit 


field, Ore., he found mills receiving more orders than 
they were receiving cars to ship out the stock, and 
that most mills were declining further business until 
they were able to clear up their old orders. Fir logs 
are bringing $15 for No. 3; $20 for No. 2 and $25 for 
No. 1 or flooring logs. With a manufacturing cost 
of $10 to-$14, the mills would be forced to close down 
rather than reduce prices, he said. Orders are com- 
ing into the mills freely at the highest prices ever 
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known, from the territory extending to the Atlantic 
coast and south as far as Oklahoma and Texas. Some 
districts that previously did not buy at all or bought 
very little fir are sending many orders now, he found. 
Mr. Sine says that it is true that the mills have suf- 
fered for lack of cutting business, but during the last 
few months many mills have arranged their plants so 
as to throw what they formerly put into cutting into 
2-inch dimension, for which there has been an un- 
precedented demand. 

“I didn’t find any stocks on hand,” said Mr. Sine, 
“and the mills are anxious to accumulate stock and 
get in shape to take care of next year’s business, 
which is starting earlier than usual this fall.” 

The millmen feel that the railroad business can not 
remain stagnant much longer, as the roads have been 
out of the market too long not to need badly equip- 
ment and all kinds of lumber. The millmen expect 
that kind of business to revive and be big in 1920, 
especially if the railroads are returned to their owners 
next year. The export trade in west Coast products 
is expected to grow proportionately to the number 
of ships available, and as ships are becoming more 
plentiful the outlook is most favorable. 

“The mills can not pay present log values and wages 
and cut lumber prices,” said Mr. Sine. “Prices, I 
think, will be higher after Nov. 1 than now and will 
remain higher. The earlier orders are placed the 
better it will be for the buyer as there is not going 
to be produced out there enough lumber to take care 
of the 1920 requirements, so the late buyer is bound 
to be disappointed. There will be greater difficulty in 
getting stock in 1920 than this year, I believe, as the 
demand will be greater even than during this year.” 





CELEBRATE FIRE PREVENTION DAY 


Thursday—the forty-eighth anniversary of the date 
that Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over the lamp in 
Chicago and started one of the greatest conflagrations 
in history—was marked by 
fire prevention programs 
oot only in Chicago but else- 
where. In Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce 
and army experts, a pro- 
gram designed to impress 
on the public the need of 
being careful was given 
during the afternoon and 
evening. Carelessness causes 
the larger percentage of 
fires, statistics show. Fire 
Prevention Day generally 
includes valuable lessons on 
the prevention of accidents, 
in the occurrence of which 
sarelessness plays such a 
costly rdéle. 

In both grade and high 
schools in Chicago Fire Pre- 
vention Day programs were 
earried out. The accom- 
panying illustration shows 
jremen of an Englewood fire 
station in Chicago mingling 
with school children, the 
firemen having gone to the 
school to tell the students 
ways of being careful in 
preventing fires. At some 
of the schools, drills were 
carried out to see how 
quickly and quietly the 
buildings could be emptied. 
It was the hope of Fire 
“hief O’Connor that the day 
might pass without a single 
fire in Chicago, and he knew 
that the starting of a fire 
could be prevented, if every 
man, woman and child were 
careful not to create a condition in which a fire could 
occur. 

The story of the Chicago fire of Oct. 9, 1871, and the 
memorable run of engine 6, “The Little Giant” as it 
was called, the first to turn water on the blaze started 
by the kick of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, was retold Thursday 
evening at a banquet given by the twenty-two remain- 
ing Fire Department members who helped fight the fire. 
Fire Chief O’Connor and several other members of the 
present department attended the banquet, which was 
given at the Great Northern Hotel. 
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BOOST THE ONE-STORY SCHOOL HOUSE 


A bulletin of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association calls attention to the opportunity for lum- 
ber dealers in the larger cities to boost for the 1-story 
school house, which is now coming into vogue in so 
many centers. The 1-story school house, no matter 
how large an area is needed, is coming into use at 
many places because it has been found to have so 
many advantages. For instance, the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN recently called attention to the 22-room 1-story 
school being erected at Pontiac, Mich. 

As the large centers and smaller cities have been 
witnessing phenomenal growth during and since the 
war, because sO many persons are moving to the cities 
from the smaller towns and country districts, school 
facilities are being found far from adequate at many 
places. It was quite natural under such conditions 
that a 1-story school building should come into vogue, 
but instead of being a temporary arrangement, the 
1-story school has been found to excell other buildings 
in many ways. The 1-story building, no matter of wkat 
material built, has in a large measure disposed of peril 
to life, and when built of wood it can not be excelled 
for beauty and low cost. It has been found that in 
the 1-story school in which other materials are also 








FIREMAN OF A CHICAGO STATION TELLING 
WAY TO PREVENT FIRES 


used, the percentage of wood construction may be 
larger than in buildings of greater height. In this 
type of schooi there are no stairs to climb, saving the 
energy of children and teachers, no space wasted in 
walls and stairs, no sweeping of dust from one floor 
to another, no overhead noise, while on the other hand 
it furnishes better light, quicker exits and better venti- 
lation. The slow burning or mill construction floor 
design has been found advantageous in that kind of 
school construction and retailers should not overlook 
an opportunity to boost for the 1-story school. 
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SAGINAW MAN GOES TO SPRINGFIELD 


William P. Powell, who for seventeen years has been 
with the Mershon interests at Saginaw, Mich., and 
more recently with William B. Mershon & Co., left 
Saginaw Oct. 9 for Springfield, Mass., to assime an 
important position with the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation. 

Wednesday evening, Oct. 8, the Saginaw Rotary 
Club, of which Mr. Powell was president in 1917 and 
1918, tendered him a farewell dinner at the Bancroft 
Hotel in Saginaw. F. W. Arbury presided, and James 
B. Peter delivered an appreciation of Mr. Powell, to 
which the guest of honor responded with a serious 
address in which he said that the French motto “Lib- 
erty—Equality—Fraternity” must now be applied to 
the relations between employer and employee. Liberty 
and equality we already have in the United States; 
but the man who labors requires fraternity also. 

The principal address of the evening was by Douglas 
Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





CONFIRM STOCK CONTROL SALE 


Calvin Fentress, of Lyon, Gary & Co., Chicago, con- 
firmed this week the report that the controlling in- 
terest in the common stock of the Bagdad Land & 
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Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla., was passing into other 
hands, the contract for its sale having been made, The 
purchasers are W. B. Harbeson and A. F. Bullard, of 
De Funiak Springs, Fla.; J. D. Henderson, of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; T. E. Henderson and G. O. Waits, of 
Andalusia, Ala.; Fox Henderson, Fred Henderson and 
Fox Henderson & Sons, of Troy, Ala. Mr, Fentress 
said that the sale of a controlling interest in the com- 
mon stock did not mean that the operation of the 
company, its mill and timber holdings had been sold, 
and he wished that lumbermen who may be interested 
in the transaction would note the distinction. The 
company is one of the oldest southern pine manufac- 
turers in the South, it having been said that there 
was a mill on the present site as early as the ’30’s. 
Originally there were 106,000 acres of southern pine 
timber, but for several years the company has been 
cutting at the rate of 50,000,000 feet a year. There 
remains probably 80,000 acres of standing timber. The 
company, with its mill at Bagdad, has forty-three miles 
of logging railroad. 





SENATE WOULD ENFORCE PROHIBITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The bill for en- 
forcement of wartime and constitutional prohibi- 
tion, as agreed upon in conference, was adopted to- 
day by the Senate without discussion. It now goes 
to the House for final action. 

With any beverage containing more than one-half 
of 1 percent of alcohol defined as intoxicating un- 
der the law, the sale of 2.75 percent beer would be 
prohibited. 

Quick action in the House is expected. As soon 
as signed by the President the section enforcing 
wartime prohibition will become effective. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Came ies Me Ms MUMS UNIS LULL 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


TUNLULUEHCSOU ADA SUEUDESCSSUUU ETT HEU EUS DSO ASE 


Pee Te Tbe LUT Te TT eT Te} 


pee Ler 











Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


SEATTLE 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion—Hemlock Boards, Shipla Siding 
and “Rite-Grade” Shingles 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding and Fir 
Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. 
White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


t 
SEATTLE, WASH. r 


Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars 























Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Ship and 


Construction 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,cr!*3 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 





RECEIPTS —~-WEEK ENDED OCT, 4 
Lumber Shingles 
CE IC an Or 49,015,000 6,752,000 
ROE Wis. cks tae eee a 31,376,000 4,589,000 
Increzse .......... ~ 17,639,000 2,163,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO ocT, 4 
Lumber Nhingles 
1 ae ee PR a 1,456,027,000 203,621,000 
NO 6. Sewsidonncee 1,917,832,000 234,441,000 
a re 461,805,000 30,820,000 
SHIPMENTS-—WEEK ENDED OCT. 4 
Lumber Shingles 
Pee eT eT ee 22,024,000 4,846,000 
BURG. $56 6 oh 844.0K so we 16,793,000 4,923,000 
LO | ree oe 2 5 S | ere 
TONG os od see te bees eee 77,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO ocT. 4 

Lumber Shingles 
eee ees ee 632,159,000 147,710,000 
es nee meee 874,204,000 123,794,000 
ee ee 23,916,000 


Decrease 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment during the week ended Oct. 8 were as 


follows: 

CLASS— No, Value 
SS Sere rere 3 $ 2,300 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.... 44 135,600 

5,000 and under 10:000.... 82 205,000 

10,000 and under 25,000... 13 179,500 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 5 167,400 


50,000 and 


under 100,000.... 9 304,500 
100,000 and 


i) RII eee rf 1,495,000 





MMe steele a otk s aes ees 1138 $ 2,489,300 
Average valuation for week...... ior 22,029 
Totals previous week............ 147 5,146,500 
Average valuation previous week. ... 35,010 
Totals corresponding week, 1918. 16 194,150 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 8, 1919..... 4,886 63,806,200 
Totals corresponding period, 1918.1,796 30,801,507 

NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Northern pine distributers are 
satisfied with present business, saying that it is 
as good as the mills can take care of in a satis- 
factory fashion and that the demand from the yards 
is better than from the industries. Prices are well 
maintained. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 6.—Shipments of pine 
from the mills continue to be heavy and as trade is 
settling down to a more normal basis, they are 
gradually catching up on orders. Stocks are being 
depleted and factory grades will be scarce this win- 
ter. Buyers are not in the market on a speculative 
basis now and the trade is just a steady fall de- 
mand, with building lumber the main feature. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Wholesalers report a 
falling off in inquiries and orders. There is a firm 
tendency all thru the list and holders of stock see 
nothing in the situation to warrant a decline in 
prices. Assortments at both distributing and con- 
suming points are broken. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8.—White pine is reported to 
be showing a firmer tendency, owing to the light 
stocks in the local wholesale yards and at the mills. 
Wholesalers say they are sticking to the full list 
prices or not making any sales. If lumber is once 
sold out it takes a long time to replace it, as the 
mills are able to make few shipments, and these 
subject to much delay. The low grade market 
prices are 10 percent stronger than during the early 
summer, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 6.—Dealers report 
a satisfactory volume of business. Orders are not 
coming in as briskly but there is sufficient doing to 
keep the mills and yards operating with their usual 
force. Some shippers have a few cargoes yet to 
come forward, while others have heavy shipments 
booked. The impression prevails that there will 
be a fair assortment in the yards to tide the trade 
over for the winter. Prices are holding steady. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Prices hold well, but 
the general industrial situation accounts for a fall- 
ing off in business. Whatever orders are placed are 
wanted shipped immediately and assortments in the 
hands of retailers are comparatively low. Mills re- 
port some increase in production, but there are no 
indications of a falling off in prices. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—Rumors are current of a 
falling off in base dimension from $55 to some sales 
at $53. But $55 continues to be the recognized base. 
Other prices currently quoted are: 9-inch, $56; 10- 
inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. Demand for frames con- 





* son. 





tinues poor. The random market is showing de- 
cided weakness. The provincial lumber is showing 
weakness and consequently the Maine mills find it 
hard to maintain higher prices. Prices current now 
are: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $45 to $48; 2x8, $48 to $50; 
2x10, $52 to $53; 2x12, $53 to $54. The board market 
is weaker and demand is very slack. Covering 
boards sell at $43, even the choicest; matched are 
quoted $46 to $47. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 6.—The supply of eastern 
spruce is even lower than last week and the better 
grades are hardly to be had. Mills in West Vir- 
ginia are refusing to ship mixed orders and are so 
badly oversold that new orders are not at all wel- 
come. Local stocks are badly depleted and yard 
men are wondering what they are going to do. 
Mills are running full and some find a scarcity of 
cars hindering shipments. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The post business keeps up 
nicely, tho not much can be said about the pole 
business as it has been unsatisfactory for a long 
time and is still so. White cedar shingles are scarce 
and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 6.—Fall trade is lighter in 
northern territory but continues to come strong 
from farther south. Posts are the main factor now, 
as pole business is pretty much in for the fall sea- 
It has taken medium length poles mainly and 
there is little call for the extra sizes. Post business 
is difficult, as the trade chiefly wants the items that 
are short—4- and 55-inch stock. Prospects for win- 
ter output are poor, owing to shortage of labor, all 
the camps starting in short handed. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Just when some in the hardwood 
trade appeared to believe that there was a soften- 
ing in the market, it has become stronger than 
ever. Reports from the mills indicate that tho 
more lumber is being made, production is still far 
short of normal. Most distributers find that the 
mills are closer sold up on dry stocks than ever 
and consequently the prices remain firm. There is 
a big demand for hardwoods of all kinds and with 
the building outlook in Chicago better now than in 
many months, stock ought to move faster. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 6.—Many large buyers 
who bought heavily in the summer are back in the 
market for additional supplies, an indication of the 
heavy consumption which outran expectations. Sup- 
plies of northern hardwood are limited, but birch 
and maple especially are moving fast, and a winter 
shortage is regarded as a certainty. Prices are 
strong but seem to have settled to an even basis 
and are not fluctuating as much as they were. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—Buyers continue to 
offer more business than the southern hardwood 
mills can handle. Upper grades in gum are still 
weak, but there is good buying of common stuff. 
Oak, ash and elm are in strong demand and there 
is still enough demand for hickory to take every- 
thing offered. Most of the finish items are hard 
to get, and flooring is especially strong. The scar- 
city of maple flooring appears to be extreme. Box- 
makers are doing a little more buying than for- 
merly. The demand for rig timbers from the oil 
fields is good, but railroads are buying no more car 
material than is absolutely necessary. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—While there is more 
stability to the market for hardwoods, where there 
have been changes in quoted prices the trend has 
been upward. Production of mills operated from 
Cincinnati has been close to normal, but dry stocks 
continue to be practically exhausted by persistent 
demand, 

Following are current quotations f. o. b. cars Cincin- 
nati: 


QUARTERED WHITE OOK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
BD. A, Be ccccccacsscsececsgeee $250 $250 $265 
INO. (2 COMMOD .-0-0:0:0 ecw 155 165 165 175 
NO. 2 COMMON ..<<ccccscre 80 85 85 90 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 
| eee Sere meinem fee SS 285 Bae 
INO, 2. COMMOD s 6:6.0:5 0000 «+ 220 120 120 mele 
NO: 2 COMMON... cciccccess, OS 70 70 ewe 

PLAIN RED AND WHITE OAK— 

By Bi Bis ssceveccicsscvecs Bae -Ee@ 280. 240 
DOs 2 ROMIION yo. 0 sds e088 85 90 90 95 
No. 2 COMMON. «2... 0000% 50 55 55 60 
Sound wormy......... iso oe 65 65 70 
POPLAR— 
Ws is NG a care aang, sim. bine: e race 125 130 1380 132 
Saps and selects........ -- 100 105 105 110 
INO: 1. COMMON, 0 vcccs 0s . oO 75 95 80 
INO, & COMMON. 0.6.0.0.0:6:0 60's 50 55 55 58 
MO: 8) COMMON. 0 i:66.00606: 40 42 42 45 

AsH— 

BR Bisccsusivnetcievecas dee 340 - 206 66 


NOs. 2 COMMON. 6 occ csce OO 85 90 95 

No. 2 common.......+-.. 40 45 50 55 
Bass woop— 

OD St Se ee 90 90 95 

NO; 1. GOMMGR. cs cciccs.s CO 65 65 70 

BO. 2 COMMON s.6. 05:00:25 90 SC 43 43 45 


CHESTNUT— 
FARO calmer ae 95 95 102 
No. 1 common....... Case), 73 73 75 
Bound WOMMy..c.ssesees SO 52 52 53 
BHO) “COMMENT v0 0.500. a:a8s 0 0 22 
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St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 6.—The demand for hard- 
woods shows a slight improvement. Some sales of 
gum to furniture factories were noted during the 
last week; this |:as been one of the weak items. 
Bridge oak and ..r material seem the only items 
that are weak. Mills generally are offering all stock 
more freely, but it is noticeable that prices are 
holding firm and that the market is more stable. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 6.—Stocks are scarce all 
thru the list. The foreign exchange situation re- 
quires extreme conservatism. There has been a 
marked decrease in export business the last month, 
and while little stock has been forced on the local 
market this decline has had a deterring effect. 
Wholesalers find just as much difficulty in getting 
mills to accept their business, and with the prevail- 
ing trend of prices, orders have been confined large- 
ly to a hand to mouth basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8.—The hardwood trade is 
fairly active with most woods showing up well in 
the demand. Basswood is one wood that has picked 
up a good deal lately in activity and price. Now 
that the foreign situation has improved with the 
settlement of the British railroad strike, a better 
export trade is looked for and this should make for 
strength in hardwoods. Maple flooring is on a 
very strong basis, because of scarcity of stocks. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 7.—While trade is good gen- 
erally it is not quite as great in volume. Dealers 
believe it is only a temporary check, as manufac- 
turers using hardwoods are busy. The market is 
firm. Export trade has fallen off. Domestic trade 
is active in all lines except interior finish. Prices 
current are: Oak, quartered, white, $230 to $235; 
plain, $125 to $130; poplar, $125 to $130; basswood, 
$90 to $95; birch, red, $100; sap, $90; maple, $76 
to $81. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 6.—Excellent inquiry is re- 
ported for hardwoods with offerings somewhat lim- 
ited and the tendency of the market being toward 


higher values. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—A good demand for hemlock 
continues and with the building situation in Chi- 
cago much improved this wood ought to be able to 
maintain its position for a considerable time. 
Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—The hemlock market is 
firmer but trade is no better. There is some de- 
mand for heavy stock for mill construction but not 
a normal volume of that business. Hemlock boards 
are almost a drug on the market. They are now 
generally sold at $43, eastern clipped, 10-, 12-, 14-, 
16-feet. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Quotations continue 
firm and mills are insistent upon list prices. Stocks 
among yards are limited and dealers in the subur- 
ban sections have been furnishing some good or- 
ders. While building in the city districts is dull, 
the call for hemlock is largely from outside terri- 
tory, where demand is more active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8.—A somewhat smaller de- 
mand prevails for hemlock than a few weeks ago 
and prices are down from the maximum, the base 
being now $41.50. The supplies at the mills are 
small and wholesalers report difficulty in getting 
their wants filled. Local trade is not heavy but 
not much decline is expected to occur in the near 
future unless the steel strike should check business, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 6.—Demand is as- 
serting the same strength which has prevailed most 
of the season. Dealers are exerting every effort to 
meet the requirements of their customers and they 
have been fairly successful thru the receipt of ex- 
tensive lake stock. Prices are holding about the 
Same as for several weeks. Dealers have large 
supplies booked to come forward by vessel before 
the close of navigation but orders now on their 
books call for a generous quantity of it. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—Continued activity fea- 
tures the market for hemlock, and with production 
below normal and the demand unsatisfied, there is 
no reason to expect any price concessions. All 
kinds of construction material is kept well cleaned 
up and there are no indications of a let up in build- 
ing while the very favorable weather continues. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Reports from the west Coast 
do not indicate much change in the situation there. 
In some items there may be a price that is a dollar 
less than has prevailed, but on the whole quotations 
have not recedef much. The car shortage is very 
acute and so long as that situation prevails, even 
tho more lumber is being made, the market will 
not soften much. Locally, the healthy demand con- 
tinues and the trouble of distributers is in getting 
satisfactory attention to orders. 





Portland, Ore., Oct. 4.—Business in fir lumber is 
comparatively slack now but dealers look for an 
early beginning of spring buying as it is known 
that the yards are short on stock. Red cedar shin- 
gles are in big demand and command as high as 
$6.50 at the mill. Cedar logs are quoted at $27 and 
this with the increased cost of production cuts into 
what would otherwise seem a big profit. The de- 
mand for spruce continues active. As for hemlock, 
the situation is identical to that of fir. The white 
pine market is active. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 4.—While 123 mills reporting 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association show 
actual production at only 3.54 percent below nor- 
mal, which is the nearest to normal reached at 
any time this year, there is little change in either 
shipments or orders. The tendency of the mills 
seems to be to curtail. In some quarters the labor 
situation is reported to have improved, with more 
help of higher quality offered than heretofore. The 
car situation continues bad, and has a strengthening 
effect on the market. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 4.—Little change has been 
noticed in the Tacoma lumber markets during the 
last week. Shipments have been light, due to the 
lack of cars, and mills are not taking on much new 
business. Demand from this section of the country 
has slackened considerably and orders for eastern 
business are not being taken, tho inquiries are 
numerous. Until there is some change in the car 
situation local manufacturers do not look for much 
activity in the market. Cargo shipments are light 
and the coastwise trade is stagnant. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—Fir dealers report that 
demand has turned up a little stronger, with a good 
demand for yard stock, especially in dimension and 
l-inch stuff. There has been a steady demand for 
flooring. A few transit cars are coming in, but 
these do not appear to suit retail requirements very 
well and prices have been weak, while holding firm 
on mill orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8—Some weakness prevails 
in the fir market and because of the cancelation of 
orders by large consumers, as the result of the steel 
strike, stocks have had to be auctioned off. This 
situation has deterred the general trade from buy- 
ing and the demand is temporarily small. But there 
is a comparatively small amount of stock in the 
East and no continued weakness is looked for. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 8.—The following are aver- 
age f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, com- 
puted from actual sales made between Oct. 1 and 7, 
inclusive: 








Flooring . 
1x3” 1x4” 
Be GEIR ao vik ccatbesscccasaenans eee *$84.50 
Bé&better edge grain............00-. $94.75 86.50 
Ce Oe ee reer 86.75 
PS Yee 76.25 
Bé&better flat grain. 75.00 
No. 1 flat grain mes 63.75 
No. 2 flat grain a 39.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
VY, ” ” yy” Aad 
Celiing celfing celiing Partition 
Bé&better ...... oes $55.00 oes $76.75 
1 SG BRR *$50.00 49.25 oes *60.00 
1 eee eee 34.00 38.00 eee ose 
Finish, Dressed 
A B&better c 
, Ree *$71.25 $74.25 $64.00 
6 & 8” *72.75 71.00 66.00 
5 & 10” *75.75 73.25 *62.50 
EE dcecdcucewecnians -*75.75 74.00 *63.50 
14-11% & 2x4 to 8”........ 80.50 78.00 72.00 
1%4-1% & 2x10 & 12”..... 80.50 79.00 75.25 
Casing and Base 
CR Bid cc dndecsciecedscciviscastadsctkede Sec, Oe 
GG G8 TGR soc ciccictcciccccsncnddetuaeds $75.25 
GEE Mian wccdencnsoscveddsuencecndcendddauceas se 
Ge 10" DRGs ic vce cccccnieccdetcctccssdas 75.75 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
OF cncacaweciendenuwedua $47.00 $34.00 $29.00 
OP vidvevonccneevncueceaes 46.50 35.50 29.5 
OF acakeaasdsnnccdaaaudens 45.50 38.00 29.75 
WE ckégaccuacnsceaaduenaas 46.50 39.00 29.50 
Ee awandadcuwacneacunieees 52.50 42.00 31.25 
No. 1 Dimension 
12” 14 & 16’ 
Ny MECC OT COLETTE CCE $39.25 $39.75 
SEO adievdacencecwanedace 37.75 37.75 
BM Ge ecctbwdceiwhiesadande 38.75 38.75 
BEIGE cévaccunnngcesaudaced 39.50 39.50 
BREE daccengcckeaaasedanes 41.25 41.25 
No. 2 Dimension 
12’ & 16’ 
SE circedusunedeuxsnaaeced $36.25 $37.00 
BE ckdccusaneecehenenant 34.25 34.25 
BEE .addcadeteeaenenscaceus 35.75 35.75 
MME cdabscedacendeuauenas 36.50 36.50 
BREE iiccaccucdasecucuaten *38.50 *38.50 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 °. No. 3 
OG” wacdwewnsndeddsecausada $46.00 $36.50 *$28.00 
Sr? caasdeguandduenescceade 45.25 38.50 31.75 
BG vccensaddwatseeceonucns 46.50 39.00 28.75 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
ye ye aa ee ee ee $ 6.75 $ 5.95 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Above. prices on Arkansas soft pine are based on 
longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—A flock of transits came north- 
ward a week or ten days ago and it appeared that 
a start was really made on softening of the market, 
but the transits have sort of petered out in volume, 
and the same lumbermen who predicted a softer 
market are not so certain now. However, common 
southern pine can be bought for a dollar or two 
cheaper. It is almost an impossibility to get some 
mills to take orders for uppers. From now on the 
local demand is expected to pick up as Chicago is 








Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 


Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. 
able, inexpensive. 


Handy, dur- 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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ROPE of average quality 

will skid iots of logs when . 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HFRCULES (Red - Strand) 
“Wire Rope to meet these 
severe conditions that makes it 
economical for logging, day in 
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FireHose 


is an important part of every 
saw mill’s equipment, and 


Bi-Late 


fire hose is getting first call from 
lumbermen who look for long wear 
and dependability. 


Let us tell you why 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














WARREN AXE & TO3L CO. 
WARREM, PA. 
sags Bi GRAMD PRIZE 


LASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 190 eon eS 
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The Preservation of Structural Timber 


By Howard F. Weiss 

In all of the extensive literature of the woed 
preservation industry this is the first book te 
cover the subject systematically in its broad 
aspect. It seems to fit exactly the needs of the 
engineer, forester, lumberman and student de- 
siring a complete survey of the entire industry. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 
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#4) Davenport 
a) Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


lt Rates, “$1.50 up 


‘THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

Moderate rates, servjce—by no_means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 









If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 














All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
1.50 per aay. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2. $4.00 




















NEW ORLEANS 


The Grunewald 


LARGEST, NEWEST, BEST HOTEL 
IN THE SOUTH. 








Cost over $2,000,000. , a Rooms. European Plan. 
M ates: 
$1.00 and upwards; with bath, $2.50 and upwards. 














The Climax Tally Book 


The “Climax” was designed by a practical hardwood 
inspector, whose long experience had shown him what 
is needed, both in arrangement of the pages and for 
convenience of handling. 

It is substantially bound in pebbled cloth with stiff 
covers and round corners, The hand-straps are of 
heavy leather, riveted on; the paper, printing*and spe- 
cial ruling are high grade. 

_ The size of the book, closed, is 4%4x8% inches, and 
it has 110 pages. 


Price, 1 copy, $1; 6 copies, $5.50; 12 copies, $10 


hurrying its building program to make up for ten 
weeks’ time lost thru the strike. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 7—The market for southern 
pine presents a much better aspect. The transit 
car situation has been greatly relieved and the 
transit lists of St. Louis wholesalers have been 
reduced considerably. With an increase in the de- 
mand the market now has a much better tone. 
Prices on mill shipments continued to hold firm 
thruout. Most mills still are oversold. Locally 
there has been an improvement in the demand, fol- 
lowing the settlement of strikes. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—There appears to be a 
falling off in the urgent demand for southern pine. 
There is still plenty of inquiry, some of it months 
old, for the scarcer items, but new inquiry is not 
showing up so strong and business being placed is 
of smaller volume. The market is steadier than it 
has been for a long time. Mill reports indicate 
there are still plenty of orders on hand to keep them 
busy a long time. The car situation still is bad, 
none of the mills getting enough cars. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 6.—Reports indicate a 
gain of cut and shipments for the week, but some 
further decline of bookings. While prices on 
scarce items, such as B and better flooring, rule 
very firm at record levels, it is said that prices are 
easier on items that are working into better sup- 
ply, thanks to increased production and slacker 
demand. One report heard today was to the effect 
that an inquiry recently sent out for dimension at- 
tracted numerous replies from mills having the 
stock wanted available for immediate shipment, 
and that prices quoted were somewhat lower than 
those obtainable thirty days ago for the same 
items. Car supply seems a little easier. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. 0. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 


Bir- Kan- 
ming- Alex- sas. 
ham, andria, City, 
Ala. La, Mo. 
Oct.6 Oct.6 Oct. 3 
Flooring 
1x8” EG B&better .....ccccees ..-- 90.00 88.75 
BS once Miho ous'kis eS eo ee eens 
SS Stee Oke CRG S RO DOO 75.00 76.00 
Ser men mr re CLD0: savas ans 
BG Be asc cisccicawe 85.27 76.00 81.50 
EB. hivinG 8. 8 -eiereieiala BN" Cisse. wes ee 
BD 6 sunauh ego Ss. ancb eee ens ecsine, “OED 
ee Se ee era T5000 GBB0 ws 
Ps Bsa taeske des 0s en 43.00 43.00 41.50 
Re ENR Baik 0b 5046 D EO OS ais cove BOD 
eee rT sons BORO 81.75 
Rr er ee 83.70 Sislalee ares 
Ne sess wate. ack Ss evn lah Stare 75.00 es Sia 
BR eS aie es:pierace bnew eceteaan 75.25 75.25 
ee ee 75.58 75.0 73.25 
De. th reeeeers ceo e eae cscs (0,00 
SS KORE ERRAE SOMERS 68.50 69.75 
DP gy tine hehe cence eee se er osee GOs 
PN oes co. ace 8 Sie ar acne 65.67 63.00 ae 
Se err rt” 37.00 43.00 40.00 
Se rere res 24.51 eaee nae 
ee ya ee ole” i 
jE Ceri a 26.42 
Ceiling 
SORE” TOO! 6.0 noes esses 50.00 48.00 46.25 
Ge Or orsr ten Serre ut a -o+e- 46.25 43.25 
SEWER” TRDOEOOE 2c ccc cr sccsccees 65.75 55.00 53.75 
Re ane re 53.50 54.25 49.75 
NG Ek kas oussnienae. os 35.00 37.25 36.75 
Partition 
ee lage | rr re cies 78.00 
ke er re ee 40.00 39.00. 
SES? TREE oo 6 oivisc ese se vac erste 76.00 
Bevel Siding 
MERINO BG 5's: a 5 4's 6 Sanco heb ore 8 Bey 36.00 
OE aka sdb scar ce veo eet 30.00 31.00 
Drop Siding 
ixé or 6” Babetter... ....ccccces 65.00 62.75 67.50 
AE A Cae ie 61.33 60.25 58.50 
Gs ee bias ancee sacs 7.00 42.00 40.75 


1x5 and 10” 
14% x4 to 12” 
1% and 2x4 to 12” 


Bébetter surfaced: 





RUNNIN 5.6.4. 5.510 s siesso.o Oo. eleiows F285 cs ee 
BME. ipGin ae ce rwin 8 ase ae Scores 70. 75.00 74.00 
NS rice Gininioh rn ave hig sails oa aaa 70.00 74.00 74.25 
oo ea eee a 70.00 74.50 73.75 
SR MM RO 6 Sis. ssic vice nmnedes 73.00 77.00 75.00 
RMS Go's acithelio enh Wid 5:61-9:39 we Sw soos (OO. Too 
SAME O Ns os. vis ce be asses 0 ate 400 sexe 80:00 77.50 
US) Me OVE 9.5.5 0.8.0.0. 35 8c rede 75.00 an ee 
ok SD ree er a 76.00 

CIE BBS ova} cows aienc ovens 77.00 

C surfaced: 

RRS ec eri cae nee 68.50 
BN a sae sary 558016 hk aoa TOL 71.00 69.50 
PN NID oo is ww s aca cae ka ss 73.00 70.50 
BM 62a etd cy Wile se aw wih Aos-k was eeale.s 73.00 71.50 
A TT: eae ens areas Spo . 70.0 
Casing and Base 

Bédbetter: 

0 ee kerr sere rt 78.75 80.00 
COS | gee Caer a een 78.75 80.25 
Jambs 

Bedbetter: 
2M 346. BS 2at 6? ook cscevsces 80.00 


. Bir- Kan- 
ming- Alex- sas. 
ham, 


andria, City, 
Ala. La, Mo. 

Oct.6 Oct.6 Oct. 3 
Fencing, S1S 





DG, BE AI. i Sera eles 0 pcccn 48:26 
Other lengths..... -.. 47.00 47.00 
Tie: CTR te eee -.+- 46.00 46.25 
Other lengths..... 56.50 46.25 45.00 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
NE *. o avcts v0 Glarea wie wane een 84.50 32.00 
BNR ore. Sei ico-W-o-secacp anor nie 35.30 35.75 35.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
BIN arers) oes obra Gi aeia ena i 27.25 26.75 
BN Beis ate aniston eels = 28.00 27.75 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
MO. @, 22 GC NO Aes 6 cco vec ea% 55.00 spas 
ae 8", Te ante" on. 05%: proteus --.. 44.00 
Other lengths.... 52.25 46.00 45.00 
1x10”, Other lengths.... 52.30 51.75 45.50 
ax32", 14 and 16" ....55. --+- 56.25 56.25 
Other lengths.... 60.50 54.25 55.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
ee ae a0: wats oe. oar eters SB:G0 ssn aces 
BONS eierecece-niecare eaein eats 36.68 36.50 37.25 
EN 2G so a wr'o ins bcoros wo sores 38.00 37.50 38.50 
Mena a ruie) ave tafeva caterers 38.00 40.25 42.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : : 
GO Oe 6066 8 es acces et Ce waceke 
BE a. 5 ike iaily 10k ls ora eT ocee 20:25 29.00 
REE 5 7 bi'g by oita’a alee ee ace is eo 29.25 30.50 
PIE ales bib mat bobo: e208 % --.- 80.25 30.25 
No. 4, all widths and lengths.... 21.00 tee 16.25 
Roofers 
Tse RE. Skee ehe eee eee ees 40.25 
Maltese Wine em wate 40.00 
Shiplap 
No. 1, 1x 8”, Other lengths.... 45.00 47.50 45.75 
1x10”, Other lengths.... 45.00 46.50 48.50 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
DE IR fais wip Wb aata si Soe wate 88.50 37.75 37.75 
BR oi See aenwac wens -»- 388.00 38.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
PER cv sro latecitanpis, visierersce.e 37.00 29.50 30.00 
PRE occlsrkeee ewe acne 31.33 cece Bue 
Dimension, S1S1E 
NOs 2 isis icsidlews 41.50 40.00 40.00 
BM sie agin orerere.es ne 37.50 39.50 38.50 
BO erivetgnit Mules eae 41.50 41.50 40.00 
1S: and 20’ 2.33066 coos Geete 4:80 
3 a) cee. Sar enema antes aaa 88.00 37.75 
BEE 0 vive ae e's es 37.00 36.00 
Bt saw e eax srks 39.50 37.25 38.25 
7B and 20" ...66 -e+- 389.00 38.75 
BE OS ES ica o0is a eietecalecene éaan -.. 40.00 
(SS rarer ves 1.00 387.75 
ARE PR A 34.00 41.00 39.75 
ES AGG 20" .sccaks 8.00 con ace 
BE pe 6 os ooo Hewes 34.00 38.00 38.25 
BB Kalealaicislseisarne 33.50 40.50 41.00 
16 and 20° 063.0 eoee 42.00 41.25 
EN EO” i604 serene 40.00 40.00 40.25 
BE lave Sieverecera eer’ 38.50 41.50 39.75 
i cesseu wena wee oo 42.00 42.50 
TS and. 20’ ...4.% even 42,00 42:00 
(7 i 2 ae | | |e nee 37.00 .... 38.00 
BS ocai7a priv ae ak ge ses 96.00 36.25 
| A 37.00 37.25 38.25 
16: An0 SO" ous seee C600 88.00 
SE oe tha eee oe cose Ce 
Bre aiusei takes Pieleea ---- 984.75 33.50 
MDS vive tara ane Sree 35.00 34.50 35.50 
tS. and 20’...... ne cece . ae 
 -£ re ana esse S600 
ER ae ooe- 84.25 34.25 
a PE ean 37.00 35.00 37.00 
2B OO BO" cc cee nea ocoe GOvEO 
SN, TR e660 ee osee San 
eS head sie ice wae 35.50 34.00 
ee sak ae toes 37.25 38.50 
18 and wxeoo ae 
2x12", =, Rr 22 
18 and Nedcecave ical 1.00 
INO: By eNO UR aii cee eens 24.00 23.50 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ and under: 

BRE wars-oig iu e=a "x 0y 60a Vale Nar uoaT uaa 39.25 87.75 
Be. beak Soa s WA RGR Ne Belek ks 42.00 89.00 
EE BUain arate make Rime cin steie Bie 43.00 42.25 

Plaster Lath 
By asa adh'g a Ore ae wei 7.50 6.75 6.75 
RT ET Ee © nadereno ane Rew as 5.50 ae 5.55 
Byrkit Lath 
EB 620% 5-4 «5c nre 6 a Rape Oe 30.50 80.25 
Arora cern are 32.00 30.00 
Se UE ION ook eco b ossace oes $2.50 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
BAe wter, BANG TS? 6 oes cicccvccs FO.00 sre arenes 
inion cba p: auere eee. ---- 58.75 54.00 
RS Ris ME ca tbia. 6:6. so ae le 0 5.8.01 005°6 ae cous meee 
ee eee ere ---. 39.50 86.50 
Car Decking 
No. 1,2"; 0,. 20; 18 0P: 20" vvcness st —_—e 
Car Sills, S4S 
Heart, S48: 

TI GO Bg Oe OO 8 ag os ok ne 0 000 GB0O ...:. 
No; 1, 24”, 20’ and wader...:.% res 
Ties 
OxS”, 6; BOG HEAT. ..550ecscces 56.50 .... 
7x6", 0 CNG... 1 BG TRB. « oc ccc i Bae 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
NOs Dies BAG is aisicin ee: Orsinwee’s 30.00 82.00 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—The lack of large con- 
struction accounts for continued dullness in long- 
leaf pine business. Some sizes and grades continue 
scarce, but generally speaking, mill reports indicate 
a substantial increase in production. This has not 
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affected prices and mills have little difficulty in get- 
ting present list. The larger production is expected 
to stabilize tie situation, and when it is seen that 
prices can }) maintained there is no doubt buyers 
will come init) the market with more enthusiasm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8—The southern pine demand 
has fallen off a little from a month ago and prices 
are not quite so strong. Mills have been able, ap- 
parently, to catch up with their back orders. They 
are now looking for a severe car shortage and 
wholesalers are having trouble in getting any de- 
liveries made promptly. With the export trade 
opening up again, it is believed that prices will not 
stay down long, or that transit cars will be as 
numerous as they have lately been. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—There is no improvement 
in conditions. Early deliveries are hard to arrange, 
the market for cars in transit is irregular and the 
car shortage is making matters worse. Business is 
slack. The market may be described as firm, but 
there is no stability or consistency in prices. For 
flooring some ask from $93 to $104; and for B, from 
$89 to $98. Partition prices range from $71 to $90. 
For No. 2 common the prices are: Six-inch, $47 and 
over. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 6.—Comparative quiet pre- 
vails in the market for Georgia pine, with some 
inquiries for building stocks such as flooring and 
other dressed lumber coming in. Offerings from the 
mills more nearly meet the needs of the consumers, 


but because of the normal demand quotations remain 
firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 6.—No improvement is ex- 
pected in the demand for southern pine products 
until local steel mills are able to resume. Right 
now a weakness in low grades is in evidence and 
the demand a little off. Users of heavy timbers, 
ties etc., are holding up orders and awaiting de- 
velopments. Prices show no change and no indi- 
cation of an advance is apparent. Shipments are 
showing a little improvement but production is not 
so good on account of unsettled weather in the 
South. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—There is little change in 
the general situation as to southern pine. Distrib- 
uters here continue to have difficulty in getting 
lumber, and representatives of mills explain that 
the slight increase of production has been more 
than covered by the increase in the demand. Floor- 
ing has ranged from unchanged in the lower grades 
to an advance of $10 on some widths of A. The 
general run of changes is $1 or $2 up. Partition isa 
trifle easier and ceiling rather irregular. Dimension 
changes are inconsiderable in amount, but numer- 
ous, with as many advances as declines, neither 
emphatic enough to materially disturb the market. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 6.—The following prices are 
the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from Sept. 29 to Oct. 4, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x4 C Wits cccccases 75.00 
B&better rift. ..$85.00 No. 1 common... 68.33 
B&better flat... 74.68 No. 2 common... 38.33 
(ye. | See 75.00 No. 2 com. rift.. 52.00 
No. 1 common... 5 81 1x6 
No. 2 common... 37.44 No, 2 common... . $35.85 
= 3 com. & cull 35. 86 No. 3 com. & cull 25.82 
1x 5/4x4 
iatr. sap rift.. 87.50 Baébetter ...... 80.00 
B&better flat... 77.31 No. 1 common... 75.00 
Ceiling 
1x4 oF 8 com. & cull 13.38 
BAbetter occu $75.00 x3 
No. 1 common... 70.63 eabetter marae ea 55.02 
No. 2 common... 40.00 No. 1 common... 49.00 
wex3% No. 2 common. 36.42 
No. 1 common. . .$38.91 No. 3 com. & cull 20.00 
No. 2 common... 23,25 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty % x6 Senere Edge 
B&better ...... $70.00 B&better ...... -oeer 
No. 2 common. 87.85 No. 1 common... 36,11 


No, 8 com. & cull 20.00 ' 2 common... 22.63 


x 
No. 3 com. siding 25.50 
wee" 
1x6 


No. 2 common. . .$36 + 2 common. ..$36.00 
No. 3 com. & cull 26, $0 1x10 


No. 2 common... 36.50 
Shingles 


PO NO sk ect ate rt atacncceskegsiscnceceas $ 3.50 
Lath 
4” Ne 3 StamGarG Ts ook oc kesccccvsevessanes $ 7.12 
Boards 
a 1x 6 & up pene 60. a 
eo! Saaeee $70.00 5/4x 5 D4S.... 68 
i oa 70.00 5/4x10 D4S .... 68. 00 
SS OG Bee vias 68.10 No. 2 common 
Rough .... 69.14 3O © Be wvccs $37.50 
2 2) eee 67.00 32 6 ee nce 36.38 
Rough .... 64.25 Shiplap ... 36.42 
3090 DSB. «os. 68.00 Rough .... 40.00 
Rough .... 71.85 3510 TAG occu es 41.81 
abe ee 72.00 Rough .... 40.05 
5/4x 5 D48.... 76.00 3532 Te ccc 45.00 
5/4x 6 D4S .... 74.00 1x 6 to 12 S2S.. 38.50 
No. 1 common 5/4x10 Rough... 42.50 
1x 5 Rough.... 53.75 6/4x6,8 & 106 S2S 38.50 
cL. ee 63.44 No. 3 common 
Rough . 55.56 i 
co... ee 64.00 1x4 to 12 S2S 27.33 
on shiplap 50.00 Other grades 
1x10 D4S ..... 63.88 1x4 & 6”, 8’ & up 
Rgh shiplap 50.00 RR 25.00 
4232 De... 66.82 %x3 & up KD 
Rough .... 68.00 ) 7 eee 15.00 
1x 6 & up D4S.. 60.00 


How the 


Cletrac 


Displaces Eight Mules and 
Does Twice their Work 


Down near Montgomery, Ala., Mr. D. O. 
Evans has been using eight mules on a 3 %-mile 


haul in delivering about 3,000 feet of pine logs 
to the mill each day. 


Now he uses a Cletrac Tank-Type Tractor 
and delivers around 6,000 feet to the mill each 
day. 


“Our haul is over dirt roads,” writes Mr. Evans, “and 
we can make from three to four trips per day with our 
Cletrac, hauling about 2,000 feet of pine logs to the load. 


“We are using two logging drays and the 2,000 feet 
will weigh around 19,500 pounds. 


“We timed the machine on one trip and it took two 
hours and five minutes to make the round trip, thirty-one 
minutes being consumed in loading. 


“The Cletrac loads the drays much quicker than mules 
and we can make much better time on the road.” 


The Cletrac is an ideal machine for logging. It accom- 
plishes considerably more in a day than slower moving tractors 
of larger power—and costs considerably less. 


Tell us the conditions under which you operate and we 
shall gladly tell you what you can expect of the Cletrac. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


19199 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Largest Producers of Tank-T ype Tractors in the World 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—There is no doubt that 
a@ generally dull market prevails, and there is a 
tendency to await developments. Box lumber is 
more freely offered, altho prices hold satisfactorily. 
The local box makers’ strike naturally tends to con- 
servatism. Building schedules are called for list- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 6.—Demand for No. 3 and 
better North Carolina pine continues strong and 
local dealers are finding a good market for most 
other grades. These better grades are scarce altho 
local representatives of mills report their opera- 
tions working fairly steady with very few delays 
caused by bad weather or incompetent help. Ship- 
ments are showing up better. Prices continue firm. 





Norfolk, Va., Oct. 6.—The following prices have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 








Cull and 
Epes (RrouGcH) No. 2 B&better No. 3 Bow red heart 
BOE. Sine S094 SSM OSS ES W'94s 5 Ola $64.75 @68.50 $53.50 @56.75 $35.00 @36.50 $32.50 @33.50 
Tf SEP ee eereCeeOoeLTTirrrrrre Pee 69.50 @73.00 §6.50@59.75 35.50@37.00 ..cccvccvees 
EE © 066k 6800065666 OHO55 496 6H Se ROR TEE 70.50@74.00 57.50@60.75 36.00@37.00 = ww ew we . 
DIR ctsrhCeensdosihess dCs Vas en Seenes 72.50 @76.00 SO5OGEZ00 ceccccvccccs ob aecevviosscs 
RovucGuH 4/4 i, 

Dc beter esses ehakens oaeeeeeeah 68.00 @70.00 57.50@60.00 39.50 @41.00 34.75 @36.50 
DEY. shsantar eden esse taRe san eaaesee 69.00 @71.00 58.50@61.00 40.50@41.50 35.25 @36.50 
ED cccsueatiaseabatsaskebs thease 73.50 @76.50 61.50 @65.00 42.50@43.50 36.50 @37.50 
Bank eraws, Nos. 1 and 2......0006608% $55.00 @58.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2... a 

TT Rear 28.00@29.00 CULI. RED HEABT.......ccercvcccccocce 23.00@..... 

No, 2 

ébtr 

PT ep eee $ 9.00@..... ROOFERS, 6” ...... $41.75 @43.75 ES; BO dsiessececs sce een $70.50 
Pes Boe v0 0628 fo ae BP ise wae 42.50@44.00 shin eibo 6-0 baie oreo 71.50 
FACTORY FLOORING,2” 38.75@41.25 BO” 50604 43.50 @44.50 BO” ic gisisicn vie 0:0oeiesie 72.50 
Sizes, N. C. pine... 37.75@39.75 1D” ccna 44.25 @45.50 : |, all RE e are 77.00 

Finished widths - eee st so No. 3 No. 4 

FLOORING, Dy BU Gn Br” PALE. oc ccc ccccwsaceowe 5.0 i: 060 Bivtieseasaeks. “xipasenes are 
" * O44 BOS isissvnssewendcaeenesen’s 75-15 080.50 65.00 @69.00 42.50@ 44.50 

EG Te ao 0:0. 9:05:6.64490.5910b 20d CDON CCD 450.090 098 43.00 @46.00 36.50@38.00 26.50 @27.00 
ED «6:54 8 RED 6 Sh.0044.5:4929:5SS2 TROIS OOS 44.50 @47.00 39.00 @41.00 28.50@30.00 





lessly but observers are optimistic as to early 
adjustment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Retailers are not taking 
any large amounts of North Carolina pine, tho if 
they find the sort of mixed cars they want they are 
inclined to take them. The market has been show- 
ing an easier tone and this has curtailed the buy- 
ing to some extent, but with a growing car shortage 
little weakness is expected. Building hereabouts 
continues active. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—The market is rather dull 
and prices firm but varied. Roofers, 6-inch, are 
quoted $47 and some ask more. Rough edge is in 
fair demand, but prices range from $71 to $79. 
Retailers are holding off purchases. Car shortage 
and depleted mill stocks are interesting with trade. 
Building is dull. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 6.—The North Carolina pine 
trade continues about as it has recently, with box 
makers’ requirements remaining about normal and 
the range of prices firm. 


76.50@81.00 66.00 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Distributers of western pine in 
Chicago territory are becoming more discouraged 
than ever as the mills do not seem to be in any 
better shape to take care of business than they 
have been in months, and the outlook is just as 
gloomy. Considerable business placed last July 
has not been shipped yet. 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 4.—The market is picking 
up here and the demand is stronger than it has 
been for several weeks. While the amount of stocks 
on hand is only fair the indications are very good 
for the future. The car shortage continues to ham- 
per some of the mills, but it is believed this will 
be remedied within a short time. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—Demand for western 
pines is not so heavy now, tho a falling off in the 
demand has not made it any easier to get orders 
filled, as the mills report they are still cluttered up 
with orders. There is still a good call for shop 
lumber. Prices are held very firm on all items. 


70.00 43.50 @45.50 





on your overseas shipments 
of flooring, ceiling, siding, 
pickets, box shooks, staves, 
veneers, etc., by using 


STAR "re ° BUCKLES | 


TIE 
AND WIRE 
to tie your bundles. Wire tied bun- 
dles lay close together. They are 
not held apart by loops, knots and 
thick rope. Once installed this sys- 
tem will add dollars to your profits. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


“Gy 


«Save Cargo Space 


LZ LLA SY, 
"iprzagyp: elit, 
MK CE 


RAIA 
PAOAY 





Manufacturers of 
STAR, 

JUNIOR STAR, 
BULL DOG AND 
HERCULES 


Baling Tie Buckles 
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Each Pays you 


Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new 
and profitable business by selling “A-P” Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary 
lumber at a good profit or build the wagon bed 
in your yard in idle times and sell it complete. 
Either way you make a satisfied customer and 
turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to lum- 
ber dealers and illustrated circular. 
ith P C Dept. 131 
Allith-Prouty Company, panvViité. iLL. 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 
Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 





One Sale Makes Another and 


a Good Profit 
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Allith “Standard” End Gate Fastener Set. 








Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—Trade is slightly better. 
Prices firmly maintained are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$140; 214, 3-inch, $159; 4-inch, $169; selects, 4/4 to 
8/4, $130; 214, 3-inch, $145; fine common, 4/4, $100; 
5/4 to 8/4, $110; barn boards No. 2, 6-8-inch, $64; 
10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8—A good demand for Cali- 
fornia pine prevails and very little stock is being 
offered. Wholesalers say they never saw shop lum- 
ber so scarce as it is today. One difficulty in get- 
ting new business is that customers have cars com- 
ing at the old prices, these cars being subjected to 
long delay, and they object to paying more money 
until they get what they have already bought. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 6.—Reports from manufac- 
turing centers indicate that stocks are only 35 to 
40 per cent of normal and that the scarcity of cars 
is retarding shipments of Douglas fir products. The 
market is firm on 2-inch common. Rough green 
clears, 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4, are still in excess of the 
demand while a scarcity exists in very rough clear 
kiln dried stocks. Prices show a slight weakening. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—There is not much redwood 
business because the mills are not in position to 
cater much to this territory. If the supply was bet- 
ter, it would be no task to get orders. Prices are 
strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 4.—The redwood market 
is strong, with the movement not quite so heavy on 
account of the car shortage. Demand is still in 
excess of production, which is not quite up to that 
of last year. The labor situation at the mills is 
easier. Eastern shipments of oil tank stock, siding 
etc. are heavy, but not equal to the demand. Export 
inquiries are numerous, but new business is light 
owing to scarcity of vessels. Redwood shingles are 
short and high prices are offered for any available 
stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—There still is a good 
demand for redwood, but buyers do not have any 
better luck in placing orders as most: mills not only 
have too much business on hand but are short on a 
large number of items. Prices continue firm. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 6.—Much offered business 
still goes unplaced, most mills limiting acceptances 
to orders for such items as appear on their special 
lists of unsold stock. Manufacturers’ stocks of 
seasoned stuff continue much depleted and badly 
broken in assortment. Car supply is far below re- 
quirements, tho hope is held out of some improve- 
ment in a reasonably near future. Operating con- 
ditions are much improved, production being pretty 
well up to normal, with labor supply reported fairly 
adequate. No change of quotations is reported. 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Distributers of cypress in local 
territory say that their chief trouble is with the 
mills as many are out of the market and others 
partly so. Orders are easy to obtain when stock 
is found forthcoming. Prices remain strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—There is an active de- 
mand for cypress but the mills are not in position 
to accept much new business, having plenty of 
orders on hand and not being able to turn out dry 
stock rapidly enough to build up their stocks. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6.—The demand for Gulf stock 
continues strong} especially for the upper grades. 
The market is firm, with no indications of any 
immediate advance in prices. Stocks are as badly 
mixed as previously. Demand for native stock also 
is improving. 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Prices change but little 
and then tend to advance. Notwithstanding the de- 
lay in getting building operations started, offered 
business exceeds stock available and wholesalers 
have to be very careful about committing them- 
selves ahead. Thick sizes especially are strong. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—The cypress market is 
gratifyingly active just now. Retailers are stocking 
up and manufacturing consumers are buying espe- 
cially well. Car shortage and some shortage of 
stocks does interfere with business to some extent. 
There have been some advances in the better 
grades. The following are fairly representative 
prices: Firsts and seconds, 4/4, $85.50 to $90.50; 
8/4, $98.75 to $100.75; selects, 4/4, $75.50 to $82.50; 
8/4, $87.75 to $91.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $60.50 to $62.50; 
8/4, $73.75 to $75.75. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 6.—This wood remains in ex- 
cellent request and yields returns that are satisfac- 
tory to the producers. Stocks used by builders are 
in especially good demand and the mill output is 
readily absorbed. Because of this, it is reported that 
further advances are being made here and there. 
Stocks on the yards here are limited. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8.—The cypress market does 
not display as much activity as in some seasons 
and this is attributed more to the labor troubles 
now prevailing than to any effect of high prices. 
Buyers’ stocks are small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 7.—Distributers continue to 
be unable to get the cypress ordered, and repre- 
sentatives of mills plead low stocks, car shortage 
and overloaded order books. The retail demand is 
more than can be taken care of, and this applies 
with especial emphasis to the country trade. Prices 
are strong. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Red cedar shingles went off a 
bit this wegk, clears being quoted at $7.76, while 
last week they were quoted at $7.96, Chicago basis. 
The new quot::tion on stars is $6.32, while the price 
last week, Chicago basis, was $6.37. White cedars 
remain: Extras, $6.85; standards, $5.85; and sound 
butts, $3.85, Chicago basis. Lath are in good de- 
a and selling at the same quotations as last 
week. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 6.—Retail yard buying 
has dropped off and with the wholesalers business 
now is mainly confined to tracing shipments and 
getting old orders delivered. While supplies are 
still light, the market is mcre normal, and the wave 
of extreme high prices is receding a little. Clears 
are a favorite and have sagged less in price than 
stars, there being an unusual spread between the 
two grades. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 4.—Demand for red cedar 
shingles is fair, with a moderate volume of busi- 
ness at prevailing prices. The market is steady, 
under the influence of car shortage. Clears are 
$6.50 and stars $5.30. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 4.—The shingle market is 
weaker and prices show a tendency to drop, tho 
no actual decline has taken place. Mills are reduc- 
ing their output, as they can not get their product 
to their customers. The situation is abnormal, as 
there is plenty of business if the mills could make 
shipments. Manufacturers do not expect any early 
change in the situation. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—Demand for shingles 
remains light and prices are weak. The main de- 
mand comes from the cities. Quotations remain 
around $5.25 for stars and $6.50 for clears, but owing 
to some large lines of transits now coming in con- 
cessions are said to be offered freely. At present 
few cars are leaving the mills. Demand for siding 
is also beginning to slow down a little and quota- 
tions now are generally around $50 for clear, $49 
for A and. $41 to $42 for B. Lath continue very 
scarce and prices are held firm all around. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 6.—Demand for cypress 
shingles, if changed at all, is more active than 
hitherto, while mill stocks rule low in supply and 
very much broken. Many orders are being de- 
clined on this account, acceptances generally being 
limited to mixed car orders from regular customers. 
Prices of course are very firm, but the larger con- 
cerns report no advances. Cypress lath, tho in 
somewhat better supply, are meeting such active 
call that orders for mixed cars only are booked by 
most of the mills. No change of quotations is 
noted. 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6.—There is very little de- 
mand for shingles in this market at present. The 
market, Pacific coast base, is $6.40 for clears and 
$5.20 for stars. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—The shingles and lath 
market is decidedly firm. Trade in lath is better 
than it was and in shingles not as good as during 
the summer. The white are getting more scarce. 
Prices now are: Extras, $8; clears, $7.25 to $7.50; 
second clears, $5.50 to $6. The red cedars are sell- 
ing a little better. It is very hard to get whites 
now for early delivery. While demand for lath 
is not great, it is better and the market is main- 
tained quite firm with some advances. The 1% inch 
now sell at $8 and some are getting $8.25; the 1% 
inch sell at $7.50 and a few for $7.25. The furring 
market is fairly active, two inch selling at $47. 
There is a little better demand for clapboards but 
as they are scarce they have gone up to $70 and 
over. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 8.—An increase in the price of 
clear red cedar shingles has occurred in the last 
week, wholesalers quoting them at $8.18. On the 
other hand, Eurekas are not quite as strong. The 
spread above clears is not more than 50 to 75 cents 
now. Retailers are much in need of shingles if they 
are going to carry fair stocks this fall, but their 
buying is not heavy. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 6.—Prices have 
taken a decided drop. Clears are bringing 30 cents 
less, stars from 10 to 15 cents less, perfections and 
Eurekas are 50 to 75 cents below the quotations of 
a week ago. Dealers state that demand has failed 
to assert any more strength, buying being char- 
acterized as weak. 


Cincinnatl, Ohlo, Oct. 7.—Distributers of shingles 
find it more and more difficult to handle the cedar 
situation. Cypress and pine are in better supply, 
the former crowding cedar for preference because 
of the abnormal situation. Lath are from 10 to 20 
cents higher, and the supply inadequate. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 6.—Inquiry for shingles keeps 
up and quotations remain firm. Lath also bring 
acceptable figures, with the inquiry being very brisk. 








Lumber Haulage Costs 
Can Be Reduced With 


KING TRAILERS 


CTUAL proof of this state- 


ment is to be found on the 
books of one of Detroit's largest 
lumber companies. 


Here are the comparative cost figures, based 
upon real working tests between hauling lum- 
ber with single trucks and hauling it with a 
tractor and a King Trailer. 


With Tractor 
With Stake and 
Body Truck = King Trailer 


Feet Delivered....,. 382,434 1,188,264 
Total Cost......... $1,059.35 $2,126.57 
Cost per M feet..... 2.77 1.79 
Reduction in M -ft. cost .98 


From this basis of a saving of $.98 for every 
thousand feet of lumber hauled, you can 
easily compute the saving in hauling costs for 
one year. 


If King Trailers can actually do this for one 
company it is certainly worth investigating to 
see what they can do for you. 


KING TRAILER COMPANY 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

16 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No oor except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED—PORTABLE MILL OPERATOR 
with outfit. We have a -~ timber tracts desirable for 
portable mill operation. Write for details. CONSOLI- 
DATED LUMBER COMPANY, Manistique, Mich. 





WANTED— 
FOR CIRCULAR SOFT PINE MILL 
IN WOODS. IN MEXICO. SAFE DISTRICT 


A competent sawyer for steam feed rig. 

A grader and yard foreman, familiar with soft pine. 

A superintendent for medium sized hardwood mill—thor- 
oughly familiar with cutting up oak stock and manufactur- 
ing into wagon material, drying, | ete. Available parties 
address MR. ED. HARTMAN, Box 39, Durango, Mexico. 





WANTED—ENERGETIC, CAPABLE, 
Retail lumberman to act as assistant for one year in retail 
yard for progressive line yard company. ‘Then take man- 
agement of one of our string of yards. Excellent opportu- 
nity. City of 10,000. Must be live wire, good salesman, 
man willing to work, and who knows how to get things 
accomplished, State past experiences and age and when 
could report for personal ae x and duty. Salary $125.00. 
BOX 256, Independence, Kan. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Experienced and able to get results. Must be a live one. 
Salary depends upon | ability. Location southern Utah. 

Address “DP. 20,’ care American Lumberman. 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, salesmen, 
lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or business oppor- 
tunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, locomotives, 
hoisting machinery, etc., engines, boilers, pumps, belting, 
piping, or anything used in lumber or allied industry? 
You can get what you want or sell what you do not want 
by advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 


Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
rye Lease BAe ciek 
Warlod- Employee 
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ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
For cabinet department, by aa sash and door factory in 


St. Louis making high grade millwork. Prefer man not over 
thirty-five, with knowledge of setting up and operation of 
wood working machinery. Must be live wire and experienced 
in handling high class workmen, understand plans, and be 
able to make shop tickets. A splendid position for high class 
man with excellent opportunities for advancement. Address, 
giving age, where worked, how long, what doing and wages 
expected. “D. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO MEN 

First class retail yard foreman, outside work only. Must 
be capable lumberman, good stock keeper, and have the 
ability to handle men and trade. Married man preferred 
between thirty and forty years old. Also want bookkeeper 
and general office man. Must be good penman, capable of 
estimating, quick, affable and accurate. Good town 6,000, 
good schools, and will pay good salaries to right men. Per- 
manent positions. Send references first letter, also stamp 
for reply, otherwise no attention paid to applicants. 

GREEN BAY LUMBER CO., Atlantic, Iowa. 


WANTED—COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED 
Mechanical superintendent for factory in connection with 
lumber business, t::;ning out odd sash, doors, frames, cabi- 
net work — wees 4 millwork. Give references and state 
salary in firs Working conditions ideal. 

BOORMAN LUMBER COMPANY, Great Falls, Mont. 


SECOND MEN WANTED 
For good yards in western South Dakota. Good salary and 
opportunity for advancement, In first letter state age, mar- 
ried or single, number in family, experience, salary expected, 
how soon you could come, and give references. 
Address “>, 38,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SASH AND DOOR MAN 
One thoroughly familiar with the sash and door business to 
do buying and general managing for retail concern in large 
eastern city. State age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “O, 15,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
Lumber yard. Eastern Nebraska. German Catholic com- 
munity. One yard town. 
ddress "Cc. i0, "* care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
To handle three or four small hardwood logging camps 1lo- 
cated in Georgia, to have full charge of camps under him, 
employing foreman for same, also buying timber to keep 
going. Only first-class man need apply. State salary ex- 
pected, age, experience and references in first letter. 
Address “O. 56,"° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
By millwork concern doing business in southeast. Prefer 
man familiar with Yellow Pine work. Give age, references 
and salary expected | in first letter. 
dress “©, 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash, door and interior trim factory. Good position for 
experienced man who has made good in this business. Give 
age, references and salary required. 
Addreag “C, 7,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE SUPERINTENDENT 
Who can estimate, detail and bill into mill detail work. 
First-class man only need apply. Prefer man familiar with 
millwork cost information bureau work. 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—A WOODS FOREMAN 
That is competent to log 150,000 feet of logs per day in 
short leaf timber, to be logged with contract teams. All 
good equipment, 
dress “OC. 8,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A NO. 1 YARD FOREMAN 
At once in a town of 10,000 population. Outside work only. 
Must know lumber and how to keep it. Good salary. Do 
not apply if afraid of work. Send references. 
Address “*B. 32,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BILL IN AND 
ve. man for millwork factory. Up-to-date plant. 
TANDARD LUMBER COMPANY, Pine Bluff, Ark. 









































WANTED—INSPECTOR 
To work out of Cincinnati taking up hardwood lumber. 
Address “D. 23,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—P. M. FOREMEN; S. & D. MAN; SAW 
FILER; MILLWRIGHT; STEAM ENGR.; SHPG. CLK.; 
TO GO TO FRANCE 
Under American management. Brand new outfit. Sober, se- 
rious, capable, single men now employed, who will appreci- 
ate good wages, guaranteed work and an interest in the 

business if they stick, To leave about Jan. 1. 
Address “D. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For planing mill in Southern West Virginia, one who can 
take charge of a crew of men and get results. A general 
line of planing mill work and also hard wood flooring manu- 
factured at this plant. Give full particulars as to ability, 
salary expected and refer rences in first letter. 
Address “D. 12,’’ care American ‘Lumberman. 











WANTED—YARD FOREMAN. 

We have exceptional opportunity for man with liberal expe- 
rience as foreman in retail yard. One of the fastest grow- 
ing lumber concerns in the East. Position permanent. Man 
willing to invest in the business desired, though investment 
not essential. Give age, experience, references and salary 
expected. WESLEY LUMBER AND SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Wesleyville, Pa. 


WANTED—HIGH-CLASS 
Mill Work Estimator. Must be a practical man; one with 
practical experience, both in the mill, and in estimating. If 
you have not been a success, do not reply. State salary ex- 
pected. Position in Pittsburgh District. 
Address “D. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED 
Biller-out for woodworking factory at Denver, Colorado. 
Address, stating experience, references and salary wanted, 
we care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspectors to inspect from yard to car at 
mill cutting ates orencd poplar, balance oak and ash. Mill 
located in third largest city in Georgia. Healthy climate, 
excellent schools; good salary, permanent work to the right 
men, Give references, salary expected and when could re- 
port for duty in first letter. 
Address “1D, 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
ixperienced hardwood timberman familiar with timber in- 
dustry in South America. Knowledge of Spanish language 
necessary. Must locate and take full charge of operations 
large tract timber. Investment $5,000.00 required; salary 
secondary consideration. Money making opportunity if can 
qualify. References, 
Address “1D. 27,’° care American Lyumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Young man thoroughly experienced in Southern hardwood 
trade and requirements, capable of handling sales corre- 
spondence and selling. Opportunity to become sales man- 
ager. Give all details and references in first letter. 
Address “DP. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOREMAN FOR cag ale SHOP 
By large sash and door factory in St. Louis. A man who 
understands details and can piece bill for machines, be ca- 
pable of setting up and operating wood working machinery 
and knows how to lay out work. Should be experienced in 
the manufacture of cabinet work, as well as in the produc- 
tion of general millwork. Address, giving age, experience, 
references, and salary expected. 
16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DETAILER AND BILLER 
Into mill, high grade millwork. Prefer man familiar with 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau work. 
Address YORK LUMBER & MFG, CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—CAPABLE LEFT HAND 
Circular sawmill operator. Give full details by letter and 
any information you want and will advise quickly. 
HUTCHINS LUMBER AND STORAGE CO., 
139th St. & Western Avenue, 
Blue Island, Illinois. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 
Planing mill foreman for mill in Minnesota. One Berlin 
fast feed planer, also resaw. State fully experience and 
wages wanted first ae 
Address . 25," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Man as superintendent of a northern woodworking plant, 
operating its own sawmill to produce its raw material, cut- 
ting 20,000 feet per day and operating continuously. Must 
be expert in sawmill operation and maintenance an ‘capable 
of handling men successfully. State age, experience and 
salary expected, Excellent opportunity for high class man. 

Address “C, 23,’’ care American Lamberman. 


























WANTED—DRAUGHTSMAN 
rede is capable of designing small and medium priced frame 
houses. One who can make perspectives preferred. State 
age and salary expected. 
Address “©, 19,’’ care American Lumberman, 


Wanted: 


as anal 





WANTED—GOOD FIRST-CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspector to ship Indiana hardwoods. 
Give references, ——- and salary wanted. 
Address . 48,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT aa cea TT LUMBER GRADER 
To tally and gradé lumber at Northern Michigan Mill, cut- 
ting 50,000 feet of Hemlock and Hardwood daily. Steady 
position, good salary. Must furnish good references. 
iapses “*W, 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


INSPECTOR WANTED. 
One who is thoroughly competent to inspect under National 
Association rules, Steady employment. WARD BROTH- 
ERS, Big Rapids, Mich. 











WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED LOADERMAN 
To operate American Model C log loader. Steady position, 
good salary. Must be able to furnish A-1 references, Posi- 
tion open at once. 
Address “‘W. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 








SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For a large cordwood operation. Must have had large ex- 
perience and come well recommended as able to produce 
results. State age, nationality, married or single, experience 
in detail, references, when available and salary wanted. 
Address ‘‘CHEMICAL,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-EXPERIERCED 
Planing mill foreman in N ern Michigan Mill. Must 
be able to file band saws. Good oale to right man. Must 
furnish satisfactory references. Position open after Sep- 


tember 
Care American Lumberman. 





15th. 
Address ‘‘W. 119," 


WANTED—BY OHIO CONCERN 
A first-class bookkeeper. One who has some knowledge of 
cost accounting and experience with income tax reports 
preferred. 
Address “A. 1,"° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILL FOREMAN 
Or Millwright who can keep up repairs on single bandmill. 
— on main line of railroad. Good wages and steady 
wor 











Address ATKINS LUMBER CO., Atkins, Va. 
wee ur LUMBERMAN 
Address ’” care American Lumberman. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—COMPETENT, STEADY SAWYER 
For our Rochester, Indiana, Band Mill. Good town, school, 
church, etc. Give full particulars in first letter, experience, 
salary and when can report. ‘ 

or “PD. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 





ANTED—FOR SAW MILL PLANT 
In New Baad Master Mechanic familiar with all kinds of 
railroad shop work and competent to take entire charge of 
repairs on locomotives and log cars. Address stating ex- 
perience, references and salary wanted. 
. 28,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—FOUR CABINET MAKERS 
yon moulder man, and also men to lay out and machine 
rames. 
Address YORK LUMBER & MFG, CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—TWO CABINET MAKERS 
One frame maker, also man to lay out and machine frames 
and man to run matcher. 
LYMAN FELHEIM COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT 
And a machinist. In By mentgeone: 4 state aged oa” you can 
do and = salary and ho you can 
PENN- JARRATT | LUMBER Co., en, Fla. 


WANTED—FILER FOR SINGLE BAND MILL 
Cutting hardwood. One who can and is willing to help 
keep up the mill. a Virginia. 

eg A 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















NTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mit and tg work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich, 








SALESMAN WANTED 
Large wholesalers of Yellow Pine and N. C. Pine, with ex- 
tensive and permanent mill connections kave eastern terri- 
tory open for a live young man, 25 to 30 years old, with 
experience in these woods—must be a hustler, willing to 
work for a reasonable guarantee and good commission. State 
fully your qualifications and age. 
dress “=, care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—INSPECTOR-SALESMAN 
To sell Pine, Hemlock and Hardwood Crating lumber to the 
industrial trade in Detroit and surrounding territory. Good 
salary and commission, Give age, references and experience. 
Address “DPD. 49,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
With automobile familiar with North Pacific Coast lumber 
for Chicago and vicinity. Give age, experience, references. 
Application treated confidentially. 
Address “©, 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMA 
To sell our special brand of red cedar - on bevel siding 
and Pacific coast products on commission, 
Address “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 
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